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VOLUME XXXI. 


A ROSE IN A GLASS. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 








ONTY a rose in a glass, 
Set by a sick man’s bed ; 

The day was weary, the day was long, 

But the rose it spoke with a voice like song, 
And this is what it said : 


“ T know that the wind is keen, 
And the drifted snows lie deep ; 
I know that the cruel ice lies spread 
O’er the laughing brook und the lake’s blue 
bed, 
And the fountain’s rusb and leap. 


“ T know, I know all this ; 
Yet here I sit—a rose ! 
Smiling I sit, and I feel no fear, 
For God is good and the Spring is near, 
Couehed in the shrouding suows. 


* Canst thou not smile with me? 
Art thou less strong than L? 
Less strong at heart than « feeble flower 
Which lives and blossoms but une brief hour, 
And then must droop and dle ? 


“ Surely, thou canst endure 
Thy little pains and fears, 
Before whose eyes, all fairand bright, 
In endless vistas of delight 
Stretch the Eternal Years!” 


Then over the sick man’s heart. 
Fell a deep and hushed repose. 
He turned on his pillow and whispered low, 
That only the listening flower might know : 
“ I thank thee, Rose, dear Rose.’ 
rr 


BRIBERY AT ELECTIONS. 


A GENTLEMAN who was running as a can- 
didate for the lower house of a state legis- 
lature was called to his door early on the 
morning of election by a man who had 
driven in two or three miles from the coun- 
try to pay his respects. He expressed his 
great gratification that so worthy a gentle- 
man had given his fellow-citizens an oppor- 
tunity to support him, and added that his 
eldest son was that day to cast his first vote, 
and that he had taken pains to see that he 
made a good beginning in the duties of 
citizenship by voting for this particular can- 
didate. The citizen who had taken so much 
pains to show his public spirit and his good 
will to the candidate was well known to 
the latter as a substantial, well-to-do farmer, 
of good repute and possessed of consider- 
able property. He was also known to him 
as a recognized life-long member of his own 
political party. Asa matter of course, the 
candidate expressed his gratification and 
thanks for the degree of interest manifested 
in his election, and was about to close the 
interview, when he noticed that his caller 
hesitated, as if a part of his message had 
not been delivered. After a moment’s em- 
barrassment, the worthy citizen unburdened 
himself in this wise: ‘You know, Mr. —, 
I've had to drive some distance to get in here 
this morning; and I thought, mebbe, seein’ 
I'd spoiled my day’s work and used my 
team, and bein’ this was my boy’s first vote, 
you might be willin’ to give me five dol- 
lars or so.” The gentleman, amazed 
at such a proposition from. such a 
source, quickly replied: ‘‘What! You, a 
man of property and good standing 
in your neighborhood, come to me to sell 
your son's first vote! No, sir. I want you 
to understand that, if I cannot be .elected 
without ing your son’s vote, I will be 
defeated.” The citizen withdrew, “a mad- 
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was defeated, though there was no personal 
objection brought against him and his party 
was in a considerable majority in the dis- 
trict. But his opponent spent upward of 
ten thousand dollars that day at and around 
the polls. The office to which he was 
elected was worth less than five hundred 
dollars. Unfortunately, the case of this 
worthy citizen, who wanted five dollars for 
his day’s work and his boy’s vote, was by no 
means exceptional. At a somewhat earlier 
period, when the law in that state required 
voters to exhibit a tax receipt before they 
could cast their ballots, it was a common 
thing for men of this class to demand the 
amount of their tax-bills from candidates or 
their ‘‘ poll-workers” before they would 
vote. After that law was repealed, it no 
doubt seemed the natural and proper thing 
that the vote should still be paid for, and 
this came to be done, either directly, with- 
out any semblance of disguise, or, in more 
delicate cases, as payment for one’s ‘‘ day,” 
or for ‘‘the use of his team,” or whatever 
other pretext might best serve. 


The writer once asked an intelligent official 
in that region what proportion of the voters 
in his county habitually gave or received 
money for votes; and his prompt reply was: 
‘‘Nine-tenths.” On adoubt being expressed 
that the proportion could possibly be so 
large, he reflected a moment, and then said: 
‘‘Well, that may possibly be an overesti- 
mate; but two-thirds would certainly be 
within bounds.” ‘‘The extent to which 
bribery is openly carried on,” he added, 
‘‘is simply horrible; and if you were to sit 


senate. In answer to inquiries whether 

that was the usual way of procuring sen- 

atorial honors in that state, every one 

freely admitted the fact that large sums 

of money were habitually expended for 

that purpose in nearly every county in 

the state. Among the then recent cases which 

attracted considerable attention was that of 

Mr. H. B. Smith, who has just been elected 

to Congress from one of the New Jersey 
districts. This man had been induced to 
run for Congress in 1876, in what was known 
as a Republican strict; his principal if not 
only qualification being, it was said, that he 
was wealthy and ‘‘ liberal.” His party were 
that year particularly anxious to carry the 
state senate, for the sake of electing their 
United States senator, and (so the story ran), 
after having prevailed upon Mr. 8. to 
accept the congressional nomination, his 
‘‘trainers” advised him that he had better 
spend his money principally in his own 
county, where a state senator was to be 
elected. It was said that he followed this 
disinterested advice. At any rate, his party 
elected their senator in his county, while 
poor Mr. Smith was not elected to Congress, 
This year he appears to have fared better. He 
received and accepted a nomination from the 
Greenback party, as wellas from his own, was 
said to display the same sort of ‘‘ liberality” 
as before, and was returned elected. Some 
of the Vermont papers have been unkind 
enough since election to say that when he 
migrated to New Jersey, a few years ago, 
he left behind him among the Green Moun- 
tains a woman who for. several years had 
passed as his wife, either taking another with 





in my office and let me point out men as 
they passed by who engage in this business 
you would be amazed. They would include 
men of good standing in business, in society, 
and in the churches.” This was a wealthy 
rural county. 

A more specific estimate was made for the 
writer by an experienced ‘ poll-worker” in 
one of the wards of a city not far from the 
county above mentioned. He kepf a careful 
tally of the votes purchased by both parties, 
and afterward furnished a statement of the 
total number, and the number bought by 
each party. This showed that precisely 
fifty-eight out of every hundred votes were 
bought—about thirty-eight per cent. by one 
party and twenty per cent. by the other. 
His previous estimate had been that the pro- 
portion would equal two-thirds of the whole 
number. In this same city, at the last 
congressional election, there was spent at 
the polls, on the day of election, according 
to trustworthy estimates, at least one dollar 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
city—in other words, an average of four or 
five dollars for every voter on the city poll- 
lists; and among the men directly or in- 
directly engaged in paying out the money, 
to say nothing of those who received it, 
were members and officers of churches in 
good nominal standing. 

A year ago the writer happened to be in 
the neighboring State of New Jersey shortly 
after the elections had taken place, and 
heard a good deal of talk in and around the 
legislature about a “‘ political revolution” in 
one of the counties. It appeared that a 
county hitherto Republican had returned a 
Democrat to the state senate; and the ex- 
planation everywhere given was that the 
gentleman, elected was. the owner of ex- 
tensive cranberry-bogs, that his crop that 
year had been unusually large and profit- 
able, and that the proceeds had been freely 





expended to secure a seat in the state 





him or finding one in the new home he had 
consented to honor with his presence. 
Whether these statements are true or 
whether there is any necessary connection 
between the two species of ‘‘ morality” the 
writer does not undertake to say; nor does 
he know whether the voters to whom the 
candidate’s money proved so acceptable were 
acquainted with the alleged facts of his 
earlier history. Perhaps they would con- 
sider the inquiry impertinent. 

Since the first of these articles was written 
a friend has kindly sent the writer several 
newspapers, published in different parts of 
New Jersey, which fully and strikingly cor- 
roborate, so far as that state is con- 
cerned, all that has been said respect- 
ing the extent to which bribery there pre- 
vails. Directly after the last election, the 
State Gazette, one of the leading newspapers 
in the state, published at the state capital, 
expressed its alarm at the rapid increase of 
this species of crime; admitted that the most 
stringent laws had failed to correct it and 
were practically a dead letter on the statute- 
book; declared that both political parties 
were equally guilty, and that matters had 
reached a point where it was next to impos- 
sible for any but a wealthy candidate to be 
elected to any important office in the state. 
This terrible indictment appears to have 
elicited no denial and must be taken as 
confessed. Indeed, the papers above re- 
ferred to, representing both political parties, 
expressly admit the facts as stated; and, 
without exception, express their desire to 
see some effective remedy enforced. The 
only remedy that appears to have been sug- 
gested is something in the nature of an 
agreement or compact between the leaders 
and leading committees of both parties, bind- 





te any who do resort to it. This 
may be better ; but its inade- 
quacy may be considered hereafter. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASEH- 
INGTON. 


WASHINGTON SOCIETY, 
BY MARY CLEMMER. 


“Te Season "—that ponderable and em- 
phatic fact, which every winter comes to 
Washington as punctually as Congress it- 
self—has arrived and is already at its zest. 
The ceaseless night-and-day roll on the 
asphalt has begun. It means, as no other 
audible sound can, ‘‘The Season!” The 
season when fair women, in velvet robes, 
long fur-lined mantles, creamy and plumed 
bonnets, sally forth, to deposit cards and to 
show their sumptuous selves, from the Navy 
Yard to Georgetown Hights; when the 
tinkle of the German is heard in the land 
the long night through; when Mrs. Hayes 
beams benignantly enough in one afternoon 
on one thousand women, more or less, to 
make each woman sure that, for some 
occult reason indigenous to the soul of Mrs. 
Hayes, she is especially glad to see her. 
And the beauty of this consummate tact is 
that it makes Mrs. Mud, of Mudtown, as 
sure of it as it does Mrs. Parnassus, who has 
just arrived from Olympus. Then there are 
the great card receptions, when the members 
of the Cabinet discharge their inexorable 
social obligation, to the destruction of human 
life and the final annihilation of thousands 
of Paris dresses; to say nothing of state din- 
ners, elegant yet ‘‘toothsome” breakfasts, 
and select, recherché parties, to which are 
called only the elect. Boston, as I was 
made aware in October, believes, with su- 
percilious contempt, that, in this Babylon 
where I dwell, this that I have mentioned is 
all of the season —i. ¢., the light, fantastic 
toe, guzzling Jimmies, and the tag-ends of 
Paris millinery. Has Boston never heard, 
even at that remote verge where it is tacked 
| on to the planet, of Horatio King’s literary 
reunions? Of the Schillerbund? Of the 
Unity Club? Of Mrs. Dahlgren’s salons? 
Of the Philosophical Society, made up exclu- 
sively of male Solons? Oh, Boston! to think 
that it should be left to me to hold a lighted 
candle in upon the ignorance born of that 
outer darkness in which you dwell. I have 
not forgotten your air or the tip of your 
nose when you said to me: ‘I suppose, 
really, you have no society but those inane 
exceptions.” At this late moment, will you 
allow me to remark that I doubt if in an- 
other spot on the continent — not even in 
Boston — are there so many chances to be 
cheaply, distressfully, dismally ‘‘literary” 
asin Washington. It is full of spots where 
literature is cultivated; where the atmos- 
phere is as blue and thin as milk-and-water, 
the water predominating. Very likely it is 
better to be weakly literary than to be wick- 
edly wise or witty; but ‘tis awfully tire- 
some, this literary dilution. How oppress- 
ive a word may become by excess of use or 
a misuse of it. Right here I am going to 
whisper to you, INDEPENDENT, that I hate 
the word “literary.” The word means well 
enough, I dare say. All the same, I don’t 
like it. - Think of calling me “literary”! 
That isthe heaviest penalty laid upon me, 
INDEPENDENT, because I write to you. 

‘* Sometimes I am sorry I ever tried to be 
a literary lady,” said a forlorn little woman, 
sitting on my sofa. 

‘Then, my dear, never try to be literary 
again,” I said, benigniy. ‘‘ Nothing can be 
more fatiguing nor more fruitless.” 

And yet, sweeter than honey in the 
honeyeomb to this poor little fragment of a 
woman was that feeble, futile, unsufficing 
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thing that she called ‘‘Fame”—¢. ¢.,, the 


“* puffs” of a village newspaper, the praises 
of sister ‘‘female correspondents.” Y. 


there is ome title more dismally sting 


in its vacuity than even the “literary 
It is the “female corréspondent” 
read about so constantly in the weWwspap 
I wish that every man who ports’ 80 
glibly over that theme could be expatrlated 
to France, to pay fines long enough to tefich 
him to leave a right word where’ it belongs; 
never to snatch and to tack it again on to 
another word, with which it can have no 
possible connection. 

My! I began to write about society in 
Washington, to find myself foundering 
among the shoals of ‘‘ female correspond- 
ence,” though, if you lived in Washington, 
you would find the two themes inextricably 
intermingled. 

I will begin with what I know the least 
about—the Philosophical Society. I know 
a Viking who belongs to it. That is the most 
that Ican say. I am a philosopher: not of 
the masculine order; therefore, am refused 
admittance, and am .expected to receive 
with gratitude such crumbs of second-hand 

hilosophy as the Viking chooses to drop 
into my weak and waiting mind. The first 
little fact I fastened with a pin was that 
these philosophical men once were known 
to quarrel. That to-day they are divided in 
two, as were the waves of the Red Sea 
when Pharaoh entered them, without as 
near & prospect of coming together again. 
Masculine literature informs us that it is 
women who quarrel and—gossip. My sister, 
was it ever your inopportune, inevitable 
necessity to listen to a company of your 
brethren when they did not dream that you 
were within earshot? Perchance ‘you heavd 
then some gossip not indigenous to the 
feminine mind. 

I am sure, if you were compelled to listen, 
you learned one truth—that human infirmity 
belongs to human nature, and is not the ex- 
clusive property or prerogative of either 


sex. 

Washington society is slipping away from 
me again, If you want to see the Philo- 
sophical Society in its glory, you must watch 
it march to a funeral, as it did to Professor 
Henry’s, last spring. Then you will see that 
it is made up of a very superior order of 
men—in aspect, as well as in attainments. 
Professor Henry was the president of this 
Society at the time of his death. I give the 
names of its members—all men of mark in 
their special departments, a few rejoicing 
in a world-wide fame: 

National Observatory—Profs. Hale, Harkness, 
Newcomb, Holden. 

' eee ee Baird, Gill, Dale, End- 
ich. 

Coast Survey—Cutts, Hllgard, Patterson. 


Geologists and Explorere—Hayden, Powell, 
Wheeler, Gilbert. 


Mathematicians— Abbe, Coffin (et alit), Peirce. 
Statisticiana—Elliott, Toner. 
Signal Corps ( Meteorology, ete.) —Myer. 
Education—President Welling, Eaton. 
Chemists—Antisell, Gale, Tristoe. 
Microscoptsts—W oodward. 
Agriculturistse—Capron. 
Bibliographers—Spofford, Billings. 
Naturalists—Coues, Yarrow. 
Physicistsa—Cilarke, Dutton. 
Audilore—Doctors Lee, Lincoln, Johnson, 
Busez. 
It has one hundred and thirty members. 
Washington is full of scientific men. 
Esch department teems with them, as it 
does also with poets and artists. I think of 
a small company of men, coming out of 
them, who spend all their leisure time in 
writing and reading to each other poems, 
some of which seek the fire, others fame. 
These men are friends—not “a society”; and 
at times they are joined by a woman, the 
wife of a famous astronomer, who, besides 
attending to her household, fits her sons for 
college, shares the exalted pursuits of her 
husband, and writes exquisite poetry, which 
she is too timid to send to the printer. 
Neither she nor her colleagues belong to a 
society. They never attended the Schiller- 
bund nor Hon. Horatio King’s literary re- 
unions; yet they enter into the finest essence 
of Washington society. Looking at its sur- 
face coruseations, there is nothing more 
astonishing in this same society than the sub- 
stratum of inteliigence and extensive culti- 
vation which forms its basis. In no city in 
the world, in proportion to its population, 
can you finda larger ratio of leariéd, ‘cal- 










THE INDEPENDENT. 


folly that profanes it, the Capitol, on its 
central hill, stands a vast educator. Study 
on any day of central interest, and see the 
At multitude of men, women, and chil- 


‘6 Ps 7 . a a i‘ 
condition of thind regarding 


of the nation and their mantpelataiy 7 
‘What! Not know Honorable Mr, 1 t- 





ningbug?” she cries. 

‘‘No. Never heard of him.” 

“Surely, you have heard all about his 
famous bill?” 

“‘No. I know nothing about any bills 
but my grocer’s and dressmaker’s,” sighs 
Mrs. Dove. 

Unconsciously, Mrs. Eagle draws herself 
up as a superior being, while she proceeds 
to enlighten her friend on matters that 
friend cares and knows nothing about. 


In the beginning, Nature was kinder per- 

haps to Mrs. Dove than to Mrs. Eagle, whose 
superior intelligence is largely a fact of 
larger surroundings. I have yet to learn 
that puddings, and shirt-buttons, and the 
composure of the masculine mind suffers 
at all from the larger intelligence of Mrs. 
Eagle in particular, or of Washington women 
in general. But the fact yemains that the 
earth does not show an area which holds in 
the same space a greater number of women 
of remarkable intelligence and cultivation. 
The departments are thronged with them— 
women from every portion of the country; 
women true daughters of the people; 
women born and educated ladies, many 
the daughters and widows of  distin- 
guished men, who in the overcrowded 
grooves of labor sérve their country as 
clerks, for shelter and bread. These women 
do not go to the Germans, nor largely to 
receptions, to recherché breakfasts not at all; 
yet I insist that they are very positive factors 
in Washington society. I think of one, a 
woman of high lineage, whose magnificent 
presence would add lustér to the rarest 
assembly, who, when her days’ tasks are 
done, sits the long nights away at her desk, 
writing into play and story the glorious 
thoughts and imaginings for which the day- 
light holds no time. 
How absurd is it, in estimating the quality 
of the social life of any town—especially 
the many-veined life of a capital—by one 
vein alone. Thus Jong ago Washington 
society was judged solely as frivolous and 
fashionable because for two or three months 
of the year frivolity and fashion, joined to 
money and official place, doubtless prevail; 
or, at least, for the time predominate. 


Yet mental, social activities in various di- 
rections are always busy, and we know 
alive, as from time to time they strike out 
uppermost. I do not mean to cast the slight- 
est disparagement on the Schillerbund, on 
the Literary Reunion, on the Unity Club, 
each of which in its way carries with it 
beneficent purpose and influence, when I 
say that there is at least one stated reunion 
in Washington which in its elegance and 
varied grace, both of form and spirit, recalls 
the salon of Paris in its highest estate. It is 
cosmopolitan, as the bureaux d’esprit of 
the days of the Empire and the Republic, 
when Diderot, D’Alembert, Walpole, and 
Hume were quickened by the wit of Ma- 
dame Du Duffard, the eloquence of De Les- 
pinasse, the philosophy of Madame D’Epi- 
nay; when the Girondists hovered about 
the chair of Madame Roland; when even 
Robespierre caught from her lips the glow- 
ing tropes which were to garnish his 
next dreary speech before the Assembly, 
and Verginaud from her speech drank 
in fresh inspiration for his immor- 
tal utterances; when Madame De Statl 
was the glowing center of Coppet; when 
De Montmorency, De Chateaubriand, De 
Tocqueville, Ballanche, Ampére, and their 
peers found the finest inspiration in the so- 
ciety. of the woman who_ herself, in age 
most exquisite, made the humble attic of 
the Abbaye-Aux-Bois. more potent than a 
throne. I doubt if the pure Anglo-Saxon 
temperament admits, through social inter- 
course, of that high, pervasive fusion of 
mind and emotion out of which great 





tivated, ntelligent people, With all the’ 


liant as were certain’ houses'in London, Ed- 








inburgh, and Dublin, their social life 
never to rise to the highest An 


inevitable odor of bot 
from the ‘table of 





or unmade kings. This supremacy of 
personal intercourse was the prerogative 
of France. And, judging by the varied 
electric elements which enter into the tem- 
peramental and mental attributes of the 
American, we may believe that in this coun- 
try it is yet to be the most potent power to 
make and to unmake the kings of political 
power. Not that any such fell designs have 
ever entered into the minds of the elegant 
women and refined men who assemble on 
alternate Saturday evenings in the hospitable 
home of Mrs. Dahlgren. Madeline Vinton 
Dahlgren, the daughter of an Ohio states- 
man, the widow of Admiral Dahlgren, U. 8. 
N., @ marked person in Washington society 
from early youth, devotes her widowhood 
to the education of her children, to religion, 
to good deeds, to the cultivation of letters 
and of a cosmopolitan esthetic society, of 
which she is the center. Other ladies joined 
her, I believe, in originating it; but they 
have one by one dropped off—for it costs 
energy, perseverance, patience, and money, 
as well as refinement, tact, and talent, to 
sustain such an organization, and this lady 
alone seems to possess all of these factors 
in a sufficient degree to make her its 
acknowledged queen. The only inéongru- 
ity I discover in this society is its name. 
A society composed in equal numbers 
of scientists, artists, musicians, and writers 
should not seem to stand but for one idea, 
and that a dry one. Alas! it is called the 
Lrrerary Society. I must say again I like 
all of it but itsname. What a pity it did 
not catch the ‘‘cosmos,” now appropriated 
by the accomplished masculine beings who 
congregate daly in their club, in the Cor- 
coran Building. Despite its inadequate title, 
I bail this society with a sense of personal 
delight, as the strong beginning of a great 
social thought-center, whose vast and varied 
harmony shall yet grow out of the molding 
and modulating of its contrasting dut not 
conflicting elements. I can give no more 
adequate proof of this than by quoting from 
the address read by Mrs. Dahlgren, at the 
first meeting at- her house this winter, after 
a breach made by cruel Death for more than 
a year. She said: ‘‘I crave permission, as 
one of the members who had the honor to 
assist with careful deliberation in forming 
its constitution, to recall to the Society some 
of the ideas which underlie its organization 
and form its essence. 

‘First, it may be said that our aim and 
purpose isto assimilate contrarieties. . . . 
In the second place, we desire to become a 
thought nucleus. 

‘«This capital city is filled with representa- 
tive men, elected to wield the destinies of 
this great nation; also with men chosen to 
represent other nations. It is a center of 
forensic eloquence, of statescraft and di- 
plomacy. Shall it not, as well, become a 
focus of intellectual force in every domain, 
and thus exert a corresponding power over 
the national will in the various departments 
of human knowledge? Such an influence, 
to be felt, must be aggregated. With this 
view, our Society seek a solidarity of inter- 
est for the scientist, the scholar, the writer, 
and the artist. Collectively, we are brain- 
workers. Individually, we represent the 
most diverse methods; and out of this unity 
in the midst of variety—this synthesis and 
antithesis—comes our vitality. 


‘‘It hasalways appeared to me that one rea- 
son why so little real progress is made is that 
we will stupidly run on in the same grooves. 
Each circle very naturally continues to cul- 
tivate the people who share the same tastes, 
and thus shut out for itself a wider range of 
ideas. 

“« This effect in small communities is often 
painfully perceptible and contracting. This 
danger is soméwhat obviated in a place so 
cosmopolitan as Washington; yet even’ here 


smother the Prometheadi fire, leaving’ life- 





less mass undér'a gilded surface. Despite 


our purely conventional society manages’ to 
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our great advantages, the average social re- 
of Washington are often about as 
as 


ner that he is never 80 underbred as to be 
really interested in anything or to tolerate 
other than a repetition of a few meaningless 
phrases. For this vocabulary a score of 
words, unassisted by any particular idea, 
will suffice. 

“Thirdly, a .spécial aim ‘of this Society 
is the recognition of talent. The only court 
that should hold sway in a republic is the 
court of letters; the only sovereign, the 
brain autocrat. Here we aksemblé ‘to pre- 
sent or to make good the various patents 
of nobility with which the Creator has 
endowed or our patient effort made 


‘‘ Again, arising out of our fundamental 
law, the recognition of merit, grows the 
ignoring of a money power. 

‘‘ This Literary Society of Washington has 
the audacity to have found the Utopian 
limit, the Arcadian happiness of existing in- 
dependent of the tyrant sway of the Moloch 
of materialism. 

‘Tt exacts no fees or dues other than the 
brain contributions of its members, and these 
are so abundant as to form a perennial 
source of wealth, . . . 

‘* As an adjunct, however, to all this ideal 
expansiveness, your hostess is not forbidden 
to offer the exhilaration of tea or the sym- 
bolic sandwich of affiliation. . . .” 

These words, so simple, so wisely sugges- 
tive in their place, were read in her own 
parlor by a lady wearing’ black for a brave, 
honored, beloved son, who at the ‘last meet- 
ing of the Society in that howse lived and 


| had his being in that happy home, The 


mother had again taken up the life she laid 
down on that day of unutterable bereave- 
ment. She read her salutation not to straight 
rows of dyspeptic-looking literary folk; but 
to an assembly truly brilliant in its com- 
mingling variety—to high officers of Govern- 
ment, to senators, to representatives, to 
men. famous as scholars and scien- 
tists, to well-known writers, to art- 
ists, to musicians, to» clergymen, to 
lovely women, in whom ‘it séemed the 
highest wisdom to be just as beautiful as 
God made them. Herself a devout member 
of the Roman Catholic Church, nothing 


could have been more largely catholic than , 


the varied assemblage she had gathered into 
her home. In one door at one time towered 
the tall form of Father Reveille, a Domini- 
can priest from Paris; and beside him the 
boyish, yet intellectual face of Byron Sun- 
derland, the chaplain of the United States 
Senate. ° 


The Society is happy in its long-time 
president, Judge Drake, Supreme Justice of 
the Court of Claims of the District of 
Columbia, for a long time an honored sen- 
ator to the United States Senate from Mis- 
souri. A man of the clearest perceptions, 
of infinite wit, humor, and kindness of 
heart, under his manipulation the meetings 
of the Society never degenerate into dull- 
ness, nor even into formality. 

But one hour is devoted to the reading of 
essays, poems, or formal discussion; while 
several hours are given to music, con- 
versation, supper—which, I observe, the 
most intellectual rarely disdain. Im- 
agine the forlorn estate of all these beau- 
tiful and enlightened beings if noth- 
ing more reviving were offered than 
lemonade and sponge-cake—the dreariest 
‘‘refreshment” I can think of; or if, after 
hours of music, art, and literature, they car- 
ried home all their new esthetic stores on an 
empty stomach. A good housewife forbids. 
I have heard much of “‘ intellectual repasts ”; 
but never yet saw one go intellectual that it 
‘was not enlivened and made more so by a 
delicate sandwich and a cup of fragrant 
Mocha, to sdy nothing of the still more de- 
lectable viands which Mrs. Dahlgren be- 
stows. 

‘Have T not told you enough, O Athenians! 





to convince you that we, as well as you, 
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have “Society”? One, at least, in which 
woman is equal, queen, and lawgiver. It is 
Emerson who says: “If every man recalled 
his experiences, he might find the best in the 
speech of superior women; which was better 
than song, and carried ingenuity, character, 
wise counsel, and affection as easily as the 
wit with which it was adorned, They are 
not only wise; they make us wise, No man 
can be a master in conversation who has not 
learned much from women. Their pres- 
ence and inspiration are essential to its suc- 
cess,” 

I doubt if the Continent could show a 
group of rarer women than were seen at 
Mrs. Dahlgren’s, last Saturday night. Noth- 
ing was more remarkable about them than 
that they were as beautiful to behold as they 
were mentally brilliant. It is saying much 
for the men with whom they conversed to 
add that they were as fine as the women. 
Nor did they talk wholly for victory; but 
sometimes for truth, often for comfort and 
joy, perhaps elways with that undercon- 
sciousness of mutual admiration, so thrilling 
to the finest nerve of self-love, for all are 
human. 

We have much to regret; much to mend; 
much fp gata. But strong manhood, fine 
womanhood, great intelligence, keen sensi- 
bility, virtuous life, boundless aspiration, 
elegant manners abound in Washington; 
and, in the words of our sage, ‘‘ we hope 
in the next generation will much more 
abound.” 

Wasuinaton, D. C., January, 1879. 





COMMUNISM AND SOCIALISM. 
Vi 
SMALLER COMMUNISMS CONTINUED. 











BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL, D. 


Tne history of communism receives val- 
uable contributions from experiments that 
have been made in the United States. Al- 
though the first settlers came chiefly from a 
class in society and a land which held indi- 
vidual property in high honor; yet in the 
early times of the colony in Virginia there 
was properly no separate ownership of lund, 
but only ownership of shares in the com- 
pany. This departure from the rule of 
private property, although not an extreme 
one, was attended with disastrous results. 
A single man did only about a third of a 
fair day’s work, and the system of separate 
proprietorship was introduced after four 
years of trial. 

From the time of the first settlements 
until the age of the Revolution, if there 
were any communistic societies founded, I 
have met with no account of them. The 
first, which has had a long life, was that of 
the Shakers, or Shaking Quakers, as they 
were at first called, on account of their 
bodily movements in worship. The mem- 
bers of this sect or society left England in 
1774 and have prospered ever since. It has 
now multiplied into settlements—twelve of 
them in New York and New England—in 
regard to which we borrow the following 
statistics from Dr. Nordhoff’s book on com- 
munistic societies in the United States, pub- 
lished in 1875. Their property consists of 
49,335 acres of land in home farms, with 
other real estate. The value of their houses 
and personal property is not given. The 
population of all the communities consists 
of 695 male and 1,189 female adults, with 
531 young persons under twenty one, of 
whom 192 are males and 839 females, 
amounting in all to 2,415 in 1874, while the 
maximum of population was 5,069, a decline 
to less than half, for which we are not able 
to account save on the supposition that there 
are more permanent causes of decay now at 
work within the communities. One of them, 
that at Tyringham, Mass., has lately been 
disbanded. 

The other communities (except the 
Oneida and Wallingford settlements of the 
Perfectionists, which are strictly indigenous, 
and the Shakers, who are of English 
origin) are of foreign extraction. That is, 
they originated in movements either of Ger- 
mans or Swedes who held peculiar views to 
find religious and social liberty on this side 
of the water, which was not possible in their 
own country; or they represent the social 
opinions of some of the great lights of 
Earope in that department. of philosophy. 
Of these eleven belong to what Mr. Noyes, 
the founder of the Perfectionist communi- 
ties, in his history of American Socialisms 
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(1870), calls the Owen group, created either 
personally by Robert Owen or to be traced 
back to his influence. All of these eleven 
settlements have miserably failed, and the 
average duration of eight of the principal 
ones is about a year and a half. _ 

The communities founded in a degree on 
the ‘‘rule” of Fourier, in or after the year 
1843, when the system of this Frenchman. 
began to be preached and reduced to experi- 
ment, were in all about thirty-four. All of 
these have now entirely disappeared, and a 
large number of them lasted only a few 
months. We must not believe, however, 
that any of that freedom between the sexes 
was contemplated or allowed in them which 
Fourier himself would have permitted with- 
out shame. Nor were these settlements 
properly communistic; since labor, capital, 
and skill were all factors in the scheme of 
the first founder. We may pass them by, 
therefore; and have need only to say of the 
colony founded by Cabet, author of a Euto- 
pia called the “Voyage to Icaria,” that in 
1850 he led a colony to Nauvoo, after the 
Mormons were driven away; that in 1856 the 
leader went to St. Louis, with some of his 
followers, leaving the rest at the first home 
of the body; that these dispersed ere long, 
some of them forming a new settlement near 
Corning, in Iowa, which, when Dr. Nord- 
hoff saw it, consisted of only sixty-five 
members, in eleven families. These people 
were chiefly French in extraction, of a ne- 
tionality which finds it hard to maintain 
colonies in new conditions of life; and the 
founder seems to have been a theorist, in- 
competent to lead the way in a new organ- 
ization. It ought to be mentioned, however, 
for his credit, that he required his colonists 
to marry and live in the family state. 


From these abortive attempts to establish 
communities in the territory of the United 
States we turn to others which are more suc- 
cessful. The oldest, the Shakers, were at 
their origin a society of enthusiasts in hum- 
ble life, who separated from the Quakers 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Ann Lee, one of the members, on account 
of spiritual manifestations believed to have 
been made to her, became an oracle in the 
body; and in 1773 she declared that a rev- 
elation from Heaven instructed her to go to 
America. The next year she crossed the 
sea, with eight others, and settled in the 
woods of Watervliet, near Albany. She 
preached, and was believed to have per- 
formed remarkable cures. From her were 
derived the rule of celibacy, and for per- 
sons seeking admission into the infant soci- 
ety the obligation to make an oral confes- 
sion of sin in the presence of an older mem- 
ber of the community. She died in 1784, 
as the acknowledged head of the church, 
and had afterward nearly equal honors paid 
to her with the Saviour. Under the second 
successor of Ann Lee almost all the societies 
in New York and New England were 
founded; and under the third, a woman 
named Lucy Wright, whose leadership 
lasted nearly thirty years, those in Ohio and 
Kentucky. ‘The latter grew up during the 
remarkable revivals in Kentucky at the 
beginning of the century, which were at- 
tended with involuntary convulsions of the 
body. After 1830 the Shakers founded no 
new society. 

Dr. Nordhoff gives the leading doctrines 
of the Shakers, which are to some of them 
singular enough. They hold that God is a 
dual person, male and female; that Adam, 
created in his image, was dual also; that the 
sameis true of all angels and spirits; and 
that Christ is one of the highest of spirits, 
who appeared first in the person of Jesus 
and afterward in that of Ann Lee. There 
are four Heavens and four Helle. Noah 
went to the first Heaven, and the wicked of 
his time to the first Hell, The second 
Heaven was called Paradise, and contained 
the pious Jews until the appearance of 
Christ. The third, that into which the 
Apostle Paul was caught, included all that 
lived until the time of Ann Lee. The 
fourth is now being filled: up, and ‘‘is to 
supersede all the others,” 

They hold that the day of judgment, or 
beginning of Christ’s kingdom on. earth, 
began with the establishment. of their 
church, and will go,.on until it. is brought 
to its completion. . The Pentecostal Church, 
they. think, was. the standard, and true 
Church, from which the Christians fell away; 
but their community has returned to the 





true doctrine and practice. Its main prin- 
ciples were common property, celibacy, 
non-resistance, a separate government 
{from that of the state?], and power over 
diseases. All these they embody in their 
system but the last, which they also hope of 
receiving. They discard the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the resurrection of the body, and 
the Atonement. They worship neither 
Christ nor Ann Lee; but pay both love and 
reverence. 

They have a belief that a sinless life is 
within human reach, and that to this “all 
their members ought to attain.” 

In regard to marriage and property, they 
do not take the position that these are crimes; 
but only marks of a lower order of society. 
The world will have a chance to become 
pure in a future state, as well as here. 

They believe in spiritual communication 
and possession. They themselves have con- 
versed with spirits—even with those that 
lived before the Flood. They claim that in- 
spired gifts have been granted to their 
churches. In the earlier times of the sect 
their professed to have the gift of tongues. 


The travels of President Dwight make 
mention of this gift of tongues in a 
letter of the author written as early as 1799 
(Vol. III, p. 161). I give his words: ‘‘The 
company at whose worship I was present 
declared that they could speak with tongues; 
and that both the words and the tune were 
inspired. I observed to them that the sounds 
which they made, and which they called 
language, could not be words, because they 
were not articulated. One of the women 
replied: ‘How dost thee know but that we 
speak the Hotmatot language? The lan- 
guage of the Hotmatots is said to be made 
up of such sort of words.’” 

Dr. Dwight in the same place gives state- 
ments from the work of one Thomas Brown, 
once a Quaker and for a time a member of 
the Society of Shakers, but afterward dis- 
missed from their body. This book, pub- 
lished in 1798, gives very disparaging ac- 
counts of the morality of Ann Lee and her 
brother William Lee, and says of the society 
that they esteem it lawful to lie, to defraud, 
and quote Scripture falsely, for the good of 
the Church—lawful for the elders, at least, 
if not for the brethren. Another charge is 
that they retain the property and refuse to 
pay for the labor of such as leave them, 
alleging for it the reason that they will only 
spend it on their lusts. But these and simi- 
lar charges against their character eighty 
years ago must be received with many grains 
of allowance, if not entirely disbelieved, 
both because they come from a man who 
was expelled from the community after liv- 
ing seven years in it, and because in later 
times no such charges, so far as we know, 
have been renewed on good evidence, 

Dr. Dwight himself seeks to do them jus- 
tice. Probably, says he, ‘‘there never was 
a sillier enthusiasm than this; yet, by a 
singular combination of circumstances, it 
has become to society the most harmless, 
and in some respects the most useless, per- 
haps, of all the mental extravagances of 
this nature recorded in history. The doc- 
trines are so gross that they never can 
spread far; while the industry, manual 
skill, fair dealing, and orderly behavior of 
the brotherhood render them useful mem- 
bers of society.” 

The Shakers (leaving out of sight for the 
present the children from abroad, who are 
brought up) consist of two orders: novices, 
or such as are not full members of the com- 
munity, and full members. The latter are 
not easily accessible in their houses to 
strangers. All communication with travelers 
and others whose curiosity draws them to 
the Shaker settlements takes place at the 
houses where the novices are lodged. When 
a person wisheg to join the body, his first 
duty is to make a full confession to an 
elder of the same sex with the person in 
question. It would seem that this confes- 
sion is renewed afterward from time to 
time, for one of the elders, cited by Dr. 
Nordhoff, says that it ‘‘often takes years for 
individuals.to complete this work of thor- 
ough confession and repentance”; to which 
he adds that. upon this, more than upon 
aught else, depends their success as perma- 
nent and happy members.” The effect of 
such a confession made to God in the pres. 
ence ‘‘of one of his. true witnesses” can 
bring, they justly think, upon the person 
making the confession ‘‘a more awful 
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sense of his accountability both to God and 
to man than all his confessions in darkness 
had ever done.” 

The candidate for membership brings his 
property with him, which is held in trust by 
the community. The use of it goes to the 
body, and he is maintained, without wages 
of labor or receipt of interest, When he 
enters the body, he gives up all claim upon 
his property forever. If this be so, the 
complaint of Brown, which has been men- 
tioned, is entirely without foundation. 

The community of goods is connected 
with a common life of great plainness and 
of obligation to work under the authorized 
foreman. The habits of all the Shaker 
bodies are exceedingly neat and frugal. 
This, with their industry, directed by ex- 
perience to profitable objects, has made 
them thriving and even wealthy. ~ 

Their worship on Sunday consists of 
singing a hymn, addresses by & male and s 
female elder, with a kind of shuffling dance, 
in which all participate. Sometimes silent 
prayer is called for by an elder. Some- 
times the prayers of the assembly are asked 
for by some person in distress of mind. 
Sometimes a person sets up a whirl or cir- 
cular dance, which continues fora consid- 
erable time. Their meetings in their public 
or family hall are partly religious and partly 
social. . 

For many particulars of their social life, 
for their intercourse with spirits, for their 
family police and the care taken to prevent 
anything which would cause scandal, we 
must referto Dr. Nordhoff’s volume, one- 
quarter of which is devoted to this form of 
communistic life. Springing out of the 
Society of Friends, they have inherited some 
of the mystical and spiritual elements of the 
latter, together with their tendency to quiet- 
ude and to rationalism. Their community 
of goods is apparently derived from that of 
the Pentecostal Church; their speaking with 
tongues is but a repetition of that recorded in 
the Book of Acts and the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians—or, rather, a copy of an orig- 
inal about which they know little; their 
confession is suggested by the confession 
recommended in the Epistle of James; their 
dances, perhaps, :point back to David and 
Miriam. In some things they bear a resem- 
blance to the Essenes and the Therapeute— 
asin filling up their numbers by means of 
adopted ¢hildren they are like the former; 
in their dances like the latter; in their being 
a celibatary union like both; and in the liv- 
ing of the sexes together again like the lat- 
ter. We may add that, like the Therapcuta, 
they lead such a life free from ascertained 
scandal. Ip shrewdness, economy, and 
practical management they are surpassed by 
communities on no other basis. 

New Haven, Corn. 





THE COINAGE ACT OF 1873. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 





Tue bill which, with some amendments, 
became the Coinage Act of February 12th, 
1878, was originlly prepared in 1869 and 
1870, mainly by Mr. John Jay Knox, then 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency. On 
the 25th of April, 1870, it was transmitted 
to the Senate by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, accompanied by an elaborate 
statement from Mr. Knox, explaining its 
provisions and particuarly referring to the 
proposed discontinuance of the coinage of 
the standard silver dollar of 412 1-2 grains. 
On the 10th of January, 1871, the bill, 
having been discussed, was passed by the 
Senate; and on the 27th of May, 1872, it 
was, with some amendments, passed by 
the House of Representatives. Being re- 
turned to the Senate, it was again passed by 
that body, on the 17th of January, 1873; 
and having gone into the hands of a con- 
ference committee of the two houses of 
Congress, it finally became a law on the 
12th of February, 1873, or nearly three years 
after its first introduction into the Senate. 
For more than two years the bill was pend- 
ing before Congress; and during this time it 
was, in compliance witha resolution of the 
House of. Representatives, subjected to a 
critical examination by Treasury officers 
and experts in coinage matters. 

This history shows that the measure was 
not hurried through Congress, and not 


_ adopted. without the fullest opportunity to 


understand its. character. There was in it 
no trickery, and no purpose, in discontinu- 
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ing the coimage of the silver dollar of 4121-2 
grains, to favor the interests of either debtor 
or creditor. The legislation was at the time 
deemed wise for the general good of the 
whole country; and it is worthy of notice 
that, in the debate upon the bill, not a 
single member of either house of Congress 
objected to the discontinuance of this dollar 


in our coinage system. 
The act provides that the gold coins of 
the United States sha)) be as follows: 


Standard Gold. 
The one-dollar piece... .........+seseeeee+ 25 8-10 grains. 
The quarter-cagle...........ccccsecerseee 641-2 grains. 
The three-dollar piece.................+++ 77 4-10 grains. 
The half-cagle...........:ssessevveeeseeees 129 grains. 
The GouDbe-@aghe............cesceceveecces 516 grains. 


There is here no addition of new coins to 
the previous list, and no change in the 
weight of the coins, or in the fineness of 
standard gold, or in the legal-tender charac- 
ter of these coins. The one-dollar gold 
piece, weighing 25 8-10 grains, was, how- 
ever, declared to be ‘‘the unit of value,” 
which means that, as to weight and fineness, 
it should thereafter be the standard unit to 
which all other coins, having an unlimited 
legal-tender power, were to be adjusted in 
their mint value. 

The same act provides for the following 
silver coins: 


Standard Silver. 
The trade-doliar...... 420 grains troy. 
The half-dollar.....:.. 12 1-2 grams, or 1929-10 grains. 
The quarter-doliar.... 61-4 grams, or 96 45-100 grains. 
a daponsmeesies 2 1-2 grams, or 38 58-100 grains. 


The trade dollar, to which we shall refer 
in another connection, was a new coin, 
authorized by this act. The three-cent and 
five-cent silver pieces were stricken from the 
list of silvercoinage. Thesame was true of the 
silver dollar of 412 1-2 grains, as authorized 
by the Act of January 18th, 1887. The seven- 
teenth section of the Act of 1878 expressly 
declares that ‘“‘no coins, either of gold, 
silver, or minor coinage, shall hereafter be 
issued from the mint other than those of the 
denominations, standards, and weights here- 
to set forth.” This, of course, ended the 
coinage of the former standard silver dollar 
80 long as the law should remain in force. 

The weight of the half-dollar, the quarter- 
dollar, and the dime, being expressed in the 
gramme, or French unit of weights—which 
by an act of Congress of July 28th, 1866, 
was fixed at 15 432-1000 grains troy— 
was slightly increased, in order to bring 
these coins into conformity ‘with the 
five-franc coin of the Latin Union and the 
money units of several states in Central and 
South America.” This increase of weight, 
if extended to a dollar or computed by two 
half-dollars, would give a dollar of 385 8-10 
grains, instead of one of 384 grains. 

All these silver coins, including the trade 
dollar, were made ‘‘a legal tender at their 
nominal value for any amount not exceed- 
ing five dollars in any one payment.” The 
trade dollar was included by inadvertence, 
as it was not intended to be a coin for cir- 
culation in this country at all; and; hence, 
Congress, by the Act of July 22d, 1876, dispos- 
sessed it of all legal-tender power in the 
United States, and reduced it to the con- 
dition of silver bullion, and left it to the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to limit the coinage of such dollars ‘‘to such 
an amount as he may deem sufficient to meet 
the export demand for the same.” 

As to the coinage, whether of gold or 
silver coins, the law provides that any owner 
of gold bullion may deposit the same at the 
mint, to be formed into coin or bars on his 
account and for his benefit; and that any 
owner of silver bullion may do the same for 
the purpose of coinage into trade dollars, 
with the qualification that ‘no deposit of 
silver for other coinage shall be received.” 
In respect to the half-dollar, the quarter- 
dollar, and the dime, provision is made for 
the purchase of the necessary silver bullion 
by the Government, for the striking of these 
coins on account of the Treasury of the 
United States, and for the manner of getting 
them into circulation among the people. 

The careful reader of this act will observe 
that in it nothing is expressly said about the 
silver dollar of 412 1-2 grains, and that no 
provision is made in reference to the small 
amount of such dollars then in existence. 
This dollar is dropped from the coinage 
system authorized by the act, by not being 
included in the list of legal coins specified; 
and the gold dollar of 25 8-10 grains takes its 
place as “‘ the unit of value,” while the silver 

half-dollar, the quarter-dollar, and the dime, 











slightly increased in weight, occupy the 


position of simply subsidiary coins, to be 
issued by the Government on its own ac- 


coum and exchanged at par for gold coins, — 


and made a legal tender in payments not 
exceeding five dollars, which is just the 
position assigned to these fractional silver 
coins by the Act of 1853. 

There can be no doubt as to the intent 
and the result of thislegislation. In making 
the gold dollar “‘the unit of value,” in de- 
claring that all the gold coins should be un- 
limited legal tenders in the payment of 
debts, in limiting the legal-tender power of 
the fractional silver coins to sums not ex- 
ceeding five dollars, and in discontinuing 
the coinage of the standard silver dollar the 
act made the gold coinage of the United 
States the sole standard of value in the busi- 
ness transactions of the country. Was this 
a sudden change in the previous status of 
things, forced upon the people by law, or 
was it simply establishing by the formality 
of law what already existed, in fact, and had 
for years so existed as the consequence of 
the coinage acts of 1834 and 1853? 


It should be remembered, in considering 
this question, that the silver dollar of 412 1-2 
grains had for about forty years been practi- 
cally an obsolete coin in respect to all busi- 
ness purposes. The total coinage of such 
dollars from 1793 to 1873 amounted to only 
$8,045,838; and, owing to the reduction in 
the weight of gold coins made by the Act of 
June 28th, 1834, these dollars, as compared 
with the gold coins authorized by this act, 
were more valuable as silver bullion than as 
money, and, hence, had passed out of general 
circulation. A large number of them had 
been either melted up in this country or ex- 
ported, on account of their bullion value. 
They were so entirely insignificant in 
quantity that, though as a matter of tech- 
nical law they were unlimited legal tenders, 
they did not as such enter ihto the contracts 
and trade of the people, and were not con- 
templated in the monetary engagements and 
transactions of the Government. The coin- 
age of gold, as compared with that of silver, 
had very largely increased; and gold coins, 
and these only, had by both the Government 
and the people come into general use as the 
understood standard of value in all contracts 
for coin payments, and but for the existence 
of legal-tender notes would have been in 
absolutely universal use. The prevalent 
opinion in Europe and in this country when 
the Act of 1873 was passed was strongly in 
favor of the single standard of gold. The 
great decline in the price of silver had not 
then occurred, and 412 1-2 grains of standard 
silver, which represented the weight of the 
silver dollar, were worth more in the market 
than 25 8-10 grains of standard gold, which 
was the weight of the gold dollar; and for this 
reason gold coins and silver dollars could 
not be maintained in concurrent circu- 
lation. The former had driven the latter 
into disuse. 

These are the circumstances under which 
the Act of 1873 was passed; and nothing can 
be clearer, as a matter of history, than that, 
in suspending the coinage of the standard 
silver dollar and establishing the single 
standard of gold, the act merely put into 
the form of law what was already a fact of 
universal practice. It conformed the law to 
the state of the facts resulting from the 
coinage acts of 1834 and 1858. And as to 
the silver dollars then in existence, and the 
silver fractions of a dollar coined prior to 
1858, both of which were unlimited legal 
tenders, the act simply left them to their 
fate, without any special provision in regard 
to them, not deeming them of sufficient 
significance to call for any legislative action 
one way or the other. It did not deprive 
these coins of their full legal-tender charac- 
ter; and, hence, so far as they existed at all, 
they possessed this character as completely 
after as they did before the passage of the 
act. 

The case is widely different from what it 
would have been if these practically non- 
existent coins had in 1878 formed the current 
legal-tender coins in use among the people, 
especially in view of the fact that their 
bullion value was proportionately greater 
than that of the gold coins. Congress, upon 
this supposition, would have authorized a 
sudden and even revolutionary change in 
the coinage of the country, superseding the 
coins in use by those that had not been in 
use for a long series of years. Nothing of 








this kind was done; and but for the great 


decline in the price of silver since the Act of 
1878 there would not have been a word of 
complaint against the act, nor would there 
have been any party to clamor for the coin- 
age of the standard silver dollar. Those 
who are now so zealous for this dollar would 
have been quite content that all debts pay- 
able in coin should continue to be computed 
and paid according to the standard of gold, 
as they had been for about forty years. The 
recent depreciation of silver is the real cause 
of the so-called silver question; and but for 
this reason the Silver Law of February 28th, 
1878, would not have been enacted. The 
reason of the law is certainly no credit to 
the country or to the Congress that acted 
upon it. 


MY LADY LOVE. 


BY MISS MARY B. FERRY. 


Sux smiles, the earth grows brighter, 
The sunbeams clearer fall ; 

She blushes, and the splendor 
Soft flushes over all. 





She sighs, and through the forest 
The whispering wind makes moan ; 

She weeps, the night is dreary, 
Starless and chill and lone. 


She sleeps, and dreaming lilies 
Float on the water’s breast ; 
She wakes, and happy songsters 
Rise singing from their rest. 


She loves, the sky grows tender, 
The roses flush and glow ; 
My happy heart alone can hear 
The whisper sweet and low. 
NoRwaALx, Conn. 





WITHDRAWAL FROM THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN MINISTRY. 





BY PROFESSOR R. W. PATTERSON, D.D. 


Tre INDEPENDENT of October 24th con- 
tained a courteous reply from Dr. Duffield 
to my criticism of the Assembly’s deliver- 
ance in May last as to the withdrawal of 
ministers from the Presbyterian Church. 
My answer to Dr. D. proved to be too long 
for the columns of THe INDEPENDENT. I 
now give only the leading points in that 
answer. 

The Assembly, it will be remembered, 
advised ministers who cannot any longer 
subscribe to the Confession of Faith to take 
“the authorized course,” by withdrawing 
from the Church. My exceptions to this de- 
liverance were: (1.) That the same Assem- 
bly had declared that a churchmember 
could not cease to be a member, in an order- 
ly way, except by death, dismission, or dis- 
cipline; and that the withdrawal of a minis- 
ter from the Presbyterian Church carries 
with it hischurchmembership. (2.) That, if 
the case of a minister should be regarded as 
specially provided for, it remained true that 
no authority for the withdrawal of a minis- 
ter ‘‘can be found in the Form of Govern- 
ment, or Book of Discipline, or in any 
direct deliverance of any General Assembly 
to that effect.” Professor Duffield does not 
deny either of these positions. But he goes 
outside of our Book and the decisions of the 
General Assembly for his authority. I beg 
leave to suggest two or three objections to 
his argument. 

1. His positions, if admitted, would open 
a door out of the Presbyterian Church too 
wide for its safety; and the presumption 
is, therefore, strongly against the validity of 
his argument. His ground, if I rightly 
understand him,.is that it matters not what 
may be the views avowed by a minister; 
he has a right, if he claims to be conscien- 
tious, to withdraw without censure. He 
may be a free-lover, an atheist, or what not; 
his right of peaceful withdrawal is the same. 
Is this the ‘“‘freedom”’of conscience” and 
‘right of private judgment” which the 
Presbyterian Church recognizes? But few 
of our ministers, I think, will say so. We 
do hold that no civil pains or penalties 
should be inflicted upon a man who re- 
nounces the Gospel. But do we not, at the 
same time, hold that the Church has the 
right to ‘‘censure” and ‘‘depose” such an 
offender, even though he may peaceably 
withdraw? Is not this necessary for the 
vindication of the Church’s authority over a 
man who has voluntarily placed himself 
under its “ministerial” control. If the 
Church conferred upon him his ministerial 
office on his entering into covenant with it, 








has it not the right to divest him of that 
office when he avowedly breaks his cove- 
nant? Or, did his covenant imply the right 
to abandon the Christian faith without cen- 
sure whenever his ‘‘conscienee” should so 
dictate, according to his own standard of 
conscientiousness? I would say, if a minis- 
ter conscientiously dissents from the doc- 
trines of our Church, within the limits of 
our common Christianity, he should be per- 
mitted peacefully to withdraw; but beyond 
this I could not go, and I think I am a lib- 
eral Presbyterian. 

2. Dr. Duffield’s position is not sustained 
by his appeal to the second article of the 
Plan of Union, which was adopted by the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia in 
1758. That article provided that any mem- 
ber or members who might conscientiously 
dissent from any “determination” of the 
Synod should either passively submit or 
‘* peacefully withdraw,” if the ‘‘ determina- 
tion” were deemed by the majority ‘‘ indis- 
pensable” in respect to doctrine or govern- 
ment. But the first article required that all 
the members should adopt the Westminster 
Confession and the Presbyterian Plan of 
Government. And the second article, there- 
fore, presumed that, if there shquid be con- 
scientious dissenters from any “‘detefmina- 
tions” of the Synod, they would still be Pres- 
byterians, both in regard to doctrine and 
order. Moreover, it was provided that such 
persons might withdraw only in case of their 
conscientious dissent from ‘‘ determinations” 
or decisions of the Synod on questions that 
might have come before it. But this, surely, 
did not ‘‘ authorize” any member of the 
Synod to give notice to the body at any time 
that he had abandoned the Christian faith, 
and so to go out without deposition or cen- 
sure. No such construction of the article 
was ever thought of until of late; and, there- 
fore, it has never been referred to in any of 
the ‘‘Digests” as ‘‘authority” for the “‘ peace- 
able withdrawal” of ministers who may re- 
nounce the Gospel or any of its fundamental 
doctrines, or even of those who may prefer 
to go to another denomination but refuse to 
ask for letters of dismission. Besides, the 
more exact constitution of the Church, which 
was adopted in 1789, explicitly defines the 
ways in which ministers may leave or be 
removed from their presbyteries; and the 
‘‘authorized course” for which Professor 
Duffield contends is nowhere mentioned or 
implied, plainly because no such method of 
withdrawal was known to the Church at that 
time. 

8. The acts of the General Assembly in 
regard to the withdrawal of ministers con- 
tradict the principle of Dr. Duffield. 


(a.) Those acts are conformed to the pro- 
visions of our Form of Government for the 
dismission of ministers, as well as private 
members, by letter, to other ecclesiastical 
bodies. 

(b.) In cases where ministers have with- 
drawn without letters, and joined other 
Evangelical bodies, the Assembly has pro- 
nounced their conduct ‘‘disovderly”; but 
has advised that their namcs be dropped 
from the rolls of their presbyteries.—(‘‘As- 
sembly of 1828,” p. 239.) In the case of a 
private member thus irregularly withdraw- 
ing, the Assembly has “ authorized” suspen- 
sion.—(‘‘ 1825,” p. 188.) In the case of min- 
isterial withdrawal, which was pronounced 
‘‘disorderly” by the Assembly of 1828, 
there is no intimation of anything peculiar 
in the ‘‘manner” of withdrawal, except 
that no letter of dismission was asked for. 
This is clear from the record. 


(c.) Another class of cases has been dealt 
with by the Assembly, in which ministers 
have withdrawn without letters, and have 
either organized new bodies, not deemed 
sound in the faith or orderly in their 
methods, or have stood independent. In 
such cases the Assembly has definitely 
‘‘authorized” or ‘‘approved” the ‘‘sus- 
pension” of the withdrawing ministers. 
See Baird’s ‘‘ Digest,” pp. 630—634, pp. 
634—687,, pp. 640—644, from which it 
appears that the Assembly sanctioned 
the ‘‘suspension” of seceding members by 
the Synod of the Carolinas as “‘ regular 
and constitutional”; “highly approved the 
firm and temperate measures taken by the 
Synod of Kentucky,” which included the 
‘*suspension” of several ministers who 
were not accused of any offense but that 
of withdrawal from the Presbyterian Church 
on account of their unsoundness in faith; 
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Kentucky in a case involving the same 
principle. In 1881 the Assembly, in the 
case of Rev. Theodore Clapp, who had in- 
formed the Presbytery of Mississippi that 
he could no longer subscribe to the Confes- 
sion, and whose name had been dropped 
from their roll as no longer a member of 
the Presbyterian Church, ‘‘ Resolved, That, 
since Mr. Clapp had neither been dismissed 
nor suspended by the Presbytery, he was 
still a member of that body,” and that there 
were ‘sufficient reasons for proceeding to 
try him upon the charge of error in doc- 
trine.” And he was accordingly deposed 
by the Presbytery. Why did not the 
Assembly advise Mr. Clapp to take ‘‘the 
authorized course,” and ‘‘ withdraw peace- 
fully” from the Presbytery? Simply be- 
cause they knew of no such “authorized 
course.” Lastly, it is strongly confirmatory of 
this view that the O. S. Assembly authorized 
the erasure of a minister’s name from the 
roll of his presbytery, in case he has united 
with another body, ‘‘ provided he leaves the 
Church without being chargeable with funda- 
mental error in doctrine or immorality of 
life,” clearly implying a right of further 
jurisdiction over him if he i thus charge- 
able. Thus all the acts of the Assembly 
from 1789 to 1878 are against Dr. Duf- 
field’s position. 

4. But Professor Duffield appeals to the 
frequent cases in which presbyteries have 
dropped from their rolls the names of min- 
isters to whom they could not give letters, on 
account of their peculiar views. This fact, 
however, only shows the straits to which 
presbyteries are reduced by the absence of 
any law “authorizing” the withdrawal of 
ministers in such caves. They do not sanc- 
tion such withdrawals as regular; but 
simply pass them over by dropping the 
names of the persons concerned. And the 
higher judicatories pass over the irregular- 
ity as expedient, though not strictly lawful. 

5. The Professor quotes Dr. Miller’s opin- 
ion. But Dr. Miller only advised a minister, 
who felt that he must controvert the doc- 
trines of the Church, to ‘‘ peaceably with- 
draw, and join some other branch of the visible 
Church, with which he can walk harmoni- 
ously.” ‘‘Such he may find,” adds Dr. 
Miller, ‘‘almost anywhere, unless his views 
be singularly eccentric.” But this, if it were 
authority, would not provide for the with- 
drawal of an “eccentric” minister, like Dr. 
Miller’s son, to the world. The opinion of 
Dr. Miller does not support Dr. Duffield’s 
position. 

Dr. Duffield refers to Dr. Hodge’s opinion 
in regard to demission of the ministry; but 
does not inform his readers that Dr. Hodge’s 
view was disapproved by an overwhelming 
majority of the General Assembly the very 
next month after his argument was pub- 
lished. 

Of course, I will be understood, in what I 
have said on this subject, only as endeavor- 
ing to show that the course recommended by 
the last General Assembly in regard to the 
peaceable withdrawal of ministers was never 
“authorized” by any previous Assembly or 
by any former action of the Church. And 
so much, I think, has been established. It 
is a separate question what the Jaw of the 
Church ought to be in relation to such 
cases, 





THE NEW ENDYMION. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
A TALE IN SEVEN CHAPTERS, 
ta 

The wagon drew up at the door. “Jump 
down, sir,” said my uncle. “Diana,” he 
continued, ‘‘ this is your Cousin William. I 
think you may trust him.” 

She came forward and gave me her hand. 
It was soft and smooth and slender. She 
conquered me with the first glance of her 
great hazel eyes. Her whole figure and 
bearing were goddess-like, and withal com- 
pletely feminine. She was well-named 
after the chaste huntress of mythology. I 
never saw a woman’s form at once so stately, 
80 supple, and so refined. 

Her pale auburn hair was massed over her 
low forehead like the crescent moon, Her 
nose was straight and delicate; her cheeks 
oval; her mouth curved like a bow; her 
chin round and white. She was dressed in 
white, with a black bow at her throat and 
® black sash round her waist; and a black 
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and sustained the action of the Synod of 





velvet ribbon bound her hair. She was tall, 


but not too tall; and the lines of her figure 
were at once graceful and severe. She 
would have impressed me at any time and 
in any place; but in this secluded spot and 
in my condition of peculiar sensitiveness she 
came upon me almost like a being from a su- 
perior world. The ordinary daylight seemed 
too rude and familiar for her. She should have 
dwelt, methought, under the mystic influen- 
ces of the moon. The original reserve and 
innocent dignity of her demeanor were 
somehow suggestive of the pure, cold gla- 
mour of that strange companion of our 
earth. 


While her father took the wagon round 
to the stable, she led me within doors, and 
made me sit down in the pleasant little par- 
lor. It was full of the odor of flowers. 

“You look tired, Cousin Will,” said she. 
“It is a long way from London here.” 

“*It seems so, indeed. If I had journeyed 
to another planet, all this could not seem 
more fresh and delightful. Have you ever 
been there?” 

“In London? Oh! no. Why should I? 
I was born here, and this is my home.” 

True enough. London, with its smoke 
and turmoil, was no place for this young 
sybil, Her beautiful feet were made to 
tread nothing lower than mountain-tops. I 
asked her whether many people visited them 
here. 

‘« Last year we saw a great many—twelve, 
I believe,” she answered, quite simply, as if 
the population of the earth were but a small 
multiple of that number. ‘‘ But they were 
all scientific persons, who came to find out 
about our discoveries. You are not scien- 
tific?” 

“‘No, indeed! I am nothing. Only a 
young man,” 

“You are the first young man I have 
seen.” 

‘I wish I were a better specimen!” I said, 
rather ruefully. ‘‘ They are not all like me, 
I assure you.” 

She turned upon me the full gaze of her 
changing eyes, and I felt that she was look- 
ing very far into me. After a pause she 
said, thoughtfully: ‘‘It is strange. You 
look a little—yes, a great deal—like—. . . 
Are you like your mother?” 

‘I believe more like my father.” 

She shook her head, still thoughtfully. 
Then, rousing herself, she said, with a smile: 
‘“You look pale and tired; but that we shall 
cure you off.” 

“Why, I begin to feel cured already, what 
with this pure air and—and all! But tell me, 
Cousin Diana, what are these discoveries 
you speak of?” 

At this question her face became quite 
grave again, and she answered, with a some- 
what altered manner and a lower intonation, 
as though touching upon a subject invested 
with a kind of sacredness: 

‘We do not speak of it to strangers—that 
is, we never speak of it. But you are nota 
stranger, and father said I might trust you; 
and—I think I may! Well, you shall know 
in good time.” 

At this juncture my uncle came in. 

‘‘Now, Nephew, your room is ready for 
you. You and Diana have had time enough 
to become good cousins, I hope? Very well; 
come up and get ready for dinner. This 
way.” 

He conducted me along a passage to a 
narrow door, on opening which a winding 
staircase was discovered. Ascending this— 
a somewhat weary journey for me—my 
uncle paused on the third landing and ush- 
ered me into a nearly circular room, fitted 
and furnished with dark carved wood. Two 
or three dusky oil portraits hung on the 
walls—which last, judging from the deep 
embrasures of the windows, must have been 
of extraordinary thickness; and the massive 
groined ceiling seemed designed to support 
a vast superincumbent weight, 

“This is the lower chamber,” observed 
my uncle. ‘‘As long as you stay with us it 
will be yours.” 

“‘I’m not turning you out of your travel- 
ing-carriage, Uncle Philip?” 

“That’s overhead,” he answered, with a 
smile. ‘After dinner, if the evening turns 
out clear, you may go up there and try a 
little excursion.” 

A light began to dawn upon my slow 
wits. 

“Tt is an observatory!” I exclaimed. 








** You are an astronomer?” 
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“Yesand no. I have been an astronomer; 
but only as a necessary condition to being 
something higher thanthat. But I gaveit up, 
for the most part, years ago. I found my- 
self growing old; my mind losing its deli- 
cacy of perception. Diana is the master 
now; and she—if she chooses—may indoc- 
trinate you in the mysteries.” And, nod- 
ding kindly to me, he shut the door and was 
gone. 

He had not left me without food 
for reflection. I now understood—or, at 
all events, had the key to—all that 
had puzzled me from the time 
I received his note of invitation down to the 
present hour. ‘‘ Diana and the stars” were 
to be my entertainment here. Well—nothing, 
certainly, could so well have suited my own 
inclinations. The law of the heavens, fol- 
lowed in such companionship, would be 
heavenly law, indeed! My aversion from 
astronomy now appeared to me unreason- 
able; or, rather, my uncle’s words had en- 
abled me to assign to astronomy its true 
place—that of an instrument to the study of 
“something higher.” And Diana was the 
master—of this loftier science, that is. It 
was not likely, indeed, that my beautiful 
cousin would be content to spend her time 
in the pursuit of any technical details; but, 
on the other hand, who was so fitted as 
she to enjoy a sort of vicarious existence 
among those far-shining planets, divining 
their strange secrets and catching the aroma 
of their marvelous life? These, then, were 
the journeys to which my uncle had figur- 
atively alluded. The seas that he had crossed 
were the profound abysses of space, and the 
foreign countries that he had visited were 
foreign in the largest sense. The longer I 
reflected upon the romantic conditions of 
this father and daughter’s life the more 
powerfully did it seize on my imagination. 
I seemed to have a glimpse of possibilities 
beyond what had hitherto been deemed the 
limits of human attainment. The thought of 
what they had, perhaps, dared to know made 
my hand tremble and my breath come short. 
That discovery that Diana had mentioned— 
was it not some device whereby the magni- 
fying power of the telescope had been vastly 
increased, enabling the student to behold 
sights such as man had scarcely as yet 
dreamed of? Oh! in that stone-built chariot 
of theirs, fast-bound to the whirling earth, 
what ineffable mysteries might not Philip 
Norman and Diana have explored! And 
now—was I to be admitted the companion 
of their sublime voyages? 


To calm my excitement, I threw open the 
window, and, leaning upon the broad win- 
dow-sill, looked out. The sun, swathed in 
clouds of golden dust, was just about to 
vanish behind the mighty shoulder of the 
glowing world. Beneath me stretched a 
wide and fertile plain, broken by hills, varie- 
gated with woods and fields, and dotted 
here and there with towns and hamlets. All 
the happiness and homely prosperity of 


‘human lives were there—at home in the 


bosom of benevolent Nature, busied with 
lowly cares, ignorant and careless of aught 
beyond the familiar earth on which they 
were born, which yielded them food and 
raiment, and which at death resolved their 
mortal parts into itself again. Beautiful and 
peaceful was the prospect to look upon ; 
beautiful and peaceful might be the lot of 
him who should cast his lines in those 
pleasant places, nor ever vex his soul 
with loftier things. And I myself, not 
longer ago than yesterday, would have 
been well content to settle down in 
some such fruitful valley, basking in 
the sunshine by day, sleeping dreamlessly 
by night, and not at any time caring to lift 
my eyes above the horizon rim. But that 
yesterday was gone forever. To-day, in the 
stone chamber overhead hung poised, I 
knew, the wondrous engine framed to over- 
come all space. What interest had this 
earth, compared to the sights that piercing 
crystal eye had looked upon! Penetrating 
by its aid into the depths of the universe, 
the spirit would breathe a finer air and rise 
to grander hights than any known to earth- 
ly experience. Already I felt myself impa- 
tient of my corporeal trammels, and longed 
to push aside the veil that separated me from 
those far-off worlds. And now, happening 
to glance eastward, I saw, pallid amidst 
the darkening blue, the great white moon 
steal upward like a ghost, solitary, silent, 
and inscrutable! 

















Iv. 


A hand laid upon my shoulder caused me 
to start nervously. I turned, and met the 
grave dark eyes of my Uncle Philip. 

“What are you dreaming about, young 
fellow?” he said. ‘‘ How pale and nervous 
you are! We shall have to put you ona 
strict regimen, I see—early hours and plenty 
of milk to drink. Come, let’s see what sort 
of an appetite you can show!” 

‘“*Would not you feel rather at a loss, 
Uncle Philip, if the moon were to drop out 
of the sky some day?” 

“I see your mind is running on the ob- 
servatory,” he returned, with a short, deep 
laugh. ‘‘Ask Diana! She knows more 
about the moon than I do—or than any one . 
else does, for that matter.” 

The conversation at dinner was not, how: . 
ever, much more transcendental than is cus- 
tomary on such occasionsin England. Diana 
said but little; and her father and I kept our 
feet pretty constantly on terra firma, soaring 
but rarely beyond the attraction of gravity. 
The two things which chiefly affected me 
were the luminous grace of my consin’s face 
and figure and the airy potency of the wine, 
which was unlike anything I had heretofore 
tasted. It glowed like the warmth of a bet- 
ter life within my veins; and, while seeming 
to brace and clear my perceptive faculties, 
it stimulated and encouraged the poetical 
side of my nature. I felt, under these com- 
bined influences, as if my soul were obtain- 
ing a delightful mastery over my body. I 
noticed, meanwhile, not without surprise, 
that, although Diana vouchsafed to join me 
in more than one glass of this exquisite 
beverage, her father never touched it; but 
confined himself, instead, to a bottle of © 
doubtless excellent Burgundy. 


“No,” he said, in answer to my remark, 
‘‘no. It is many years since I have drunk 
that wine. Itisthe wineof youth; and for 
genuine youth it possesses precious proper- 
ties, Old age, whether premature or natur- 
al, finds it insipid and ineffective stuff 
enough. To its full enjoyment a tender and 
sensitive texture of both mind and body are 
indispensable.” 

“You are the first man who has cared to 
drink it,” observed Diana. ‘Generally I 
have it all to myself.” 

‘‘How can any one who has once tasted 
it care for other wine?” I exclaimed. ‘‘It 
inspires one, like beautiful music.” 

“Your appreciation compliments yoa, 
Nephew,” my uncle said. ‘‘ Most young 
fellows of your years would prefer a glass 
of brandy and water to a whole hogshead of 
that liquor. Among its other merits, there- 
fore, it acts as a test of character.” 

‘‘How did you come by it?” 

‘Tis of avery ancient vintage,” he replied, 
‘and I believe every bottle of it now extant 
is in my cellar. It was grown in a famous 
comet year and under favorable aspects of 
the heavenly bodies. I can remember when 
I used to find it an agreeable tipple pre- 
vious to taking an observation. It has for 
those who can drink it the rare quality of 
brightening the faculties, without afterward 
reacting upon them. A child could use it 
without injury.” 

I looked at Diana, curious as to whether 
she had been brought up on this marvelous 
elixir; but, as if she had divined what was 
in my mind and preferred to remain un- 
questioned, she arose at this point and went 
out, leaving her father and me to our de- 
canters. 

‘You are fortunate in having made such 
good friends with your cousin,” he remarked. 
“You are about the first man, except my- 
self, to whom I have ever heard her volun- 
teer an observation. Yea and nay is the 
sum of her speech to most of the inhab- 
itants of this planet.” 

“She is certainly not talkative,” said I, 
disguising the pleasure I felt at discovering 
that I had found favor in her sight. ‘‘ You 
see very little company, I believe?” 

* Well, I don’t seek men much and they 
find little encouragement in seeking me,” 
returned my uncle, taking a draught of 
Burgundy and fixing his dark eyes upon 
me. ‘We do not sympathize with their 
aims northey withours. And yet, Nephew, 
I sometimes wish that Diana could see the 
world. She has strange fancies, Perhaps 
T have no right to call them mere fancies 
either.” 

He stopped abruptly. I was silent. Pres 
ently he resumed again: 















‘‘T have tried to follow her in those strange 
flights of hers, If I were her own age, ,per- 
haps I might follow her after a fashion; but 
women are mysterious to men, especially 
young women like Diana—innocent as a 
flower and fathomless as the ether. She is 
alone, quite alone, as far as human compan- 
fonship goes. Ay! it might be well for her 
to see the world, were that possible, without 
the world’s seeing her. I tell you, I some- 
t mes fear the effect of thissolitary life upon 
her—upon a girl with such a mind and 
heart. Heaven knows, I dare not ask, what 
unearthly friends she may hold communion 
with up yonder in her tower!” 

“I can imagine no communion so fitting 
for her as that of the stars,” said I. 

‘She was born to those studies and has 
grown up in them; and she has divined 
secrets which no other human being has at- 
tempted. When she was born I was full of 
the faith and eagerness of youth; and Diana, 
even as a child, showed traces of the influ- 
ences that were uppermost with me. He 
who would fathom the stars, Nephew, must 


needs be reverent, humble, and of a willing. 


mind. They will not reveal themselves to 
self-conceit and prejudice. Age has stiffened 
my mental movements; the epoch of my 
deepest insight is gone, long since! Some 
rays cf the great light once shone upon me; 
but they have faded—faded! Diana inherits 
all, and has made it more, Why, she is 
more at home among the craters of the 
moon than in her own boudoir!” And with 
this my uncle laughed again. 

‘She is the new daughter of the old 
astrology !” said I. 

“Astrology? Humph!” said my uncle. 
‘‘ Medieval astrology was crippled by relig- 
ious superstition and intellectual darkness. 
But there was, no doubt, in prehistoric ages 
an ancient race of men who had a pro- 
founder knowledge of this subject than 
modern minds age apt to imagine. From 
that primitive wisdom the science of ancient 
Egypt was a derivation—one of great 
subtlety and ingenuity, but lacking the 
celestial light of the earlier men. And the 
Egyptians, in turn, furnished the stock in 
trade upon which is founded the lore of our 
later Nostradamuses,” 

‘‘And is there truth in horoscopes and 
nativities?” 

“They are but a paltry matter, after all. 
There is better wisdom in the stars than 
that. The universe is human nature writ 
large; and he who learns to spell the least 
word of that great page will never after- 
ward condescend to work out horoscopes 
with compasses and logarithms. No. In 
those worlds yonder,” said my uncle, rising 
and sauntering toward the open window, 
“live human races in every conceivable de- 
gree of development. Ay, think of that!” 

“‘ And is there most wickedness or good- 
ness there?” 

“They shine fair enough, don’t they?” 
answered my uncle, after a short silence. 
‘*‘But all their light cannot elucidate that 
question. You must ask your own heart. 
The elements of the solution are there.” 





v. 

It was a warms clear night, and we. sat 
out on the balcony for an hour, smoking my 
uncle's excellent cigars and sipping coffee. 
But our conversation died away as the shad- 
ows deepened, and for a long time no word 
passed between us. At length a lamp was 
lighted in the room—a great moonlike globe 
of creamy glass, which contended in its 
homely way with the calm luster of the 
great satellite that now stood high above us 
in the dark, immutable ether. A figure was 
moving slowly to and fro within, which I 
knew, without directly looking at it, was 
Diana’s. By and by she came to the win- 
dow and stood there, between the lamp- 
light and the moonlight, looking up. 

“Which does she belong to?” I mur- 
mured to my uncle. 

He understood me, and answered, with a 
smile: “The man in the moon has had it all 
his own way thus far; but now I shall take 
it kindly if you set up a wholesome rivalry 
with him. Come in, Nephew. I feel the 
dew. Diana, will you give us some music?” 

She took a violin.from a small table in 
the corner, and, sitting down where the 
moonlight fell into the room, she fixed her 
eyes dreamily upon the cold planet and be- 
gan to play. The violin, when skiljfully 
touched, has always affected me more than 
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any other instrument, and I had never been 
in so susceptible a mood as I was to-night. 
But ah! what music was that—so strange, 
so, sweet, so wild! Wild it was.as.the far- 
off howling of wolves when the moon 
shines upon snow-covered prairies; but or- 
ganized, proportioned, and enriched by the 
subtle intelligence of a human musician’s 
brain. It stirred my blood with eerie thrills. 
The homelike room in which I sat grew in- 
distinct and vanished. I was alone with 
Diana and the music. And where were we? 
Not on earth, surely; not in any region 
where men and women ever lived and 
breathed. My eyes followed hers toward 
the moon. The white rays touched my heart 
and spirit and mystically wooed me thither. 
Slowly the burnished disc waxed larger and 
brighter. The fairy melody of the violin 
sounded keener and intenser in my ears. In 
the rarefied atmosphere I almost censed to 
breathe. Diana was before me; but she too 
seemed fading out of sight. If I lost her, I 
should be alone in the bottomless void of 
space. The vibration of the strings died 
oyey. . . 

* Drink this!” said my uncle’s deep, but 
kindly voice. ‘That’s it! You were with- 
in an ace of fainting dead away, my dear 
boy. You must be more exhausted by your 
journey than I thought. Hadn’t you better 
turn in for the night?” 

‘It’s nothing. Only a sort of—of mo- 
mentary drowsiness that sometimes comes 
over me,” I replied, greatly mortified at 
such a display of my feebleness. ‘‘I shall 
be all the better for it presently. As for 
turning in, I can’t think of doing that be- 
fore I’ve been up to gee the telescope.” In 
saying this, I turned and met the glance of 
my Cousin Diana. I thought—it may have 
been only a fancy—that she looked upon me 
with much more tenderness and interest 
than she had done heretofore. She bent 
down toward me, resting her beautiful hand 
on the arm of the sofa, close to my shoulder. 

‘‘ You shall see it,” she said, in a tone so 
sweet and gentle that.it brought the blood 
to my cheeks. To see her so near me made 
me feel warm and happy. ‘‘ You shall see 
what no one else has seen. But not to-night!” 

“Oh! why not to-night?” 

‘“You need strength to look at what I 
have to show.” 

‘Tam not so good-for-nothing as I seem. 
Indeed, I’m not.” 

‘*Father, do you think it would be safe?” 
said she, turning toward my dark-browed 
uncle, who was standing aside, with his arms 
folded, thoughtfully gazing at the lamp. 

‘‘Eh? Safe? Why not?” returned he, rous- 
ing himself from his reverie. ‘‘A peep 
through a telescope ought not to upset a 
young fellow who has seen Europe and got 
a double-first. Besides, my dear, you 
mustn’t expect that he will see as much as 
youcan. Well, at all events, you can let 
him see the observatory and the arrange- 
ments; and then, if it seems advisable to 
put off the rest till another evening, why so 
be it.” 

Diana stood silent a few moments, with 
her head lifted in an attitude common with 
her, looking out into the night. Then she 
moved toward her father with a slow, saun- 
tering, royal step—no other woman ever trod 
as she did—and, placing her hand within 
his arm, drew him tothe window. They 
had some conversation together, in an under- 
tone. I did not willingly listen to it, and I 
cannet even be sure that what I heard was 
not—in part, at least—the creation of my 
own fancy. But my invalid condition had 
made my hearing, as well as my other senses, 
preternaturally acute, and the conversation 
seemed to me to run somewhat thus: 

‘‘Did you see his face as he lay there?” 
Diana had asked. 

‘Yes, my dear. A good-looking set of 
features enough. What then?” 

‘Don’t jest. about it, Father.” 

“‘ Well, well, my dear, Isee what you are 
driving at. Yes, there is a resemblance, 
certainly, I noticed it from the first. But it 
might occur in a dozen or twenty instances 
besides this one. There are more handsome 
fellows in the world than you think for.” 

Diana smiled. ‘And the day—is that an 
accident too, Father? And—” ‘here she 
pointed upward, apparently at a certain 
constellation near Orion—‘‘ is. that.conjunc- 
tion one. that might oceur again?” 

“Now, Digna, no fetalism! Re yourself, 





my little girl!” 





‘But —— it frightens me, Father!” she 
murmured, with a sudden tremulousness, 
clinging closer. to his arm and leaning her 
cheek on his. broad shoulder. But at. this 
juncture, being determined to hear no more, 
I got up from the sofa, and, walking to the 
other end of the room, began to turn over & 
portfolio of drawings that was resting on an 
easel there, I had just come upon one 
representing a young man in a reclining 
posture, the right knee drawn up, the left 
arm hanging relaxed, and the head bowed 
forward in a shadow that obscured the face, 
rendering its contour indistinguishable. I 
was just examining this sketch when my 
uncle and cousin, still arm-in-arm, ap- 
proached. 

“Your lunar passport is made out,” said 
the former; ‘‘and here is the courier to guide 
you thither, if you feel equal to the journey. 
Ah!” he added, bending over the sketch 
that I still held in my hand, ‘ how does that 
design strike you?” 

“It puzzles me!” I replied. ‘‘In the gen- 
eral pose it is very like a famous antique 
bas-relief of Endymion that I remember see- 
ing in Rome and which is supposed to date 
back to the time of Phidias.” 

“An antique bas-relief of the time of 
Phidias!” repeated my uncle, musingly. 
* How now, Diana!” 

‘‘Of Endymion, did you say?” she asked, 
withdrawing from her father’s arm and 
taking hold of the free end of the paper 
with a hand that quivered a little, though 
her voice was steady. ‘‘And this is like it?” 

‘Except this, and this,” answered I, indi- 
cating certain parts of the design, ‘‘it might 
have been copied directly from the bas- 
relief.” 

‘But in those parts the sketch is original, 
eh?” put in my uncle. 

‘‘No, not even there,” I replied; ‘‘and 
that is what puzzled me. There is another 
design of an Endymion—an Egyptian or an 
Assyrian one, I forget which; but, at any rate, 
it was evidently the model of the Greek, and, 
of course, immensely more ancient. Now, 
though the two designs—the older and the 
later one—closely resemble each other in the 
main, there are two or three marked points 
of difference; and this drawing, following 
as it does the ancient version in those points, 
while in its general style it takes more after 
the Greek, seems to bea sort of combina- 
tion of them both. Certainly,” I added, 
‘it is more life-like and natural than either. 


.Where did you get it?” 


‘‘Tt’s one of your covsin’s performances,” 
said my uncle, carelessly. . 

**You have been in Europe, then?” I de- 
manded of her, surprised. 

‘‘No!” she answered, softly, with an in- 
drawing of the breath. 

** How strange, then, that you should have 
independently hit upon so wonderful a like- 
ness!” I exclaimed. ‘‘I am more puzzled 
than before.” 

It is stranger and yet,” said she, with an 
unfathomable look in her hazel eyes, “‘ per- 
haps I may have copied it from an original 
older than either the Grecian or the Egyp- 
tian! Cousin Will, do you remember the 
faces? Were they alike in both? and was 
there anything—anything noticeable in the 
features?” 

It seemed to me that these last questions 
were asked with an especial earnestness, 
which her low utterance could not wholly 
conceal. Whether or not my answer re- 
lieved her suspense I could not determine. 

‘No, they were not alike,” I said; ‘and, 
so far as I remember, there was nothing re- 
markable about either of them. They simply 
followed the ordinary classical type of their 
several schools.” 

‘*T have made a separate study of a head 
and face for my drawing,” she remarked, 
after a pause. ‘‘Some time, perhaps, you 
will see it. But now, if you are ready, we 
will go up to the observatory.” 

“Meanwhile I shall have another cigar 
on the balcony,” said my uncle. ‘If you 
should wish to join me any time during the 
next hour or two, Nephew, you will find me 


v hand ifor a moment, and 
on ‘I followed Diana out of the room. 
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A LECTURE. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK.* 

(Delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, Jan. 20th.) 

Pre.ong —CoMMERCIAL Honor. 

Spots on the sun are said to caure commer. 
cial panics; but in that dismal hue'ness, which 
are the moat effective, the spots on the sun or 
those on the sun behind the sun? 

For more than 200 years seasons of business 
depression have occurred with mysterious regu- 
larity at periods of ten years and a fraction. In 
Great Britain and Western Europe there were 
business manias and bursting commercial bub- 
bles, producing great depression, in 1748, 1753, 
1768, 1773, 1783, and 1798. In this century, if 
you take into view the United States, as well as 
Great Britain, France, and Germany, you find 
commercial depressions occurring in 1815, 1825, 
1835 to 1839, 1845, 1855, and 1866. Although 
we had an exception to the rule in our depres- 
sion of 1873, Great Britain {s now, in 1878-9, 
passing through a period of great financial dis- 
tress. It has amused the world to find grave 
political economists attributing the recurrence 
of these depressions to the influence of the 
spots on the sun, in producing droughts in In- 
dia and unfruitful vineyards in Europe. It is 
certain that good vintage years on the Conti- 
pent of Europe and droughts in India recur 
every ten or eleven years. It seems probable 
to no less a man than Professor Stanley Jevons 
that commercial crises are connectcd with peri- 
odic variation of the weather, affecting all 
parts of the earth and arising from Increased 
waves of heat received from the sun at average 
intervals of ten years anda fraction.—(‘‘ Primer 
of Political Economy,” 1878.) An abundant 
supply of the sun’s heat increases the harvests 
and begins the hopefulness out of which a com- 
mercial bubble grows. A diminished supply 
injures the harvests, deranges commercial en- 
terprise, and so bursts the bubble. What 

are called credit cycles last, therefore, about 
ten years. The first three years generally ex- 
hibit depression ; then you have three years of 
healthy trade ; and then comes say two years of 
excited trade. Your ninth year is a bubble, 
and your tenth year is its explosion and col- 
lapse. The best time to invest money is, of 
course, during the period of depression. It 
will not do to put your money into the same 
business that everybody is going into, for there 
will be too many people doing that one thing, 
and so much overproduction in the business 
that goods drawn from it will be cheap. Buy 
your factories at the time of depression, when 
they can be had at half their cost. Avoid fol- 
lowing the example of Sir Isaac Newton, who 
endeavored to purchase stock im the South Sea 
bubble on the day when that speculation was at 
{ts highest. Observe the good vintage years in 
Europe and the droughts in India, and regulate 
your relations to periods of business depression 
accordingly. This is the wisdom of those who 
find the chief cause of commercial panics in 
spots on the physical sun. 

It ts our business to study not only the spots 
on the sun, but those also which impede the 
light of the sun behind the sun. One would 
think, in view of the corruptions of modern 
trade, that the latter are far more efficient than 
the former in producing commercial crises. 
What is the first spot on the sun behind the 
sun of modern civilization? Why, the growth 
of our great cities and the fact that large 
towns usually lose the Master’s whip of small 
cords. Cities easily forget how to hiss vice. 
Too many churches are brought under the {n- 
fluence of the average standards of the great 
commercial centers. I believe that the press of 
our chief cities is not as indignant as the aver- 
age sentiment of the country-side concerning 
defalcations, bankrupteies, and the unscrupu- 
lous sharpness which so undermines credit. It 
is true the laws of trade are understood in the 
cities better than in the country-side ; but so 
many dishonest things are done in the great 
towns that the average merchant, even the av- 
erage editor, sometimes the average preacher 
contents himself by saying, when he hears of 
business dishonesty, that ft is an old trick. 
Swindles are the newspapers’ daily food. The 
tone of public discussion is thus relaxed. 
When honesty is unexacting there comes {nto 
existence what I call a grinning and a flabby 
commercial liberalism—the most costly mood 
that commerce can put on. You all know that 
as often as failures occar credits are injured. 
Weare suspicions of each other in proportion 
to the number of frauds and dishonest bank- 

ruptcies. Distrust makes necessary a higher 
rate of interest. ‘‘ ‘The costliest unclean beast,” 
Thorold Rogers says, ‘‘ that society can keep in 
its menagerie is an unpunished commercial 
rogue.” [Applause.] 

Tn the growth of great cities there is a dete- 

‘effect, not only for average mercan- 
tile Gee, ‘but for legislation iteelf, Look 
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at sa Raakciighog aw of-the United’ States. 
Congress has power tomake a uniform law con- 
cerning bankruptcies; but how much have we 
felt that power in exercise in the United States? 
In France commereial panics, are very few ; and 
you will find the business honor of that nation 
expressed in a severe bankrupt law. Napoleon 
had something to do, in his famous code, with 
making it. And even Englishmen regard the 
French bankrupt law as,cautious beyond meas- 
ure, unsparing, and even tyrannical. Bank- 
ruptcies are so dishonorable in France that very 
often a bankrupt will leave his native city in 
order not to be obliged to face the men he has 
ewindled. Sometimes he leaves his native coun- 
try, even when he has failed through no great 
fault of his own. French public sentiment is.so 
unflinchipgly against a map who acquires the 
name of bankrupt, either by rash speculation 
or by purposed commercial mischief, that it has 
been known again and again that ason would 
submit to the most pinching poverty for years, 
practicing more than the proverbial French 
thrift, in order to take a stain off the name of a 
father. It has not been unknown that a father 
in France has pined away and died because of 
the aceiden‘ 11 bankruptcy of a son. Say, if 
you please, that all this is carrying the matter 
too far. It remains true that panics are few in 
France, although the spots on the. physical sun 
affect her as much as us, France has paid an 
enormous fine with a rapidity unknown in any 
similar case in past history, and the best hope 
for that republic to-day is her high commercial 
honor. 

What have we done with our power to pass 
a national bankrupt law? Why, in 1800 we en- 
acted a bankrupt law limiting itself to five 
years’ operations ; but it was repealed in three 
years. Of course, there are state bankrupt 
laws; but they are suspended wherever a 
national bankrupt law is in force. The state 
laws on bankruptcies are not all alike ; nor are 
all of them good ones. By emigrating from 
commonwealth to commonwealth, and getting 
local lawyers to defend you, it is possible for 
you to make your bankruptey a relief from 
honest debts, unless you come under the power 
of a federal bankrupt law. We ran along at 
odds and ends, doing nothing with our national 
power concerning a bankrupt law, until 1841, 
when a second law was passed. This was 
largely in the interests of the debtor class 
created by the panic of 1837. It was repealed a 
few years afterward, and we ran on then at 
odds and ends again until 1967; and then the 
third bankrupt law of the United States was 
passed, This was modified somewhat in 1674; 
but it.was the last one. Anybody whose prop 
erty is worth over three hundred dollars can de- 
clare himself unable to pay his debts and take 
the benefit of the law, putting his.assete-at the 
mercy of his.creditors: The law makes no dis- 
crimination among the creditors. It was 
passed in the interest of the debtor class. It is 
more popular with creditors than no law would 
be; but business men and lawyers complain of 
many of its operations. What I complain of is 
that Parisian sentiment and that French opin- 
fon, which we call so lawless, has been sterner 
on this great theme of commercial honor than 
even Puritan New England, and then an Amer 
fean republic whieh prides «itself on its good 
judgment and on its honesty. This lax use of 
our power to pass a bankruptcy law is just as 
indicative of low commercial honor in this 
nation as the sternness of the bankruptcy law 
of France is indicative of the high commercial 
honor in that nation. I am comparing the 
Freneh with ourselves in commercial honor. 
No doubt we ean foki our arms and stand in a 
haughty attitude when we contrast some of the 
other traits of American civilization with some 
of those of the Parisian ; but in regard to this 
central matter I think vor sister republic on the 
Seine has much to teach America yet. [Ap- 
plause.} 

While legislation is lax concerning commer- 
cial crimes, what can the Church do? Default- 
ers among ehurchmembers, swindles organized 
by men who have stood high in God's house, 
unscrupulous sharpness among those who have 
been prominent in the endeavor to bring men 
into a new life! On both sides of the Atlantic 
these spots are visible in the enswathement of 
the san behind the sun. What are we to say 
when infidels point out these spots? It is not 
enough to reply that the spots are all the more 
conspicuous because they are on the sun, al- 
though that isthe truth. The brightness of the 
sunbeam of professed Christianity makes visible the 
myriad motes Miat float in it. These are unseen in 
common wittheminated air. Nor is it enough to 
say that the exposure of crime is growing more 
frequent, end that erfme is not doing 60, al- 
thongh this perhaps {s true. Shall we reply 
that legislation fs lax? ‘But why {s tion 
lax? Istvout of the power of the Church to 
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tm fashionable congregations, under the volun- 
tary system, there is great difficulty in purging 
the American Chureh of commercial dishonor ; 
and the difficulty may.as well be recognized, with- 
out evasion. I suppose that the angelin Bunyan’s 
vision, who saw the miser using a muck-rake, 
did not look forward to America. He might 
have seen that.a muck-rake on the front steps 
of a church, used to draw in funds, is a very 
excellent piece of furniture—for.what? For a 
Church? Why,no! But for a Sunday club it 
is a very indispensable piece of furniture! 
{Laughter and applause.] This extravagance 
of ours in Sunday club palaces ; this feeling of 
ours that social prestige is more to be regarded 
in certain churches than right standing before 
Almighty God ; this using our Sunday clubs as 
social preserves to keep families in good posi- 
tion and to dissuade them sweetly from inter- 
marrying wrongly and below their standard in 
society ; this tendency of cities to give to the 
Church itself commercial measuring-tapes; the 
fact that a fifth of our population in the United 
States live in cities, and that the churches that 
set the fashions for the land are more often in 
cities than elsewhere—all these are circum- 
stances pointing to peril in time to come and 
already big with disaster. I am not here to 
make apologies for churchmembers. Nor am 
IT here to make apologies for Christianity. But 
I make.a distinction between Sunday clubs and 
churehes, and between churchmembers and 
Christians. What is the trouble with a few 
churchmembers who cheat? They are church- 
members, and not Christians. You must make 
a distinction between Christianity and the 
Church. 
“ King Olaf from the doorway spoke : 
* Choose ye between two things, my folk— 
To be baptized or given up to slaughter |’ 
And, seeing their leader stark and dead, 
The people with a murmur sald : 
*O King, baptize us with holy water |’ 
So all the Drontheim land became 
4 Christian land in name and fame.” 
—Longfellow, “ The Saga of King Olaf." 


A barbaric clan in the ancient days would 
change sides in battle, suffer baptism in a river, 
and immediately enter on the new side into the 
clash of sword and spear. Were these people 
relieved of their barbaric tendencies by the 
swift ablution in the river before the battle? 
This is the way in which Christianity is dis- 
tinguished from the Church. This is the way 
in which, when it is the fashion to belong to a 
church in our great cities, we now and then find 
fragmentary platoons of society brought into 
religious organizations and baptized outwardly, 
but not greatly changed spiritually. Thus it 
happens that, with one in six of the population 
in churches in this country, there is a percent- 
age of churchmembers who do not appear to 
have learned to their finger-tips that portion of 
the Decalogue which says “Thou shalt not 
steal.” [Applause.] 

The world, which applauds this sentiment, 
will not unite with the Church to keep such 
men from dojng mischief as churchmembers, 
or ald in the expulsion of such members from 
the Church. This same world which applauds 
will not untte with the Church to keep such 
men from getting in. The world that sneers at 
the plant of the Church {s the soil out of which 
the Church grows, and the sap in that plant is 
as good as the sap in the sods. (Applauge.) 
The haughtiness of the world toward the 
Church is self-condemnation. If, on this 
Christian platform, I am to think aloud, I must 
say that I have little hope for either the world 
or the Church unless the church within the 
Church expels or keeps from ever getting in 
men who have not learned the Decalogue. [Ap- 
plause.) 

All this, you say, is the mood of rash inexpe- 
rience, which thinks everything can be done 
easily in church discipline. You think this 
speech proceeds from forgetfulness of the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining evidence concerning frauds, 
defalcations, and dishonest dealings by church- 
members. I keep {n mind al) these circum- 
stances, and know very well how a divided par- 
ish may come from any stern application of 
church discipline in a great city, and that there 
are many gentler measures than church disci- 
pline to be applied before that should be called 
into use. Incredible as the assertion may ap- 
pear, however, it is true of cities that they 
are to be first pure and then peaceable, and 
not first peaceable and then pure. Suppose 
that the gentler measures should be without 
effect. Is there not power enough in the Chris- 
tian pulpit and platform in cities to make the 
Church too hot a place for thieves? 

Suppose that the sentiment of the parlor be 
made right in the first place. There are many 
princes of commerce who are also princes in 
the Church. If we follow the hints these men 
give us at times and the guidance of their 
experience in the conduct of great affairs, we 
shall pretty soon find that the Church . cap set 
fashions for the upper ranks among the leaders 
of businese—that is, for the best men in it. In 
most of the great lines of industry business is s 
regiment. Men must keep step with each other ; 
and, if the Church can eat the fashion for the 





upper twenty in every hundred of business men, 
these upper twenty will set the step of the regiment. 
If you think it a dismal enterprise to try to 
create a soul under the ribs of death of some 
hypocrite, who ought to be in jail; why can you 
not attempt the setting of a fashion in the upper 
ranks of men of business. It is within the 
power of the Church 80 to foster good fashions 
in the upper quarter of the ranks of commerce 
and among the conservative classes as to be 
the guardian of the commercial honor of the 
world. 

What if you should teach the young that a 
mean is no taller for standing ona bag of dollars, 
if the bag does not stand on the white marble 
pedestal of integrity, but Hes in the gutter of 
unscrupulous sharpness, sinking in the ooze? 
What if you should strike with the whole force 
of chureh discussion at the roots of American 
reverence for successful sharpness, even if it be 
dishonest ? What if you should try to under 
mine this absurd measuring of the worth of 
men by what theyare worth? There are circles 
of society in which it appears incredible that 
Agassiz could have once said publicly at Cam- 
bridge: “Iam offered $500 a night to lecture ; 
but I decline all invitations, for I have no time 
to make money.” [Applanse.] It is before 
this kind of sentiment that America, as far as 
she is a church, ought to bow down; but it is 
befure the antipodes of this sentiment that our 
young men are sometimes bowing down, even 
after they pretend to possess edueation. 

Our cities are filled with a commercial senti- 
ment which makes much of the candlestick and 
ittle of the candle. When the candlestick is 
the chief object of attention, it may swallow 
and extinguish the candle itself. There is no 
nation in history that has thought more of the 
candlestick than of the candle that can now be 
seen from afar. Agassiz told San Francisco 
once that she might become as rich as Tyre and 
Sidon ; but that unless she built up her churches 
and her schools and her literature she would 
be forgotten as soon. 

Commerce is now international. A tempest 
of disaster in the trade of a single nation was 
once like a commotion in some land-locked 
lake. The storm in one lake did not extend to 
the others. The world was like a series of 
compartments in the side of an ocean-going 
steamer. Break in one compartment; you have 
not wrecked the vessel But now commerce 
has taken down the partitions between these 
compartments. A storm on the commercial 
ocean rising on the Bosphorus may raise dan- 
gerous tides in New York; or, rising in the Uni- 
ted States, may cover with its surges the coast 
of France and Belgium and England. The in- 
ter-dependence of nations is such that the fail- 
ure of one great house brings danger upon a 
zone of different houses. The Church has oppor- 
tunity to clasp all the zones, through the inter- 
dependence of natious in commerce. If she is true 
to her @uty and secures commercial honor, she 
may make the commercial unity of the world 
the means of bringing about ite religious unity. 
Nothing will enable the Church to draw the 
whole world into her bosom so closely as 
changing the secular pursuits of men into di- 
vine avocations. Let the secular arm of civil- 
ization eneircle the world in one direction, and 
an opporsunity will be open for the sacred arm, 
if the latter is only bold enough to assert its 
rights, to encircle the globe in the other. [Ap- 
plause.} 
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Would that the Greek A’sop were here to 
present before the bewildered public gaze some 
incisively vivid object lesson symbolizing the 
results likely to flow from socialistic political 
power in possession of vast governmental pat- 
ronage! I never think of what might happen, 
should Socialists have their way in the nation- 
alization of the land, without being reminded 
of a scene, which perhaps would amuse A’sop, 
in the experience of certain Mexican quarry- 
men at Acapulco, when they first used a cart to 
carry heavy burdens. The vehicle was brought 
to the quarry, drawn by a mule as wise as any 
Esop ever mentioned in his fables. The work- 
men, not knowing quite how to manage the 
business, expected to move easily whatever 
they should put between the wheels, no matter 
on which side of the axle the burden fell. So 
the mule, with musings much like those of 
Socialism of our day, was, no doubt, thinking 
of the ease with which he would make the 
wheels roll under gigantic masses from the 
quarry. But the workmen piled in block after 
block on the wrong side of the axle; and at last 
the shafts were lifted aloft, and the mule hung 
there, his long ears whisking in the breeze from 
the Pacific and his four, extremities diligently 
pawing the empty air, but utterly unable to 
obtain a hold on the land. That had been 
nationalized | [Laughter.]. When a long-eared 
people, drawing the socialistic political vehicle 
called the nationalization of the land, come 
near the quarries of the future and propose. to 
draw the Millennium out of the mountain-side, 
and b‘ock after block is. piled in, the result is 
Itkely to give rise to reflections! [Laughter.) 
Political money is the first bloek ft is proposed 





coinbowehewvnle We saw lately-a 
portion of the weight of that single stone from 
the quarry made to rest on this vehicle, and the 
mule became very light-footed when balanced 
against that weight alone. He was elated and 
inflated. (Laughter.) But Socialism proposes 
to pile in not only political money; but 
political land, political railways, political 
canals, political factories, political mines, 
and so to increase indefinitely govern- 
mental patronage. Long before you shave 
placed all these gigantic masses in this ve- 
hicle on the wrong side of the axle, your poor 
people who have expected to draw the social- 
istic conveyance will take precisely the posture 
of this Zsop’s mule. Their long ears will be 
whisking in a wind from both seas, and four 
hoofs will be powerless, because landless. 
{Laughter and applause.] Patronage, corrup- 
tion, jobbery—these are the weights that in a 
socialistic state will lift power away from the 
people and give the Government a tendency to 
tyranny, such as the Commune exercised so 
mercilessly. The roughs in the municipal 
council of Paris had their own way for a time. 
Pretending to be the servants, they were the 
masters of the people. The population they 
governed was lifted aloft as a mule between the 
shafts, and one would think that the single 
historical example of roughs putting the 
weight upon the wrong side of the axle and 
lifting acity into this attitude, forthe laughter 
of gods and men, would be enough to convince 
the world of the impolicy of socialistic pulit- 
ical arrangements. It has been enough to con- 
vince France. I advise you to keep ASsop’s ob- 
ject lesson in view. (Laughter.] It is be- 
cause I believe that political money, political 
railways, political mines, and political land 
would create so vast a patronage as to make 
the Government outweigh the people and lift 
the latter into the air that Iam against piling 
those weights on the wrong side of the axle. I 
am for the cause of the poor ; and precisely be- 
cause I am foritI am against socialistic ar- 
rangements, under which there would be need 
of a Cesar, as a remedy for anarchy. 

The best proof that socialistic schemes are a 
political blunder is a clear description of them. 
In a list of propositions, stated in serial order, 
close enough to show their logical inter-de- 
pendence, let me give you another picture of 
Zsop’s mule between the shafts. 

1. There are proposed by Socialists five 
methods of securing the nationalization of the 
land, railroads, canals, machinery, and other 
means of the production of wealth: 

(1.) Confiscation by the state. 

(2.) The abolition of the right of inheritance 
and the reversion of private property to the 
state on the death of its present owners. 

(3.) Enforced sale, with payment only for the 
improvements effected on the land by its pres- 
ent possessors and with no payment for the 
land itself. 

(4.) Enforced sale at market prices. 

(5.) Purchase by general consent. 

These were the echemes of the International 
Society; and, alihough I cannot father all of 
them upon any one socialistic newspaper in the 
United States, the.spirit of them can be found 
in every 80 ialistic newspaper I ever saw. ‘‘ Pay 
for the land a fair market price’ I read over 
and over in some socialistic newspapers pub- 
Mshed in English ; but when I take up the Ger- 
man and French sheets that come to us from 
Cincinnati and 8t, Louis, I find sterner proposi- 
tions. Socialism is not agreed in this country 
how to obtain possession of the land. It wishes 
to nationalize the land by all or one or a few of 
these five measures. Ina fair discussion of the 
whole field of the modern attack on property, 
we must mention not only’the loud sylla 
bles, but the secret whispers of men in social- 
istic clubs. When I was in Chicago and &t. 
Louis Jast, the citizens were told every morning 
by the daily press that socialistic clubs were 
buying. arms and drilling in secret apartments. 
On making an effort to ascertain the sentiment 
of these clubs, I found that usually t:eir 
scheme was not only to outvote. but to out- 
fight their opponents. Shot-gun Socialists are 
most of them Germans, Frenchmen, Poles, aad 
Bohemians. 

The demand for the confiscation of private 


property, sc far as the abolition of the right of 
inheritance would accomplish such a result, is 
not unpopular even with Herbert Spencer. You 
remember that Spencer says “ equity does not 
permit property in land.” His reasoning is 
that, “if one portion of the earth’s surface may 
justly become the possession of an individual, 
and may be held by him for his sole use and 
benefit, as a thing to which he has an exclu- 
sive right, then other portions of the earth may 
be so held, and eventually the whole of the 
earth’s surface may be so held ; and our planet 
may thus lapse altogether into private hands.”’"— 
(“Bocial Statistics,” chap. ix, § 2.) ‘‘It may be 
true,” says this philosopher, “that you are 
entitled to compensation for the improvements 
land has received at your hands, and at the same 
time it may be equally true that no act, form, 
proceeding, or ceremony can make land your 
private property.” —( Jbid, § 4.) 

‘That is Herbert Spencer in 1850. Well, why 
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did he not go on to reason as some Socialists 
would? If the laws of marriage give a husband 
absolute protection in his rights as to his fam- 
ily, if one is to be united to one, and if there 
may be, as it were, absolute possession of wife 
by husband or of husband by wife, why may 





one not have absolute property in two, and 
three, and twenty, and the whole human race? 
There are Socialists who have applied Spencer’s 
doctrine in that way, and have not distorted it. 
Of course, I do not accuse Spencer of such 
dreams ; but I think the first of these pieces of 
reasoning is as much a dream as the second. 
The methods of land tenure are decided by 
convenience, and custom, and the consent of 
nations and large general justice. Spencer says 
the land was originally captured from Nature 
by barons and rough marauders, and that they 
had no right to it without obtaining the con- 
sent of society. As tothe land, an individual, 
he thinks, can have only the right of a tenant 
renting from society; and by society, if you 
will follow Spencer’s discussion, you will find 
that he means the entire population of the 
world In holding certain acres as her own, 
how is New England to know whether she has 
the consent of Timbuctoo? These savages in 
the islands yonder have a certain right to our 
soil; they are a part of society. Spencer says 
there are onlyafew men who do oare fora 
clean-cut universal principle; and he prides 
himself on being one of the few. (Laughter.] 
He has a right to that distinction. 

2. In 1870 there were in the United States 
2,650,985 farms, averaging 153 acres each. 
These were in the possession of nearly 3,000,000 
land-owners. 

8. It is evident that the nationalization of all 
means of production in the United States, if at- 
tempted by force, would lead to one of the 
most fierce of civil wars. 

4. If nationalization of the land were at- 
tempted by denial of the right of inheritance, 
this would be equtfvalent to confiscation, the 
exact pecuniary amount of which can be esti- 
mated by the difference in value between a life 
interest in any particular estate and its fee 
simple. 

5. If the socialistic revolution were attempted 
by the third of the five methods, the amount of 
property confiscated would be measured by the 
difference in value of the rights of a possessor 
of the soil and those of a mere tenant. 

6, Land held by corporations, including those 
of schools, colleges, and philanthropic institu- 
tions, would be confiscated by the socialistic 
scheme of the denial of the right of inherit- 
ance. 

7. It is evident that the revolution attempted 
by Sociglists, if conducted on the second or 
third of the methods it proposes to use, would 
lead to war. 

8. Until Socialists can not only outvote, but 
siso outfight the opponents of spoliation by 
confiscation of property, their first three meas- 
ures cannot succeed, and perhaps no serious 
attempt will be made to carry them out. 

I believe that there was a time when, ff the 
International had obtained power in Europe, it 
would have attempted the nationalization of 
the land by confiscation, or, at least, by the 
denial of the right of inheritance. In the 
United States, with no large standing army 
and under universal suffrage, a poorly-educated 
majority, not understanding how the rights of 
the poor would be swallowed in the whirlpool 
of fire if socialistic revolution were fanned into 
@ flame, might attempt the nationalization of 
all the means of production and adopt measures 
which would lead to civil war. Think of what 
demagogues might do to fan passion, and how 
great cities, with a population of tramps in 
some of their slums, might turn themselves 
into an army. If a hereditary ignorant and 
indigent and unemployed class is allowed to 
be brought into existence in the United States, 
the time may come when demagogues will be 
80 influenced by the opportunities that univers- 
al suffrage will give for the elevation of social- 
istic opinions to power that it will not do for 
capital to rely on Gatling guns. The chief de- 
fense for property in the United States is not to 
be found in ertillery so much as in the churches 
and the schools. [Applause.] If America is 
leaning her arm on her cannon; if she is think- 
ing, while resting her elbow on her columbiads 
and Gatling guns, that she can neglect the 
school, and can pare down the salary of the 
teacher, and leave the slums to fester, and 
crowd tenement-houses with men and women 
as sardine-boxes are with fish, and allow the 
just demands of labor to go unanswered, and 

yet ultimately have eufficient protection from 
her military power, the time will come when 
America will be roughly awakened from this 
dream. I do not say the Gatling guns will 
easily be turned against honest property ; but 
that was what was done in Paris. We saw that 
municipality brought under such control of the 
mob that weeks of the sternest military contest 
the world has ever witnessed were needed to 
effect the reduction of one city. But by and 
by we are to have a half dozen cities as large as 
Paris. You say that this is not a topic for to- 
day or te- morrow, but for day after to-morrow, 





and that we shall not have these cities soon. 
But they are coming, and to-day isthe time to 
discuss the question whether some Thiers or 
McMahon shall be needed before every great 
city at our second centennial to keep order when 
demagogues fan the Gehenna flames of social- 
istic revolution. Schools and churches, aad 
not Gatling guns, are to be the delivery of 
America from socialistic abuse of universal suf- 
frage. [Applause.] 

Nevertheless, 1 do not underrate the military 
power of a nation that has crushed one rebel- 
lion, and will be well educated enough to make 
short work of another, if a second is attempted. 
Outfight the farmers of the land! As Profess- 
or Hitchcock has said: ‘‘Other shots may yet 
be heard round the world besides those fired by 
Massachusetts farmers at Concord Bridge. I 
will risk our farmers. No French engineering 
could barricade a prairie; no German bullets 
shoot off a nation’s head.”’—(‘‘Socialism,”’ p. 42.) 
There has never yet been seen in American his- 
tory a day so red with blood as will be that day 
when Socialism attempts spoliation here by 
force of arms. 

9. It is evident that the diffusion of property 
among the voting class is the most effective 
remedy against schemes of spoliation and con- 
fiscation ; but this diffusion is already greater 
in the United States than io any other nation of 
equal size and wealth. 

10. If the nationalization of the land and 
other means of the production of wealth were 
to be effected by purchase, at the market price, 
by general consent, it would cost more than the 
national revenue. At least an equal amount 
would need to be paid for railways, mines, 
buildings, machinery, and other appliances as 
for the land. 

11. The money thus required would need to 
be raised by a state loan. 

12, It has been shown mnathematiealiy that 
the interest at 44 per cent. on the sum thus 
required would in Great Britain exceed nearly 
three times the present national revenue of the 
United Kingdom (see Fawcett, “‘ Political Econ- 
omy,”’ pp. 280—300), and a similar proposition 
may be shown to be true of the United States. 

It is too much for sober discussion to hope to 
arrest the attention of the dreamers who believe 
that they can pay the market value of the land 
of the United States, and so nationalize it. As 
Webster said concerning the nullification laws, 
if the thing can be done, honest men can tell 
how it can be done. The most overwhelming 
reply Webster made to Hayne was a etraight- 
forward statement of the way in which nullifi- 
cation would have to be carried out: 

“All the while 
Sonorous metal breathing martial sounds."’ 

In the United States and territories there are 
8,600,000 square miles, or more than 2,300 mil- 
lions of acres of land. Keepin mind at what 
prices building land is sold in our numerous 
cities and the worth of our vast regions of the 
fattest agricultural land the world contains. 
Nobody thinks the market value of the lands 
of the United States is less, on the average, 
thane dollar anacre. How do you propose to 
raise 2,800 millions of dollars to purchase it? This 
sum is so large that the interest on it, at the 
lowest rates at which money is borrowed, would 
be greater than the present national revenue. 

Nobody thinks that the lands of the United 
States are not worth twice those of Great 
Britain. Competent authorities say that the 
value of all the land and houses in our mother 
island, exclusive of mines and railways, cannot 
be less than 4,500 millions of pounds. The an- 
nual interest on that sum, at four and a half 
per cent., would be more than 200 millions of 
pounds, or nearly three times the British nation- 
al revenue.—(See Fawcett, ‘‘ Political Econo- 
my,’”’ p. 283.) How do Socialists in Great 
Britain propose to obtain this sum? How do 
Socialists in America propose to raise a sum 
twice as large ? 

13. Even if the rent of land and machinery 
were maintained after the revolution at its pres- 
ent high level, there would be an annual deficit 
of colossal size in the income of the socialistic 
state, as compared with that of its predecessor. 

14. But one object of the proposed revolu- 
tion is to reduce rents and make land cheap, so 
that the impoverishment of the state would as- 
sume yet more enormous proportions after the 
nationalization of the instruments of produc- 
tion had been once effected. 

15. The Socialists propose to raise funds by a 
graduated tax on property, and at the same 
time to make the state the possessor of all the 
real property in the country. 

Professor Fawcett well says that this is mak- 
ing a man rich by taking money out of one 
pocket and putting it in another. It is like an 


attempt to lift yourself over a wall by standing 


in a basket and pulling at its ears, 

16. Under the graded income tax proposed 
by Socialists large fortunes would be financiai- 
ly undesirable, and so the state would be yet 
further impoverished. 

17. The inerease of population would necessi- 
tate a new subdivision of the land, for at the 
end of fifty years after the first division the pop- 
ulation would be doubled. 





18. Some portion shee denims 
rented at first would be taken away from those 
who had used them; and provision would thus 
be made for the increased population. 


19. Under the proposed income tax, the im- 
provident would thus be provided for at the 
expense of the provident, a fine would be 
placed on prudence, and one of the most ef- 
fective checks to the undue increase of the pop- 
ulation would be removed. 

20. Encouragement would be given to reck- 
less increase of population and to every species 
of improvidence. 

John Stuart Mill is right when he says soci- 
ety might, perhaps, be justly called on to pro- 
vide for all who are now on the globe ; but not 
for all that they may choose to bring into the 
world. The encouragement that would be 
given to recklessness and every kind of impru- 
dence by socialistic arrangements are topics 
which Socialists very rarely discuss. Socialistic 
schemes wreck themselves on the increase of 
population. That is a subject very infrequent- 
ly taken up by socialistic writers; but it is the 
colossal rock on which their ship splinters it- 
self. 

21. The abolition of private ownership would 
destroy the magic of property in producing 
industry, and so yet further impoverish the 
state. 

Michelet tells us of a French peasant of a 
Sunday walking out in his clean linen and un- 
soiled blouse. His wife is at church, and this 
simple farmer paces across his acres and looks 
fondly at hisland. You see him* in solitude ; 
but his face is illumined when he thinks his 
farm is his own, from the surface of the globe 
to its center, and that the climate is his own, 
from the surface of the earth up to the seventh 
heaven. You find that man, says Michelet, if a 
stranger approaches him, withdrawing, that he 
may enjoy his affection in solitude ; and, as he 
turns away from his Sunday walk through his 
own pastures, you notice that he looks back 
over his shoulder with affection and parts with 
regret. He fs not at work; he is not out to 
keep off interlopers. He is out simply to enjoy 
the feeling of ownership and to look upon him- 
self as one member of responsible society.— 
(‘Le Peuple,’? 1 re partie, ch, i.) ‘“‘The magic 
of property,” says Arthur Young, ‘‘ turns sand 
into gold,’’ and this phrase has become a stand- 
ard one in political economy. That magic of 
property, which has done more in this country 
to produce a spirit of self-help than state aid 
for the whole planet ever could do to produce 
a similar spirit—that magic of property, the 
very heart of republican institutions, would be 
split open by the socialistic dagger and its 
blood let out. 

22, The distribution of the purchased lands 
among the people would either be at a uniform 
price, and thus inyolve further bankruptcy; or 
it would be by renting lands according to their 
worth, as determined by what is offered to pay 
for their rent, and thus competition would not 
be got rid of by the nationalization of the in- 
struments of production. 

28, The socialistic state would have political 
money, political land, political industrial ma- 
chinery, and the management of all these would 
be subject to the fluctuation of politics. 

24, The fluctuations ina political currency 
alone would be enough to destroy confidence in 
business enterprise ; but political land added to 
polical money would ruin the state. 

25. Governments acquire power through 
patronage; but the state which places at the 
disposal of its government its money, land, and 
all the means of production opens the way for 
endless pecuniary and political corruption. 
Such a government would have more oppor- 
tunities of rewarding friends and punishing 
opponents than were ever possessed by kings 
or aristocracies, and thus its temptations would 
be greater than any government known to his- 
tory has ever withstood. 

26. The whole socialistic nation would be ex- 
posed to demoralization, from the tendency of 
the i gover tal patronage to pro- 
duce jobbery, intrigue, and favoritism. 

Then would come what? Why, when once 
‘€sop’s long-eared animal is in the air, some 
driver seizes the reins, adjusts the heavy 
weight to the right side of the axle, and there- 
after holds at his mercy the vehicle and the 
brute that draws it. Csesar was Rome’s escape 
from. Communism (see Professor Hitchcock’s 
‘‘Socialism,’’ p. 43), and the day that a social- 
istic revolution shall succeed in the United 
States you will find on our map a Rubicon and 
@ man on horseback ready to cross it. [Ap- 
plause.] 








THE curious genus known to lovers of pot- 
ree aie as the ice plant and to botanists as 
is a very large genus, in- 
‘anlage chiefly Southern Africa. It seemed to 
the geographical botanist scarcely credible that 
a genuine indigenous species should inhabit 
any part of this continent, when a species was 
reported from California. But there seems to 
be now no doubt that the Mf, dimidiatum of the 
sandy shores of the Pacific Ocean istruly native 
there, 








THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACH- 
ING. 


BY BISHOP MATTHEW SIMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 
Leorure VIII. 

THE RELATION OF THE PASTORATE TO 
PREACHING. 


[Ow1ne to the severe snow-storm which 
prevailed on Thursday, the 16th inst, the 
audience gathered in Marquand Chapel was 
rather small. For the same reason the 
lecturer failed to reach New Haven in time, 
and, hence, the lecture was delayed until 
four o’clock. There was the usual attend- 
ance of students, however, and Professors 
Day, Barbour, Harris, and Dwight were 
present, the last-named conducting the open- 
ing exercises. Before commencing his 
lecture, the Bishop made a few remarks as 
follows: 

‘* Young Gentlemen:—I have not yet learned 
how to control storms; but it is an article 
of my fancy, if not of my faith, that human- 
ity will yet do it. And it is one of the hopes 
I have that some of you will live to see a 
great advance made in this direction, for I 
do not believe that God ever designed that 
this earth should be desolated and destroyed, 
beyond man’s power to prevent, by any of 
the elements of the atmosphere. But this is 
aside altogether from the lecture.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Professor Day gave a reception to the 
theological students at his residence, Thurs- 
day evening, in honor of Bishop Simpson. ] 











The pulpit is not the only sphere of the 
preacher’s power. There are other spheres 
which are intimately associated with it. The 
minister is a pastor, as well as a preacher. He 
both feeds and cares for his flock. He not only 
Jeads them to pastures green and nourishing, 
but guards them against prowling beasts of 
prey, that thirst for their blood, as well as 
against precipices and morasses, where they 
might receive fatal injury. 

As a preacher he speaks to the people collect- 
ively; but as a pastor he watches over them 
individually. By careful observation he learns 
their religious condition, their past advance- 
ment, the difficulties which they encounter, the 
hopes and fears which influence their lives, and 
is prepared to furnish them the truth, which 
they need. Thus, too, the sermon which he de- 
ivers to the whole congregation becomes a 
source of spiritual power to each individual. 

These two classes of work are so intimately 
associated that it is impossible perfectly to 
separate them. The preacher cannot reap the 
full harvest of his labors without being a dil- 
igent pastor; and the pastor can accomplish 
but little without the truth and power of the 
pulpit. Pastoral duties are enjoined by the 
direct command of Christ and are illustrated in 
his own glorious example. Their character is 
also exemplified in the labors of the apostles 
as they visited from house to house and warned 
them day and night with tears. 

I do not propose to discuss the duties of the 
pastorate, though the field is a very wide and 
fruitful one. I propose only to notice the in- 
fluence which pastoral duties exercise upon the 
pulpit in giving to the preacher new zeal for 
his work and in enabling him to trace the prog- 
ress of that work as it may appear from time to 
time under his labors, and also in preparing the 
congregation to be more profited by bringing 
them into friendship and sympathy with the 
minister. 

One form of this work is preaching outside 
of the regular pulpit. The parable of the sup- 
per was designed to instruct the disciples to go 
out into the highways and hedges and compel 
them tocome in. Weare not only to preach 
to those who are so anxious to hear us that 
they will come to the churches and aid in 
spreading the Gospel; but we are to go forth 
and seek for those who will not attend the 
churches. The Saviour preached the Gospel on 
the mountain-side or from a boat on the Sea of 
Galilee. He addressed his disciples as they 
journeyed to and fro or rested by the wayside. 
He preached one of his most sublime sermons 
toasingle hearer—the woman of Samaria—as 
he sat on the well ; and his rich promise was 
given to the dying thief who was crucified at 
his side. He gave the benediction at. the mar- 
riage in Cana of Galilee ; spoke words of life at 
the death-bed of the ruler’s daughter and. gave 
comfort to sorrowing parents ; touched the bier 
on which was borne the son of the widow of 
Nain and raised him from the dead ; called Laz- 

arus back from the tomb to wipe away the teurs 
from the eyes.of his weeping sisters ;.and in his 
tenderness he took little children in his arms 
and blessed them. He was the preacher and the 
Saviour everywhere. The great. apostle to the 
Gentiles in his work imitated his Master. He 
preached in the Jewish synagogues ; disputed in 
the school of Tyrannus; proclaimed the Gospel on 
Mars Hill; delivered sermons by the. seaside; 
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epoke in an upper room through late hours of 
the night ; and warned the people not only pub- 
licly, but from house to house. These exam- 
ples teach us not to confine our ministrations 
to sacred edifices. We may meet with people 
in smaller companies ; we may have audiences 
of less culture ; but we will learn a more con- 
versational and direct style of preaching. The 
ultimate position of the preacher is not merely 
the utterance of the truth so as to reach the 
understanding and stir the emotions and affec- 
tions; but to present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus. This work is so vast it cannot 
be accomplished merely by sermons in the 
pulpit. They must be supplemented by per- 
sonal visiting, conversation, and effort with 
each individual. 

This pastoral visiting is essential to the 
preacher, that he may learn the condition and 
wants of his congregation. Without this 
knowledge there will be but little directness in 
his sermons ; they will be comparatively profit- 
less to his people. In his office of teacher, 
before he can instruct wisely and well, he must 
learn what his hearers already know. That he 
is a divine teacher and messenger not only does 
not release him from this duty, but rather in- 
tensifies his responsibility in it. The professor 
in college may understand well the highest 
functions in algebra, but it would be simple 
folly to lecture upon them to those who had 
not learned the first principles of arithmetic, or 
to discuss the peculiar properties of the sec- 
tions of a cone before those who had not 
studied the el ts of g try. Professors 
in every college, teachers of every science ex- 
amine their students before they admit them to 
recite in the various departments, that instruc- 
tion may be given according to their several 
advancements. If this be necessary in acquir- 
ing that kind of knowledge which is very de- 
sirable, yet without which a man will still live, 
move, and be both useful and happy, how 
much more important is it in acquiring that 
knowledge which is essential to his happiness 
here and hereafter! 

To one unacquainted with Christian congre- 
gations and with Christian instruction it must 
be a perfect marvel how one discourse can suit 
a congregation composed of all grades of ages, 
talents, acquirements, and accomplishments, 
and by one who often knows not the condition 
of ecarcely a person in the audience. The basis 
of such teaching is found only in the universal 
application of the @lementary truths of the 
Gospel to every human heart. 

The settled pastor, who has served his con- 
gregation for many years, who has baptized and 
married a generation, who has buried friends 
and parents, may be supposed to have a general 
knowledge of the condition of his audiences. 
Yet this acquaintance extends chiefly to exter- 
nal circumstances. Without personal visiting 
and frequent conversation with individuals he 
cannot know the workings of their minds, the 
presence and pressure of disturbing doubts, the 
strength of severe temptations, the rapid cur- 
rents which they are trying to stem, and the 
help of which they are constantly in need. 
Besides this, additions are constantly made to 
every congregation. Young hearts are expand- 
ing; they have longings for the invisible and 
eternal, which are made known only to the pas- 
tor who visits them. These changes, together 
with the influence of pernicious publications 
and the strange ideas which enter almost every 
dwelling and find a way to almost every heart, 
require constant vigilance on the part of the 
oldest and most experienced pastor. The young 
pastor is a stranger to the religious condition of 
his audience. How can he become acquainted 
with it, so as to form his sermons appropriately, 
except by personal visiting and conversation ? 

In an itinerant ministry, like that of the de- 
nomination to which I belong, the difficulty 
with new congregations. is largely increased. 
The preacher, passing from year to year, or 
every few years, to different localities, is neces- 
sarily unacquainted with his people, and must 
be, at first, at a loss for suitable topics. I doubt 
whether an itinerant ministry could be highly 
successful without the aid of assistants who are 
acquainted with the congregation. To secure 
this object, class meetings have proved of im- 
mense value. Asmall number meet together 
for prayer and religious conversation under a 
leader, who thus becomes thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with every member. Under the order of the 
church, these leaders are expected to meet the 
minister every week, and it is his duty to visit 
the various classes. This arrangement serves 
to promote personal acquaintanceship among 
the various members, and to furnish a mode by 
which the minister can more quickly meet with 
all his congregation. By it pastoral assistance 
can also be furnished to the preacher when 
needed. But, valuable as these meetings are to 

the itinerant ministry, they do not prevent the 
necessity of direct personal visiting from house 
tohouse. It is only in such away that the 
member can enjoy a full and earnest conversa- 
tion with his pastor, and can tell him of the 
doubts which may trouble him and the peculiar 
trials and difficulties which meet and surround 
him, If the pastor becomes thoroughly ac- 
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people, he will be able, for their edification, to 
bring forth from Sabbath to Sabbath, out of his 
treasury of experience, things both new and 
old. 

Nor should pastoral visiting, in this view, be 
confined merely to members of the church. 
The preacher should mingle freely with all the 
members of his congregation and visit those 
who occasionally attend his ministry. He may 
thus learn their doubts or their ob; :tions; 
he can ascertain what stumbling blocks lie in 
their way, and what it is that keeps them from 
embracing the Saviour and from fellowship in 
his Church. To labor successfully, to remove 
skepticism, to heal difficulties, to bring families 
into unity and love, he must mingle with the 
people, and they must feel that he takes a deep 
interest in them. 

Again, the minister needs to visit his people 
to gain their sympathy and good will. Quintil- 
ian says that the first requisite for an orator is 
to gain the good will of his audience. We all 
know how much more readily children learn 
when they love their teachers, and how little 
benefit they receive when they dislike them. 
The minister beloved by his congregation has 
a key to their affections. They listen with 
delight and find pleasure and inspiration in all 
his services. But if the minister be an object 
of aversion, if he even be a stranger, his words 
are without sufficient power to the hearts of his 
hearers. To gain the good will of his audience, 
there is no method more effectual than to mani- 
fest an interest in them and their families. The 
preacher who hasa cheerful word for the man of 
business when he meets him or calls to visit his 
family, especially in times of affliction, and who 
has a kind word for their children, soon ac- 
quires an influence over those families such as 
to make them attentive and interested hearers. 
This visiting should be so thorough that the 
names of all the congregation and, as far as 
practicable, the names of the children should 
be carefully learned. The good shepherd 
“calleth his own sheep by name,’ is the lan 
guage of the blessed Saviour. Children 
especially should be addressed by their names. 
They feel that the man who does so takes an 
interest inthem. And the older ones among us 
would prefer to be called by our own names, 
rather than be addressed as Mr. Jones or Mr. 
Smith. 

Again, pastoral visiting furnishes the preacher 
an opportunity to learn the influence of his ser- 
mons and to ascertain accurately the effects 
which they bave produced. Thus he will re- 
ceive suggestions which may be of future use. 
If, in visiting the man of business, he finds that 
the influence of his last Sabbath’s sermon lin- 
gers in the counting-room, in the office, or the 
shop, he should thank God that he was able to 
deliver such a message, and should study how 
he may secure other trains of thought equally 
profitable. If, in visiting the sick, he finds that 
his words of comfort have been treasured in 
their memory, he will rejoice in his ministry of 
consolation and will apply himself to find other 
lessons of encouragement in the Word of God. 
But, should he find that his sermons have not 
been treasured, that the people refer to no 
thoughts of comfort or consolation in them—if 
the old are without cheer and the young are 
disposed to wander away, he has serious cause 
to inquire whether he should not change his 
style of preaching. He should consider whether 
he had selected carefully important truths, in 
view of their condition; whether his address 
had been direct and carnest; and whether he 
had endeavored to speak to them because God 
had given him a message. Or, should he find 
that some of his sermons have been misunder- 
stood, it will furnish him an occasion to ex- 
plain, and he will try to correct the misappre- 
hension. He may possibly find that, in pre- 
senting certain doctrines or in urging to certain 
duties, he has so stated them that to some of 
his people they seem to conflict with other doc- 
trines or with other duties. He will thus learn 
to be more guarded in definition and to discrim- 
inate more carefully in all his utterances. 

Another advantage will be afforded by ascer- 
taining what class of topics has been most suc- 
cessful in reaching peculiar minds. They will 
tell him of sermons which they heard in former 
years and of the deep impression they re- 
ceived. They will speak of the preciousness 
of certain texts of Scripture. Oftentimes a ray 
of light isthus thrown upon a passage of Scrip- 
ture to which his attention had never been 
given. Sometimes these turns of thought, 
learned in the cottage or the cabin, will open 
up a wonderful vista of Scripture truth, look- 
ing through which, he will find much that is 
beneficial to his own heart and to the heart of 
his hearers. Sometimes in my own experience 
a passage was so quoted that it seemed alto- 
gether new. Fora moment [ doubted whether 
it was in the Bible ; but, on reflection, I found I 
had connected it with some other train of 
thought, opening only one such crystal, when 
others equally beautiful had been concealed 
from view. Many a text have I thus found for 
my Sabbath’s sermon as I visited the garrets 
and cellars of cities or the abodes of the poor 
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in the country. Iremember once accompany- 


ing a lady to a poor dwelling, where we found 
an old Negro woman, lying on a bed of straw 
and sick unto death. Yet she talked so sweet- 
ly of the love of Jesus, she was so patient in all 
her sufferings, and spoke with such resigna- 
tion, and with hopefulness almost amounting to 
ecstasy, that my heart was deeply touched. It 
was not only a lesson to me personally ;*but I 
think the influence of it was evident in my 
sermons for several weeks. 

Again, the work of the true preacher 
is to warn every man,to teach every man 
in all wisdom, and to present every man 
perfect before God. To accomplish this, he 
must watch the progress of his work ; he must 
add “line upon line and precept upon precept.’’ 
The farmer does not sow the seed and then pay 
no further attention to the growing crop. He 
will love to watch its growth ; and he will look 
forward with intense interest and with earnest 
expectation to the harvest, when the ripened 
grain may be gathered in and preserved. 8o 
the preacher who is sent of God will love to 
trace the growth of the spiritual work in his 
congregation. He saw last Sabbath a tear 
starting in the eye, or a bowed head, and he 
knew that the Spirit of God was writing lessons 
upon a receptive heart. He longs to see that 
brother, and to converse with him personally 
and closely on religious topics; to remove 
his difficulties and to lead him to the Saviour. 
So he will follow up every indication of spirit- 
ual influence which he notices in his congrega- 
tion ; and, if he perceives that some are hard- 
ened and careless, he will be anxious to con- 
verse with them, to learn their governing 
motives and through what avenues they can 
best be reached. For there is some avenue to 
every heart, and the faithful pastor will find 
that avenue, however guarded, will co-operate 
with those movings of the Spirit, and will find 
some truth which will touch the conscience. 
Sometimes he will find that some of his congre- 
gation are wandering into sin that evil influ- 
ences are alluring young men to evil habits; 
and he will anxiously seek some plan by which 
these wanderers may be brought nearer the 
church and saved from ruin. As the shepherd, 
spending the long days of summer with his 
flock and guarding them during the night 
from the attacks of wild animals, learns to 
know and to love each member of his fluck, 
and, if he misses one, hies away to the moun- 
tains and searches until he finds it, so the true 
minister watches over every member of his con- 
gregation with ceaseless care. God has made 
him a shepherd to care for his flock ; a watch- 
man to guard them against danger. 

Last summer I passed over the great mount- 
ains and plains which lie between us and the 
Pacific Ocean. I frequently watched the sher- 
herds, with their immense flocks, and marked 
their constant diligence and care. I saw the 
herders, with their numerous herds of cattle, and 
was surprised to observe the constant vigilance 
which they exercised. The herder was always 
in the saddle ; his eyes were continually on the 
cattle. If one wandered toward a precipice or 
became separated from the herd, it was imme- 
diately followed and brought back in safety. 
How much more responsible is the office of the 
Christian pastor? If he expects to gain the 


affection of all the members of his congregation, 


if he desires to realize the full fruit of his ser- 
mons, his eye must be upon them and he must 
exercise over them a sleepless vigilance. 

In this work he will also become informed of 
the relative fitness of the members of his con- 
gregation for such work as he may need in 
carrying out his plans for church activity. He 
will thus also gain increasing influence over the 
hearts of the children. Much of the sermon is 
necessarily beyond their comprehension; and, 
not being interested, the church services are 
wearisome. When they do attend, it is rather a 
matter of form. The preacher is too frequently 
a stranger to them, seems to overlook them, 
has no word of address directed to them. 
Being without interest in the services, they 
sometimes imbibe, not only toward the sanc- 
tuary, but often also toward the Sabbath, an 
aversion which tinges and influences their whole 
lives. But if children feel that the preacher is 
their friend; if he has a kind word for them when 
he visite the family; if he speaks to them by 
name when he meets them on the street ; if he 
takes an interest in their studies and gives them 
a word of encouragement; then they will love 
to attend the church services, delighted to 
meet him. Their presence will also be an in- 
spiration to him. As he looks into their bright 
eyes and expectant countenances, and remem- 
bers what an influence they may exert for 
Christ, he will be anxious to speak some word 
that shall draw them early to the loving 
Saviour. He willthink of them in his study 
when he is preparing his sermon ; he will think 
of them when he bends his knees in prayer and 
implores a blessing on his congregation. While 
he prepares to feed the sheep, he will 
think also of the little lambs. His sermons 
will be more simple in their style, more brief 
and pointed in their sentences, and some inci- 
dent will be interwoven which will touch the 











hearts of the children. That simplicity, that 
illustration will also touch the hearts of those 
who are older. Indeed, there is no way by 
which the good will of mothers can be gained 
so readily as by acquaintance with their chil- 
dren, and especially that acquaintance which 
manifests a deep interest for their mental and 
moral excellence. Fathers, also, will unite in 
this good will. The preacher who wins the 
heart of childhood finds the parents drawn to 
his church and listening with profit to his min- 
istry. The story of Themistocles is well known. 
He said once of his little boy: “ This child is 
greater than any man in Greece. For the Athe- 
nians command Greece ; 1 command the Athe- 
nians; his mother commands me; and he com- 
mands ‘his mother.’ ”’ 

But, notwithstanding the manifest benefits 
resulting from pastoral work, there are preach- 
ers who have a great distaste for its duties. 
They think they need the time for their studies. 
They are timid about visiting families, and they 
think the associations in many instances would 
be both unpleasant and unprofitable. Such 
preachers are greatly mistaken as to the 
elements that they especially need. Pastoral 
visiting furnishes just that supplement to the 
library which the successful preacher absolute- 
ly requires. In his books he gains a knowledge 
of subjects which require abstract thought. He 
dwells in an intellectual realm of unchanging 
beauty. He has around him the best produc- 
tions of the grandest minds which have graced 
our earth. No wonder is it that he desires to 
spend the larger portion of his time in such fel- 
lowship and communion. But he needs not 
only great thoughts ; but to learn how to apply 
them to humanity in all the walks of life. He 
lives in an intellectual life ; his thoughts are of 
the past; his visions of the future. He does 
not come into contact with the harrassing cares 
and thoughts which agitate the bosom of the 
workingman. As Christ came down from Heaven 
and walked among men, so must the minister 
come out of his study, away from the commun- 
fon with almost angelic minds, and walk in the 
common paths of life. This is not only a duty; 
but it is an essential requisite to the highest 
ministerial success. He must be a man among 
men, to gain their affections and to share their 
sympathies. He must walk with them side 
by side; he must take their hands in his; 
he must take, to some extent, on his heart their 
burdens and sorrows and cares. His ministry 
will thus be improved and enlarged. He will 
speak with a sympathy, tenderness, and love 
unknown before. The deep feeling which he 
acquires in talking with his people will tinge 
the very tones of his voice and make them 
sympathetic, and the poorest in his congrega- 
tion will feel that his words of sympathy and 
encouragement were meant for them. 


Nor should he hesitate to visit because he is 
timid. That very timidity gives a crowning 
grace to his work. His people will feel that he 
comes to see them not because he delights in 
the work of visiting, but because he wishes to 
do them good. He comes as a messenger from 
God, and he brings a divine message. His 
spirit will be one of tenderness and love ; his 
conversation pure and instructive ; his move- 
ments in the family kind and elevated; his 
manner free from low familiarity and haughty 
reserve ; his conversation will tend toward the 
point for which he came. He will, indeed, 
speak kindly, and sympathize with their afflic- 
tions and share in their cares ; but he comes to 
represent his Saviour, and to drop some word 
which shall stimulate to duty and which shall in- 
spire toa higher life. Inthe spirit of his Master, 
he will be in an atmosphere of prayer. He has 
visited because it was his duty; he has the 
promise that his Master will be with him to 
bless his labors; and so the words which he 
utters and the spirit which he manifests be- 
come a benediction to the family—yes, a bene- 
diction to himself, for he leaves such a place 
more like Christ than when he entered it. 

Nor must these visits be confined to the 
wealthy and educated. The poor and the un- 
educated need more help than those who are 
prosperous. If there be poor-houses, prisons, 
or hospitals within your sphere, neglect them 
not. The Great Head of the Church puts him- 
self in the place of his weakest followers, and 
says to those who fail to perform this duty: 
“‘T was sick and in prison, and ye visited me 
not.”” And when the wondering heart asks 
how or when, he replies: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did 
it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not 
tome.” But, if the visit is made; if the hun- 
gerand thirst is assuaged; if the naked are 
clothed and the stranger cared for; how sweet 
the accents: “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.’”’ I shall never forget 
how vividly this passage came to my mind, as 
an fllustration of human feeling, when once I 
was traveling in Eastern lands. I was in feeble 
health, and thought it doubtful whether! should 
ever see my family again. One day I received 
a letter narrating an act of kindness which had 
been performed for my youngest child by a 
friend. In a moment my heart leaped across 
the sea, and in grateful recognition of the 
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‘avor I said in my thoughts to my friend : ‘‘In- 
ssmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me.’’ -It was to 
me more precious when done in my absence to 
my little child than had it been done when 
present for myself. A sweet charni has rested 
in my mind on these words ever since. It 
seems to me that Jesus is better pleased with a 
“eup of cold water given in the name of a 
disciple” than he was when the woman of 
Samaria gave to his weary lips a draught from 
Jacob’s well. 

If any of you are troubled with timidity and 
think you cannot visit because you are timid, 
let me say for your encouragement that I think 
I was as timid as you can possibly be. When 
coming to the years of a young man, it was a 
positive pain for me to visit the houses even of 
friends. Many atime I walked by the door of 
a neighbor's house, waiting five or ten minutes 
for some one to come out of the door, rather 
than knock and enter in. So bashful was I that 
many atime I walked around the square rather 
than to meet a young lady whom I saw coming 
toward me on the street. [Laughter.] I had 
much of this timidity when I entered the minis- 
try. The palms of my hands sometimes burned 
at the very thought of going out to visit. But 
I felt I must go; the Church bade me go; I had 
promised God I would go; and as the soldier 
in the army walks forward timidly, yet deter- 
minedly, into the thickest of the fight, so I 
went in my Master's name. If I could, I took 
with me some experienced Christian friend. [ 
spoke to the people kindly ; drew out of them 
their religious condition and experience ; found 
many a wandering one and tried to comfort 
many a sorrowing heart. Such visits made me 
better, taught me to feel for the people, and to 
break for them the bread of life with more fit- 
ness. Inarevival which followed, out of nearly 
turee hundred who came to the altar for prayer 
there were very few with whom I had not pre- 
viously conversed; and | knew how to enter 
into their sympathies and to point them to the 
Lamb of God. 

Nor will this visiting, if properly performed, 
interfere with the minister's time for study. 
After the morning has been devoted to study, 
the minister needs a change of occupation 
which will give him exercise and recreation. 
His going to and fro in this pastoral visiting, 
his climbing stairways to reach the needy, his 
walking in the suburbs of cities or in country 
villages will furnish him with an exercise as 
invigorating to health as the amusements in 
which so many spend their leisure hours. In- 
deed, so far from being at a loss intellectually, 
the opportunity to unfold some passage of 
Scripture on which we have dwelt makes us see 
more clearly the truth which we wish to por- 
tray, and in this way be the better prepared for 
the sermon on the coming Sabbath. The true 
teavher is often more benefited than his schol- 
ars by the lesson he imparts. 

It does not fall into my province to enter into 
the modes in which this work may be per- 
formed; nor doI wish to dwell uponthem. But 
I may say that all coarseness, vulgarity, and 
low expression should be strictly avoided. 
There should be cheerfulness and kindness, but 
no undue familiarity. We enter the houses of 
friends because we are endorsed by the Church. 
The office of the minister gains for us invitation 
where we are personally but little known, We 
go in the character of Christian gentlemen and 
of holy men of God. If we do not so conduct 
ourselves, we violate propriety, disappoint our 
friends, and bring reproach upon the ministry 
of the Church. Every family should feel, when 
we leave that a servant of the Lord Jesus has 
been among them; and some influence should 
remain which will make religion appear more 
beaut 'ful and heavenly. 

It is, however, in its reflex influence upon 
the pulpit that we consider this subject. With- 
out auch visiting, sermons will be likely to be- 
come mere essays—full of thought and Jearn- 
ing, perhaps, but not specially directed to the 
audience. The minister must be a student of 
human nature. He needs to mingle with society 
in allits forms and to understand its various 
necessities. He must also mingle among his 
own congregation, and learn their experiences 
of sorrow or joy, of hope or fear, as they tread 
the daily walks of life. It is true, he may get 
glimpses of human nature from the writings of 
such skillful delineators of characters as Shakes- 
peare, andhe may know the workings of the 
human mind as taught in mental philosophy; 
but such knowledge will be of little benefit to 
him compared with that derived from actual 
observation. What the congregation needs is 
the pouring forth of a heart which is filled with 
sympathy for their peculiar necessities and in 
their peculiar circumstances. 

There are, however, some ministers to whom 
pastoral visiting is not of great service. They 
have been accustomed to mingle with people; 
they enjoy society, shake hands with everyone, 
and are at home everywhere. Such men need 
their books more than they need society. They 
are living, earnest, pleasing preachers; but are 
seldom profound and solidthinkers. Their con- 
gregations love to meet them; but they think 








more of their conversation at the fireside than 
they do of their work in the pulpit. Such min- 
jsters may be met at almost every funeral, and 
have time to go the cemetery, even though it 
be three ot four miles distant. They attend 
every festival and are found at every public and 
social gathering. Sometimes young ministers, 
who behold 4 radiant glory in Gospel truth, are 
repelled from visiting by the superficial charac- 
ter of the pulpit discourses of this class of 
men. Yet they should remember that these men 
do but little of true pastoral work. They call 
familiarly in various families, and join in jokes 
and laughter, set down sometimes and smoke 
cigars, and are ready to take part in any recrea- 
tion or game; but leave without a word spo- 
ken for Jesus ora prayer offered in behalf of 
the family. Seldom are such men found in the 
cabins of the poor, by the bedside of the sick, 
or in conversation with the prodigal young 
man, who is breaking the hearts of his father 
and mother and is wandering into paths of sin. 
Seldom is he found pleading with such an one 
to reform his life and to turn to the Saviour. 
Seldom is he found in earnest conversation en- 
deavoring to bring comfort and consolation to 
the suffering widow. Seldom is he found visit- 
ing the man of business, who is in deep 
embarrassment and distress, and whose heart is 
wrung with agony, under the pressure of diffi- 
culties and responsibilities. As the result of 
long observation, I am satisfied that those who 
are the closest students and are by nature the 
most timid become the best pastors when they 
conquer themselves and instruct the faithful 
froin house to house. For they go not to spend 
the moments in trivial conversation ; but they 
go under the conviction that Christ has sent 
them as his servants and in his stead, to carry 
his benediction to the households. They tell of 
the wonderful love of Christ and of the ex- 
haustless store of spiritual riches in reserve for 
those who love him, They are quick to extend 
a helping hand to their brothers, and to lift up 
the lowly, the discouraged, and the sorrowing. 

What had the Lord Jesus been tousif we 
had only the record of his sermons without the 
record of his going about doing good’ We 
would listen to his words as voices from above ; 
but our hearts are drawn closer to him when 
we behold him opening the eyes of the blind, 
and stooping to touch the leper, shut out from 
society by his loathsome disease. It is then 
the heavens kissing the earth. It is God in 
contact with the human soul. In such a record 
Jesus becomes Jmmanuel—God with us. 

I think the love of Jesus touches the buman 
heart more than the great truths which he 
uttered. Both were necessary. Without truth, 
the human soul would not have been elevated. 
Without the corresponding love, that truth 
would not have borne such a rich fruitage. If 
the young preacher desires to be a true suc- 
cessor of the apostles, Jet him imitate the plan 
and work of Jesus, and follow the apostles as 
they followed their glorious Master. 

You will not fancy, I know, that I underrate 
the value of close and diligent study. But 
when I take my New Testament in my hands I 
find the Saviour and his apostles teaching the 
people, visiting the sick, healing the wretched, 
comforting the sorrowing, and being mueh in 
prayer; but I find not a single direction how to 
write a sermon, or how to read it, or how to 
manage the voice and gestures so as to be 
counted an eloquent orator. They had the 
truth by direct inspiration ; we must study to 
attain it. But, with that truth given, they seem 
to have thought of nothing but going forth, 
burning, shining, and blessing, in all the glory 
of the Gospel of glad tidings, and, without one 
thought of appearance or manner, simply pre- 
sented the truth so as to touch the hearts and 
consciences of the people. As Christ and his 
disciples did not dwell at all upon what occu- 
pies the minds of so many young ministers, so 
I fear that many think but little of what 
burned in the hearts of Christ and his apostles 


There are a few large churches where the 
congregations are so immense and the member- 
ship is so numerous that it seems impossible for 
the pastor to know his people. Such is Spur- 
geon’s church, with ite five thousand member- 
ship ; and such are a few large congregations in 
our principal cities. The pastoral work in such 
such cases is performed by assistants employed 
by the pastor of the congregation. There are 
some young men who feel so conscious of their 
superior power, who have such premonitions of 
coming greatness, that, imitating the example 
of these distinguished ministers, they resolve 
to devote themselves wholly to their studies 
and to preaching, to spend their lives in some 
thing more noble than visiting people. Such 

oung men should remember that these em- 
nent ministers began either in country places 
or with small congregations. So far as Iam 
acquainted with the men who build these 
mammoth institutions, they at the 
bottom of the ladder, studied with the common 
people, preached and worked with the common 
people, and in this way gained that knowledge 
of human nature which enabléd them to gather 
immense congregations around them, Such’ 
men as Spereran and Beecher began at the 
bottom of the ladder, in a country place, and) 
climbed up. The young man who begins at) 
the top of the ladder invariably climbs down.. 
[Laughter and applause.) 











Sanitary, 
EUROPEAN HOSPITALS. 


As we pass to Italy, the old Hospital of 
Berona, the Lazarettos or three Monastery Hos- 
pitals of Venice, and the Maggiore, of Milan, 
sec like relics of an ancient world. But yet 
in Milan, for instance, we find the highest 
medical and surgical skill, and a hospital with 
long and thickly populated wards joining upon 
each other, and yet so conducted as to give 
excellent results in treatment. The influence 
of the old medical schools of Italy stills lingers, 
and there is a revival of learning, such as will 
yet show amodern devotion to the favorite 
Italian art, studied once by painters and poets, 
as well as by practitioners. 

As we pass into France and to Paris, while 
Germany and Austria have of late attracted more 
medical students, we are sure the glory has 
not yet departed. The medical quarter is still 
alive with the spirit of the old masters. 

Hotel Dieu, the Neckar, the ‘‘Lariboisére,”’ 
and other hospitals attest the abundant pro- 
visions made for the Parisian poor. As in 
Germany and Austria, the hospital has large 
relations to social and political interests, and 
helps much to make the poorer classes feel that 
some provision is made forthem. At the time 
of our visit the old Hotel Dieu had still its 
usual crowd of patients, as the new structure 
nearly opposite was not yet finished. It has 
since been occupied. It isa magnificent struc- 
ture, filling a square ; but was not constructed in 
accord with the most advanced view of sanitary 
science. Architectural and other influences 
prevented close adherence to the plans of those 
who would hold everything else subservient to 
facility of curative administration. 

While we have hospitals in our own country 
which will favorably compare with any to be 
found abroad, yet one cannot pase from hos- 
pital to hospital, with observing eye, without 
finding in each something to improve or copy. 
No longer are we separated by long time from 
the Old World. Itis even becoming quite com- 
mon for English physicians to visit us in order 
to study our American methods. At our Inter- 
national Medical Congress several distinguished 
European practitioners were in attendance. See- 
ing them afterward, with mewbers of their vari- 
ous faculties, at their own homes, we found 
them enthusiastic over what they had seen and 


heard, and quite disposed to pay due regard to. 


such American physicians as they found to have 
education and skilled experience. While they 
put a very low estimate, as well they may, on 
an American diploma, they give full value to 
the attainments of our leading authorities. We 
find American authors among the text-books, 
and some of them have large sales. The pub- 
lic health fs largely concerned in the great 
awakening in medical matters that is seizing 
upon a part of the profession. The recent 
opening of a Pathological Institute under 
the auspices of Columbia Medical College 
is in response to a demand for more thor- 
ough medical teaching. Not only are doctors 
beginning to write after their names the 
place of their graduation; but a hospital 
diploma is being sought as the needed cer- 
tificate that the medical graduation amounted 
to something. Let the public learn to hold 
every practitioner responsible for evidence that 
he has been sufficiently educated, rather than 
trust to hearsay that he is a good doctor. A 
diploma is not enough. Mere reputation is 
often only notoriety and the outcome of shrewd 
quackery. Experience without education is 
much like a building without good foundation— 
showy and attractive, perhaps, but not reliable. 
It is not going abroad or staying at home that 
makes a man fit to treat the sick; but good 
foundation, close study, a mind trained to 
reason, senses to observe, and a judgment to 
decide. As a rule, these only dwell in those 
who have a good education as the basis and a 
eareful experience builded thereupon. 


Biblical Research, 


On the 22d of May, 1838, Dr. Edward Robin- 
son directed his route in the south of Palestine 
so as to visit certain sites he had heard of in 
advance—namely, Umm Ldkis, ’Ajlan, and Tell 
e!-Hasy. Respecting the former he says: 


“At 6.10 a. mM. Um Lakis lay at our left upon 
a low round swell or knoll It proved to be a 
former site, now covered confusedly with heaps 
of small round stones, with intervals between, 
among which were seen two or three fragments 
of marble columns. Toward the southeast, be- 
low the hill, was a well—now almost filled u 
around which were lying several columns. e 
had come to this spot not, indeed, in the ex- 
ectation of finding here the site of ancient 
hish ; but rather in order to satisfy our- 
selves more certainly of the fallacy of any sup- 
posed resemblance in the two names. ese 
remains are certainly not those of an ancient 
fortified city, which could for a time, at least,) 
brave the assaults of an Assyrian army. Nor, 
indeed, does either the name or the position of 
this spot correspond to those of Lachish ; al- 
though the oo of the name might be 
allowed to pass, did other circumstances com- 
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eC BS EPO EL ELAS ESET EASED 
bine to identify the position.—‘‘ Bibilical Re 
searches,” IT, 46, 47. 


How language could be made plainer than’ 
this for expressing the purpose of not identify 
ing Lachish with Umm Ldékis, and of expresuly 
disclaiming such a proposition, we are at a loss 
toimagine. Possibly the indices do it: ‘‘Lachish,. 
not at Om LAkis, ii, 47,”’ or ““ Um Lakis, ‘mother 
of a reproacher,’ not Heb. wn Lachish, ii, 
388,”” List of Arabic Names appended to ed. 
1841, p. 234. What reader, therefore, will not 
be astonished at the following words of Lieu- 
tenant Conder? 

“ One other great city occupied our attention 
from the Mejdel camp—namely, Lachish. We 
visited Umm , the site proposed by Dr. 
Robinson, and could not but conclude that no 
ancient or important city ever stood there, nor 
has the name any radical similarity to that of 
Lachish,’’—-‘ Tent Work,”’ ZT, 168, 

This is the very reverse of fact and justice. 
How aman could deliberately publish such a 
statement, so utterly contrary to truth, in the 
face of publication already scattered world- 
wide, known to very many, and easily verified 
by all biblical students, is entirely inexplica- 
ble. The inaccurate and unjust Lieutenant 
then proceeds to substitute, as he would have 
it, a proposition of his own: 

“Much nearer, indeed, would be the title El 
Hesy, applying to a large ancient siic, with 
springs, near the foot of the hills, about in the 

roper poate for Lachish. The distance 

rom Beit Jibrin to Tell el Hesy is not much 
greater than that given by the Onomasticon 
for Lachish, while the proximity of Eglon 
(’Ajlin) and the position south of Jibrin, on a 
principal road, near the hills, and by one of the 
only springs in the plain, all seem to be points 
strongly confirming this view.”’ 

Eglon was identified with ’Ajldn by Dr. Rob- 
inson, p. 49; and the three divisions of the 
Wadi, the Tell, and the district el-Hdsy were 
carefully visited and fully described by him, 
pp. 46—49. Also not only the above, but other 
historical evidences were faithfully discussed, 
that of Eusebius and Jerome, “seven Roman 
miles from Eleutheropolis [Beit Jibrin] toward 
the south” being found quite inapplicable to a 
place only a little south of west from the point 
indicated. Now the three forms of ¢l-Hisy lie 
only an hour southeast of Umm Ldkis, making 
this measure as unsuitable to ¢l-Hiésy as to 
Umm LAdkis, the direction from Beit Jibrin being 
still less than southwest. 

Lieut. Conder speaks of ‘‘a large ancient 
site,’ in which the word “ancient” implies a 
ruin, where there is none at all. Dr. Robinson 
is explicit on this point : 

‘From the information of our guides and 
from the remarkable appearance of this isolated 
Tell, we had expec to find here traces of 
ruins; and a finer position for a fortress or 
fortified city could hardly be imagined. Yet we 
could discover nothing whatever to mark the 
existence of any -former town or structure. 
There was nothing, indeed, but the level circular 

, plain, which seemed never to have been occu- 
pied.”—L. ¢., p. 48. 

It is much to be regretted that Lieut. Conder 
did not describe the ‘large ancient [ruin of’ 
the] site’ more particularly. 





o4e 
Personalities, 

Tue sudden death last week of Mr. J. Blair 
Scribner, the senior member of the firm of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, in this city, removes 
one of the youngest of our publishers from a 
life which seemed to offer its most tempting in- 
ducements just at the moment of its close. 

Mr. Scribner was born in June, 1850, and 
represented a family which has been identified 
with the growth and business of New York for 
three generations. His great-grandfather, the 
Rev. J. RK. Scribner, graduated at Yale College 
in the class of 1775, just at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, and became a Presbyterian pastor. 
His father, the late Charles Scribner, graduated 
at Princeton, and, preserving the collegiate 
line, the deceased entered the same college 
about 1868, with the intention of completing a 
full course ; but in the following year dropped 
his classics and took a position as clerk in his 
father’s publishing house. 

This reputable firm, so well known the 
country over, and abroad as Well, appears first 
in 1846, under the style of Baker & Scribner; 
then, a few years later, of Charles Scribner: 
again, in 1871, Scribner, Armstrong & Co. ; and 
lately, in 1878, as Charles Scribner’s Sons. The 
organizer, manager, and headwof the establish- 
ment, until his death, a few years since, was 
Mr. Charles Scribner, and it is mainly to his 
energy and conscientious determination to pub- 
lish nothing that did not have its own intrinsic 
worth to recommend it that the house largely 
owes its present enviable reputation. His son, 
Mr. J. Blair Scribner, had been with his father 
but a short time when the latter died, and it 
was to the latter’s interest that he succeed and 
which he represented in the reorganized firm of 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., and with which the 
late Mr. Edward Seymour was associated. In 
his new and responsible relations young Scrib- 
ner, then scarcely twenty-three, rapidly 
developed true business tact and talent, 








devoting himself- closely to his work 
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and néver appearing satisfied until? he™~had 
mastered all its net-work of detatls. The 
six years with Scribner, Armstrong & Co. were 
for him years of growth and service, and when, 
in 1878, another change came, and the entire and 
immense responsibility fell upon him alone, as 
the head of the firm, and he stood where his 





father had long stood before him, it may be 
doubted whether, so far as intelligent experi- 
ence, devotion, and capacity are concerned, he 
was not as well fitted for the succession at 
twenty-six as he clearly would have been at 
forty. Be this as it may, he had great faith in 
himself, and all who were associated with him 
were no less confident of his ability to conduct 
the business successfully. The fourth new 
partnership in 1878 included himself and his 
younger brother Charles, and under the charge 
of the two, with the elder as the controlling 
spirit, the establishment has continued on its 
even and prosperous career. Mr. Blair Scribner 
fully appreciated his onerous position, and dur- 
ing the past year gave it his uninterrupted and 
most careful attention. The young head of the 
house made his own activity and fidelity con- 
tagious among his employés, and among his 
fellow-publishers he was looked upon as one of 
the most promising of their number. He seems 
to have had a nearly unerring judgment in lit- 
erary matters, and could decide readily what to 
accept and what to reject; but, at the same 
time, he laid no claim to being and could not 
properly be regarded as a ‘literary’? man. He 
read books and delighted to be in the company 
of authors and book men, without developing 
that purely literary taste and imagination which 
he admired in others. He was par excellence 
a publisher, with methodical habits, and, like 
his father, anxious to keep the name of offer- 
ing only such reading to the public a would 
prove of permanent benefit, whether it came 
through solid religious and philosophical works, 
or through the pleasure afforded from reading 
the pages of lighter publications. But, if the 
machinery of his business gave no signs of jar 
or wearing out, the sudden death of Mr. Scrib- 
ner shows to how great a strain his own slender 
physique had been subjected, under the great 
pressure put upon it. For months his strong 
will, ambition, and hope sustained him. But 
Nature made its inevitable protest, and he fell 
off at last, in the midst of his work and his 
plans. gHe died quite suddenly, at his resi- 
dence in this city, on Monday, the 2th inst., 
from an attack of pneumonia, 

Upon the announcement of his death the 
several publishers in this city met and passed 
appropriate resolutions to his memory. The 
emvloyés of the firm also met and passed reso- 
<utions expressive of the great loss they had 
sustained. The funeral services took place on 
the Thursday following, at the Presbyterian 
“Church of the Covenant,” where the pastor, 
Rev. Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, delivered a sym- 
pathetic address. The remains were then taken 
to Woodlawn Cemetery for interment. 


— Seiewee, 


AN extremely interesting paper was read by 
Professor Balfour before the Edinburgh Botan- 
fecal Society ou what has been learned about 
Insectivorous plants since Messrs. Charles and 
Francis Darwin published accounts of their 
painstaking and laborious experiments. He 
quoted Gorup Besanez and Will as proving 
that the seeds of the Vetch contained a fer- 
ment capable of dissolving albuminous sub- 
stances, and Van Tieghem for the conclusion 
that digestive regions can be met with sepa- 
rately on the roots, the shoots, and the leaves 
of plants. Then followed a review of Bous- 
singaut’s experiments, proving that leaves 
could not only absorb water, but weak saline 
solutions. He mentioned an unnamed “chem- 
ist” who had soaked flies in a solution of chlo- 
ride of lithium before feeding the leaves of 
Drosera with them, and afterward found 
‘traces’? of the metal in all the tissues. The 
conclusions of Professor Balfour are that the 
so-called insectiverous plants have really the 
-powers attributed to them. It seems to the 
writer of this item that the weak point of those 
who advocate Mr. Darwin’s views on this in- 
sectivorous question is in believing that these 
plants have an exclusive power, separate from 
all other plants. It has several times been 
noted in this department of Tur INDEPENDENT 
that the great fact proved by Mr. Darwin 
seems to be that all plants had the power of 
absorbing and, of course, digesting nitrogen 
through their folilaceous organs, as well as 
through their roots, and that the interest in 
Dionea, Drosera, and other plants centered 
rather in their special arrangements for catch- 
ing and retaining insects, rather than in the 
fact of their “eating” them. This suggestion 
is now strengthened by the conclusions of 
Van Tieghem, already cited. And this view 
does not. detract from the value of Mr. Dar- 
win’s researches. On the contrary, it extends 
the value, by showing a hitherto scarcely half- 
suspected general law to bea reality, in which 
we may all firmly believe, 
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voveProf: N.-H. Winehell, state. geologist. of |. 


Minnesota, in his report for 1877, describes the 
oecurrence of human implements made of 
quartz and chert in the highest part of the ter- 
race or ancient flood-plain of the Mississippi 
River, opposite Little Falls and 60 feet above 
the present water-level. They occur in the 





sand, buried naturally by the water of the im- 
mense flood caused by the melting of the ice- 
sheet at the close of the glacial period. 
Winchell argues that the people who wrought 
these arrow-heads must have lived prior to the 
glacial period, since all the material of the ter- 
races has been derived from ice-borne earth. 
The same author, in his previous report and 
‘elsewhere, suggests a date for the close of the 
glacial period, derived from a study of the rate 
of recession of the Falls of St. Anthony, at 
Minneapolis, giving 6,276 and 12,103 years as 
the maximum and minimum limits, or an aver- 
age of 8,850. The case is much like the Niag- 
ara Falls example, so often cited. The glacial 
drift buried the old channel, and the Mississippi 
was forced to seek a new course for itself over 
a rock plateau, through which the gorge of 
nine miles in length has since been worn. Most 
geologists would say that post-glacial time has 
been longer than is thus calculated. 


....The mode of drinking of the red squirrel 
is said by Judge Caton, in the American Natur- 
alist, to be like that of cats and dogs—i. ¢., by 
lapping up the water rapidly, rather than by 
sucking itin. The author aske whether all the 
rodents lap their drink, like the members of the 
cat and dog families. 





Pebbles. 
Nong but the brave deserve the hair is 
how the aborigine puts it. 





...“* When a mule weeps, does he shed mule- 
teers?’ Yes; also when he stops suddenly. 


...-The country has resumed; but, thank 
Heaven, it will be several months yet before 
the organ-grinders will. 


...-A very fat man sent an order to the office 
for two seats in the coach for himself. The 
clerk engaged him one seat outside and the 
other inside. 


....What city in France is a man about to 
visit when he goes to get married? He is going 
to Havre (have her). An old bachelor, being 
asked the question, promptly replied: “ To 
Rouen” (ruin). 


....A boisterous, ill-bred fellow, in a dispute, 
called his adversary ‘‘no gentleman.”’ ‘I sup- 
pose you think yourself one ?’’ was the reply. 
‘* Certainly I do,” answered the bully. ‘* Then,” 
said the other, ‘‘I am uot offended that you 
don’t think me one.”’ 


....-Two Irishmen were in prison—the one 
for stealing a cow and the other for stealing a 
watch. ‘Hallo! Mike! What time is it?’ 
said the cow-stealer to the other. ‘‘ And sure, 
Pat, I haven’t any timepiece handy; but I 
think it is most milking time.’’ 


...-A lady once said to Sheridan: ‘“‘ The 
weather has cleared up now, and I will go out 
and walk with you.’’ He was a bit puzzled, 
but soon replied: ‘‘ Madam, the weather has 
cleared up enough for one ; but not enough for 
two,’’ and went out for a stroll by himself. 


..--A school-board inspector asked a small 
pupil of what the surface of the earth consists, 
and was promptly answered ‘‘ Land and water.”’ 
He varied the question slightly, that the fact 
might be impressed on the boy’s mind, and 
asked: ‘‘ What, then, do land and water 
make??? To which came the immediate re- 
sponse: ‘“ Mud.”’ 


---A ruralist seated himself at a restaurant 
table leisurely and began upon the bill of fare. 
After keeping three waiters nearly an hour em- 
ployed in bringing dishes to him, he called one 
of them to him, heaved a sigh, and whispered, 
as he spread the bill of fare before him and 
pointed with his finger: ‘‘Mister, I’ve et to 
thar, and ’—moving his finger down to the bot- 
tom of the page—“ ef it ain’t agin the rule, I’d 
like to skip from thar to thar.’’ 


«eee THE CARPENTER’S WOOING. 
‘‘Oh! beam of my life, my awl to me!” 
He cried, his flame addressing ; 
“If I ’adze such a love as yours, 
I'd ask no other blessing !” 


“I'm rejoist to hear you speak,” 
The maiden said, with laughter; 
“« For, though I hammer guileless girl, 
It’s plane what you are rafter. 


“ Now, if file love you just a bit, 
What further will you ax me? 
Can, will you be content with that, 
Or will you further tacks me?” 


He looked handsaw her words were square. 
* No rival can displace me. 
Yes, one more favor implore ; 

That is, dear Em, brace me!’ 





—8St. Louis Journal, 
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° 
Literature. 

The prompt mention in our list af “' Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. ; 





net (his first good one) ‘‘ Written on the Day 
that Mr. Leigh Hunt left Prison.” It is to be 
regretted that Keats did not fall into wiser 
hands than those of Hunt, to whom he was 
soon introduced by Clarke and whose 
poetic mannerjsms were but too faithfully 
reflected in his early attempts at verse. He 





RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS.* 


THe next best thing to knowing our 
favorite authors personally is to read about 
them in the reminiscences of those who 
were their bosom friends. In some in- 
stances perhaps the knowledge to be derived 
from these sources is more entertaining 
than it would have been if we had obtained 
it at first hand. The Johnson of Boswell, 
for example, is more interesting and much 
less offensive than the great original; and 
the Byron of Moore’s famous “‘ Biography” 
is certainly a more comfortable man to have 
known than the eccentric poet, who could 
neither live happily with his wife nor keep 
the smallest secret. The difference between 
the noble lofd and the dogmatic critic 
and lexicographer was not greater than that 
between John Keats and Leigh Hunt, and 
Douglas Jerrold and Charles Dickens, and 
others who figure in these Recollections; and 


duct and conversation of the loud-talking, 


who, in the words of Boswell the elder, 


they celebrate here. 


enough to include Southey, Wordsworth 


they stood to each other and to their frank, 
genial, happy-go-lucky literary friends. 


Enfield, and as the one who first introduced 


as a most invaluable piece of biographical 
writing. 


noble sonnet: ‘On First 
Chapman’s ‘ Homer.’” 


the young scholar of Enfield, who pursued 
his studies, especially in the classics, with 
such closeness that he was drivea out of 
the school, to take the exercise that was 
needful for him; who was so pugnacious 
when in his “moods” that his brother John 
had to hold him down by main strength; 
and who devoured all the books that came 
within his,reach, not forgetting the ‘‘ Exam- 
iner” of Hunt, for whose liberal principles 
he conceived the warmest admiration and 
whose political persecution excited his in- 
dignant sympathy. The first evidence 
which he. gave of being a poet was to 
Clarke, who had been to visit Hunt, who 
had fulfilled his penalty of confinement in 
Horsemonger Jail for a libel on the Prince 
Regent, whom he audaciously characterized 
as ‘‘a fat Adonis of fifty.” It was the son- 


*Recottzctions oy Wairens, By CuARLES and 
Many Cowpen Cranage. New York: Charlies Scrib- 


ner’s Song, 





to appreciate them at their full value, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarke have done, demanded 
a larger amount of sympathy than Boswell 
possessed—for Boswell, inimitable as he is, 
lived, moved, and had his being in the con- 


much tea-drinking, irascible old pedagogue 


‘once keepit a schule and ca’d it an acad- 
emy.” What Boswell was to Johnson the 
Clarkes are to the school of writers whom 


We say school advisedly, for, with two or 
three exceptions, they belonged to a little 
cluster of writers whom the wits of their day 
contemptuously designated as the Cockney 
School—a classification which was elastic 


and Coleridge, as well as Hunt, Lamb, and 
Keats; which last three were in reality the 
only city-bred members of the coterie. Few 
readers need be told who Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke were, and in what relation 


Charles Clarke will be especially remembered 
as the son of Keats’s first schoolmaster, at 


this glorious young genius to the knowledge 
and study of Chaucer and Spenser; and 
Mary Cowden Clarke will be remembered 
as the compiler of that immortal monument 
of admiration and industry—her ‘‘ Concord- 
ance to Shakespeare.” If Fulke Greville was, 
as he was proclaimed on his gravestone, the 
friend of Sir Philip Sydney, Charles Cow- 
den Clarke was no less the friend of John 
Keats, of whom he has written with more 
intimate knowledge, more discrimination, 
and more affection than any of his biog- 
raphers. His ‘‘ Recollections of Keats” is 
by far the best of the papers contained in 
this volume, and it will be quoted in future 


It was to Clarke that Keats ex- 
pressed his boundless admiration of the 
verbal felicities of Spenser, through whose 
‘‘ Faerie Queen” he went, ‘‘as a young horse 
would through a spring meadow, ramping” ; 
and it was on the table of Clarke, who had 
loaned him the book, that he wrote his 
Looking into 


He gives us an admirable pen-picture of 


would have been a great poet earlier, we 
think, if he had earlier come in contact with 
a mind that was superior to his own; for it 
was only after he had escaped from the in- 
fluence of Hunt, which blighted some of 
the noblest passages of *‘‘ Endymion,” his 
chastened but brilliant imagination con- 
ceived ‘“‘The Eve of St. Agnes” and rose 
to the hight of the great argumentof ‘‘ Hy- 
perion,” which Byron could praise, and 
overpraise, when the violets of Italy were 
growing over his dust. 

“Leigh Hunt and his Letters” occupy 
upward of eighty pages in these delightful 
Recollections, the letters extending over a 
space of forty-five years. They are like all 
the literary work of that amiable-minded 
and generally impecunious gentleman — 
friendly, unstudied, charming, with just 
enough, and not too much, personal ego- 
tism. They are redolent of books and au- 
thors—his own books and the authors whom 
he loved. He has projected and published 
a “Literary Pocket-Book ” (1819), which con- 
tains verses by himself, Mr. Shelley, “ P. 
R. a Mr. Proctor” (afterward everybody's 
Barry Cornwall), and Keats, ‘“‘who has just 
lost his brother Tom, after a most exemplary 
attendance on him.” He is in Pisa, 
whence he writes about the dreadful calam- 
ity of Shelley’s death. ‘Lord B. is very 
kind, and I may possibly find a new ac- 
quaintance or two that will be pleasant.” 
Later he writes from Florence: ‘‘I wish I 
could bring you some bottled sunshine for 
your forest trees. It is a drug we are tired 
of here.” Still later he writes, and very 
touchingly (he is in England, at 4 Upper 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea), yet with a certain 
manliness, which was characteristic of his 
gentle nature: ‘‘ What time may do with me 
I cannot say; but it shall, at any rate, be with 
no consent of mine that I become even aged, 
much less venerable, and, therefore, I have 
resolved not to fear being so, lest fear make 
me what I fear. Alas! I fear I am not wholly 
without misgivings while I say it; for white 
hairs are fast and fearfully mingling with 
my black, and I fear that my juvenility is 
all brag. I have told Clarke that I have 
none remaining, and I fear that is more like 
the truth than these ostentations—that is to 
say, in point of matter of fact, for as to mat- 
ter of fancy I love and desire just the same 
things as I did of old, read the same books, 
long for the same fields, love the same 
friends (whatever some of these may think), 
and will come and hear dear little Clara 
sing (great Clara now) whenever you give 
me notice you have an evening for me; for 
here I sit, work, work, work, and headache, 
headache, headache, at the mercy of ‘ copy’ 
and printers’ devils.” 

The gravity of Hunt’s nature was often 
lost sight of by his friends, as well as his 
readers; but that he possessed it in an 
eminent degree is manifest in the following 
passage from a letter to Mrs. Clarke: ‘‘ We 
see in the news from Scotland that at the 
interment of the venerable widow of Burns 
(Bonnie Jeannie Armour, who we believe 
made him a very kind and considerate wife), 
the poet’s body was for a short time exposed 
to view, and his aspect found in singular 
preservation. An awful and affecting sight! 
We should have felt, if we had been among 
the bystanders, as if we had found him in 
some bed in the night of time and space, 
and as if he might have said something— 
grave but kind words, of course—befitting 
his spirit and the wise placidity of death, 
for so the aspect of death looks. A corpse 
seems as if it suddenly knew everything, and 
was profoundly at peace in consequence.” 
Few hard-working authors would consent 
to waste the last sentence (which Hunt him- 
self Italicised) in a private letter. It is as 
remarkable in its way as the famous lines on 
the newly dead in Byron’s ‘‘ Giaour.” 

The Clarkes (for they held the pen alter- 
nately) have relieved the memory of Lamb 
from the stigma of intemperance, which one 
or two’ of his recent biographers have 
cast upon it.’ They deny that he was in the 
“habit Of “taking more than was good for 
him”; and state emphatically, from their own 
personal kriwiedge, that, so far from taking 
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much, be took very little, his stomach being 
so weak that what would have been a mere 
nothing to an inveterate drinker acted on 
him like potations “‘ pottle deep.” ‘‘ We 
have seen him,” they write, ‘‘ make a single 
tumbler of moderately strong spirits-and- 
water last him through a long evening of 
pipe-smoking and fireside talk; and we have 
also seen the strange suddenness with which 
but a glass or two of wine would cause 
him to speak with more than his usual 
stammer — nay, with a thickness of utter- 
ance and impeded articulation akin to Octa- 
vius Cesar’s, when he says ‘Mine own 
tongue splits when it speaks.’” The peculiar 
sayings of Lamb are as familiar to most of 
his readers. as the famous ‘‘ Essays” of 
Elia. There is one which we do not re- 
member to have scen before, and which was 
got off at the expense of Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg who is better known by his unfin- 
ished biography of Shelley than by anything 
else he has written. Mr. Hogg sat opposite 
to Lamb one night, and something strange 
about his neck drew out the sudden ques- 
tion: ‘‘Did you put on your own cravat 
this morning?” He was answered in the 
affirmative, ‘‘ Aye,” was the rejoinder, ‘‘I 
thought it was a og-stye.” To know Lamb 
familiarly was to know his gifted sister 
Mary. ‘‘I always call my sister Maria, when 
we are alone together,” he once said; 
‘Mary, when we are with our friends; and 
Moll before the servants.” It was she, and 
not her brother, who made the pun on the 
retirement from the stage of Munden, the 
the actor: ‘‘ Sic transit gloria Munden,” 


Among the acquaintances of Mr. Clarke 
was Richard Peake, who wrote the ‘‘ Enter- 
tainments” and ‘‘ At Homes” of the elder 
Mathews. He also wrote, among other 
things, a whimsical set of tales for a mag- 
azine (to which he gave the name of ‘‘ Dogs’ 
Tales”) in one of which a man was startled 
by a noise in alonely house. ‘Ha! Is that 
a rat?” he asked; and, on discovering some- 
body knocking at the door, he added: ‘‘ No; 
it is only a rat-tat.” When he was married, 
he said (Peake, not the man in the story) 
that his wife was much affected by the circle 
of weeping friends from whom she had just 
parted; and that he, in order to stop her 
lachrymose nonsense, suddenly snatched her 
hand in bis, gave it a smart tap, and cried 
out peremptorily: ‘‘Come! come! come! We 
must have no more of this crying. Weare 
now in another parish. You belong to me, 
and I insist upon it you leave off!” The 
word parish recalls the anecdote of the man 
who gave it asa reason for not crying at a 
funeral, where all were in tears, ‘‘that he 
belonged to a different parish.” 


Douglas Jerrold is credited with more 
bitter sayings than any wit of modern times 
except Talleyrand. He was not all verjuice, 
however; for he had now and then a de- 
lightful way of turning a disagreeable inci- 
dent into a ‘delight by a habit of cheerful 
jesting. The Clarkes and he were walking 
home together from the house of a friend. 
It was a bleak night of English spring; so 
bleak that, in crossing Westminster Bridge, 
the east wind, blowing keenly through 
every fold of clothing, pierced them to the 
bone. ‘‘I blame nobody,” said Jerrold; 
“but they call this May!” An acquaintance 
once said to him: ‘‘ Why, Jerrold, I hear you 
said my nose was like the ace of clubs!” 
“No, I didn’t,” he retorted; ‘‘ but, now I 
look at it, I see it is very like.” He was 
speaking on another occasion of a savage 
critic and a book, presumably one of Mrs. 
Clarke's: “‘Oh! yes. He'll review the 
book as an east wind reviews an apple tree.” 
And of an actress, who thought too well of 
herself, he remarked: ‘She's a perfect 
whitlow of vanity,” 

We meet with scores of literary names, 
great and small, and obtain gleams of their 
personality and habits, There is George 
Dyer, for example, a minor English poet, 
whom the readers of Elia will remember, 
and who had a trick of filling up his hesi- 
tating sentences with a mild little monosyl- 
labic sound (‘‘ abd, abd, abd,”) and of fin- 

ishing his speeches with the incomplete 
phrase: ‘‘ Well, sir; but, however—” Mr. 
P. G. Patmore tells the story of a dog named 
Dusk, which Hood had given to Lamb, and 
which led him into all sorts of out-of-the- 
way places, being thoroughly master of the 
situation during their walks, or rather hve 
runs. The Clarkes cap this story with 
another anecdote of Lamb, who this 
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time was too much for his canine 
persecutor, which was possessed by a 
peftinacious determination to follow him, 
day by day, when he went forth to 
wander in the Enfield lanes and fields, and 
which he determined to get rid of .by fairly 
tiring him out! ‘‘So he took him a circuit 
of many miles, including several of the love- 
liest spots around Enfield, coming at last 
to a by-road, with an interminable vista of 
up-hill distance, where the dog turned tail, 
gave the matter up, and laid down beneath 
the hedge, panting, exhausted, thoroughly 
worn out, and dead beat; while his defeater 
walked freshly home, smiling and triumph- 
ant.” 

The Clarkes have rescued from oblivion 
two of Lamb's poems, which are not to be 
found, we believe, in any edition of his 
writings. They were sent to Mr. Vincent 
Novello, the father of Mrs. Clarke, and bear 
the dates of November 6th, 1829, and No- 
vember 8th, 1830. The lattér, which consists 
of twelve lines, was written at the request 
of this gentleman, in commemoration of the 
death of six children, who were drowned at 
once by their boat being run down on the 
River Ouse. The former celebrates the 
marriage of his daughter with Cowden 
Clarke, and isin the form of the artificial 
and oratorial verse of the preceding cen- 
tury. It is entitled ‘‘Serenata, for Two 
Voices,” and is divided into two duettos, 
two recitations, and two airs, all of which 
remind us of the celebrated verses written 
by a Person of Quality. Love and Hymen 
and Cupid and the Muses figure in it, as 
well as the Arts and Graces. The groom is 
the ‘“‘brave Cowdeneo,” the bride ‘‘The 
Fair” and ‘‘The Nymph.” Read for just 
what it is—a burlesque on this affected kind 
of writing—it is clever and is worthy of 
preservation. The note, or notelet, which 
accompanied it is in Lamb’s happiest vein, 
and must have provoked the risible facul- 
ties of Mr. Novello, an accomplished 
musician and composer, who was instructed 
as to the sort of music he should write to 
it. “If I may advise, make Pepush your 
model, or Blow.” His exquisite taste will 
prevent his falling into the error of Purcell, 
which error is gravely specified, with a ref- 
erence to Jackson, of Exeter, and what ie 


thought of such exploded minutie of adapt- 1 


ation. Lamb had his poetic joke at the ex- 
pense of the young couple (who were to 
know nothing of the ‘‘Serenata” until the 
band could be got in readiness); and had 
also a prosaic joke at their expense in the 
story which he told them of another bridal 
pair, who, he said, when they arrived at the 
first stage of their marriage-tour, found each 
other’s company so tedious that they called 
the landlord up-stairs, to enliven them by 
his conversation! They were not so fortu- 
nate as the Clarkes, who had nearly fifty 
years of happy married life, which was only 
broken by the death of Mr. Clarke, a year 
or two since. 





Hovcnton & Oscoop are continuing their 
most admirable library edition of the British 
Poets. We have received, since those last men- 
tioned, one volume containing Campbell and 
Falconer, Hood’s poems in two volumes, and 
Swift’s also in two volumes. A comparison of 
the two poets shows how vastly superior Hood 
the humorist was to Swift the wit. Hood was, 
at least, decent. Swift was too often filthy, 
and there are portions of his works that ought 
never again to be reprinted. In his own poem 
‘On the Death of Dr. Swift ’’ he says: 

“The Dean was famous in his time, 

And had a kind of knack at rhyme. 

His way of writing now is past, 

The town has got a better taste.” 
And so it has. But Hood never can go out of 
fashion. His humor and his sympathy go hand 
in hand and the laugh is allied tothe tear. We 
also have in the same series four volumes of 
Ballads, To many readers, and to us, we con- 
fess there is no poetry more seductive than 
these simple stories in the rude verse of our 
ancestors, before poetry became an art, and 
when, Iike Cwedmon, the poet wrestled, as it 
were, with harsh end unwilling language, to 
compel it to express the simplest emotions of 
love, fear, hate, and jealousy. This new edi- 
tion needs, however, the advantage that might 
have been taken of Furnivall’s edition of the 
Percy manuscript. The enterprise of the pub- 
lishers deserves abundant patronage. 


-++-Scribner’s Monthly well maintains its rep- 
utation of being the most charmingly illustrated 
journal in the world. In the February number 
the leading article, ‘‘ The Tile Club at Play,” is 





wonderfully well fllustrated with pictures in 
various styles, of which the most remarkable, 





perhaps, are those representing bas-reliefs in 
clay. Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘To the Clergy’ is 
sensible and has some pleasant stories. A. A. 
Hayes, Jr.’s ‘Symposium on the Chinese Ques- 
tion” is a clever bit of dialect study, represent- 
ative Chinese, Irish, Hebrew, and other char- 
acters being interviewed. A very interesting 
paper is that by E. C. Stedman on “ Aerial 
Navigation.” His ideal air-ship is a fish or 
cigar-shaped balloon, with a screw like a steam- 
ship. Our own notion is that aerial navigation 
will be an utter failure until the unwieldy bal- 
loon be discarded. Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘ Haworth’s”’ 
goes on successfully, 


..Ernest Lagouvé is the author of a little 
treatise, Reading as a Fine Art, which A. L. 
Alger has translated from the French and 
which is issued by Roberts Brothers. It is a 
charming little story of enthusiastic talke or 
stories and reminiscences, which will stir up a 
right enthusiasm for making one’s self a good 
reader. 


....D. Appleton & Co. issue a compact Hand- 
book of American Winter Resorts, with maps. 
The terms American and winter are both rather 
loosely employed, as there are included the 
West Indies, the Bermudas, and the Sandwich 
Islands, and also Minnesota, as well as Califor- 
nia, Florida, and Arkansas. 


..-Mrs. Loftie’s 46 Soctal Twitters (Macmillan 
& Co.) are not much more than mere English 
twitters; but they are lively and pleasant, and 
the first one, on proposals of marriage, may 
give a hint or two to those to whom Punch 
would only say ‘‘ Don’t !”” 


.... Spiritual Songs is the third hymn and 
tune book edited by Dr. Charles 8. Robinson. 
It contains 1,086 hymns, such as are in all the 
collections, and the music is selected with 
taste ; and the mechanical work is all well done 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


.. We have received the first of the eighteen 
parts in which Guillemin’s Applications of Phys- 
ical Force has been issued by Macmillan & Co. 
It is translated by Mrs. Norman Lockyer, with 
additions by her husband, and is profusely 
illustrated. 


....A Geological Railway Guide for America 
is edited by James Macfarlane, Ph. D. It gives 
for each state the formation found in every 
town on arailroad and seems to be intelligently 
prepared. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


.-.-Among the later issues of the cheap 
“Franklin Square Library” (Harper & Broth- 
ers) are Jane Fyre; Sport and Work on the Ne- 
paul Frontier; The Irish Bar; and Anthony 
Trollope’s An Hye for an Eye. 


.. Wheat from the Fields of Boaz, by the Rev. 
Arthur G. Thomas, is a pleasant series of talks, 
sufficiently seasoned with ‘‘ preach,” on the 
habits of the East, as illustrated in the Book of 
Ruth. (Nelson & Phillips.) 


..-Dr. R. Locke’s (Nasby) Puper City, first 
printed in these columns, is published in a vol- 
ume by Lee & Shepard. It is a good satire on 
town-lot speculation in the West. 


..--Elizabeth P. Goodrich has prepared and 
Lee & Shepard publish The Young Folks’ Opera, 
a dainty collection of new poetry and music for 
little children. 


.... Dick Sands ; or, The Boy Captain, is astart- 
ling story of adventure in Africa, by the tireless 
Jules Verne. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Rev. 8. Hayward is compiling a history of the 
Town of Gilsum, N. H. 


The new novel by Miss Braddon, ‘ Vixen,” 
nearly ready, will be her thirty-fourth work. 


A practical hand-book to the ‘‘ History of the 
Austrian Monarchy” has been begun by Justin 
Yrisek. 


The next volume of the “ Library of Contem- 
porary Science” will be ‘ Philosophy, Iistor- 
ical and Critical,’’ by André Lefévre. 


Mrs. Burnett, it is understood, has written 
another novel, to be called *‘ Louisiana,’’ which 
is to appear in Scribner’s, when ‘* Haworth’s”” is 
finished. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co, have ready in their Atlas 
Series ‘‘ Resorts for Money-makers—the New 
York Gold Room, Stock Exchange, and Clear- 
ing House.”’ 


Parkman’s “ Jesuits in the New World’ has 
recently been translated into German by Fried- 
rich Kapp, who had previously translated his 
“Pioneers of France.’’ 


The book on “Pindar,” by the Rev. F. D. Mor- 
ice, makes the twenty-eighth volume of Lippin- 
cott’s “ Ancient Classics for English Readers” 
and closes the series, 


An original novel of American life and char- 
acter, published anonymously, under the title 
of ‘‘ As it may Happen,” is nearly ready from 
the press of Porter & Coates. 


Lindsay & Blakiston have nearly eiilly 
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“Diphtheria,” by Dr. Morrell Mackenzie, who 
pays particular attention to the nature, treat- 
ment, varieties, and local expressions of this 
disease. 


The late Major Whyte-Melville’s last work, 
given into the hands of his publisher only a few 
days before his sudden death, ‘Black but 
Comely,”’ will be issued immediately by Chap- 
man & Hall, London. 


‘Shadows of the Coming Truth,”’ a consider- 
ation of the broad aspects of religion, viewed 
in connection with the doctrines of develop- 
ment, isa new work which will be published 
immediately by Mr Elliot Stock, London. 


The Longmans, London, are about to publish 
a new tragedy, entitled ‘‘ Brian Boru,’’ by J. T. 
B. The scene of the drama is laid in Ireland, at 
the beginning of the eleventh century; but the 
work has merely a basis of fact and only touches 
the skirts of history. 
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Chambers’s Cyclopedia of ish Literature. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Cheapest Hymnal with Tunes. 


CHAPEL SONGS. 


Over 600 ayes with Tunes selected from our stand- 
we Gs FOR THE ‘SANCTUARY, ‘93 
Sample for examination free, to returned if not 
adopted. 


Prices for | introduction : 
Cheap edition. Boards...............+..+- se. 
Edition in Clothe Red Reiges, Elegant. ts. 


Those desiring one of the larger mgnuals should 
examine 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY, 


as now used in more Presbyterian and Congre, ne 
Churches than all others combined (Revised Haition); 


PSALMS AND RYMNS AND SPIRITUAL SONGS, 


a later work arcs same editor. Introductory prices 
as low as any. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


Oxford Teachers’ Reference Bibles. 


These Bib now generally acknowledged to 
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For sale by all the principal Booksellers throughout 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
OXFORD BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
42 Bleecker Street New York. 
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NELSON & PHILLIPS, PUBLISHERS, 


805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
HAVE RECENTLY ISSUED 


LIBRARY OF 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


Edited by Drs. Crooks and Hurst. 
VOLUME I NOW READY, 


BEING AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE 


Study of the Holy Scriptures. 


BY REY. HENRY M. HARMAN, D.D., 
OF DICKINSON COLLEGE. 


8voO, pp. 738.......06 eoccccecce shadeccanees $4 00. 

This volume, the first to appear of the above-named 
library, is from original sources and contains the lat- 
est literat of its subject. It di carefully the 
text, genuineness, and authenticity of each book of 
the Old and New Test t, and is especially full 
upon the controversies relative to the Pentateuch and 
the Gospel of St. John. It will be an indispensable 
work to every traveling minister and valuable to all 
students of Scripture. In size it is a large octavo, of 
788 pages. Copious indexes direct the reader to every 
important topic or author noticed. 

New Edition, containing Topical Index. 


THE PEOPLE’S COMMENTARY. 
AMOS BINNEY, 
Author of the “ Theological Compend Improved.” 

















Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with 
Copious References to Parallel and Illustrative Scrip- 
ture Passages, designed to assist Bible Students and 
Common Readers to Understand the Meaning of the 
Inspired Word. With an Introduction by Dantel 
Steele, D.D., author of “ Love Enthroned” and “Com- 
mentary on Joshua,” etc. 

For the last six months of this year it will be an in- 
valuable help to those who study the International 
Lessons, as it covers all of the ground in the lessons. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE AND PRACTICE 
IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
E. DE PRESSENSE, D. D. 


It being the fourth and last volume of “Early Years 
of Christianity.” 
MILE-STONF PAPERS ON CHRISTIAN 
PROGRESS. 
Doctrinal, Ethical, and Experimental. 
By DANIEL STEELE, D. D. 


Copies sent free by mail to any address in the United 
States on receipt of price, 


1879. 


Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 
REV. DR. DEEMS. 


“It certainly excels in value the Sunday magazines 
of the old country.”—New Covenant, Chicago. 
“This splendid magazine is crowded with good 
things.”—Presbyterian Weekly. 
“This magazine, which began well, is gaining ground 
with each successive number.”—Christian Union. 
“The fact is, this magazine has from the start dis- 


tanced all competitors, and is now trying to outdo its 
own self.”—Central Protestant.” 














The intention of the Editor is to incul 
morals in the most pleasing way ; to m = ~y! pe 
which shall be instructive and interesting to corey rien 
and laymen, to mothers tyne children, to the oldest and 
the of freak fe readers. He seeks to make opck number 
<es mterest and all the numbers of permanent 
pra 

Short Stories, 

Sketches of Travel, 

Poetry, 


Music, 


Biographical Sketches, 
Exegesis, 
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Timely Editorials, 
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Rev. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT, - Dr. RAY PALMER, 

Rev. WILLIAM M. BAKER, JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 

Rev. N. BJERRING, Rev. Dr. POTTER, 

Prof. W. E. GRIFFIS, MARGARET J. PRESTON, 

Col. PAUL H. HAYNE, MARG’T E. SANGSTER, 

Rev. Dr. HURST, Rev. Dr. SCHAFF, 

Rev. Dr. LEYBURN, Rev. Bishop WIGHTMAN, 

Rev. Bishop McTYEIRE, Prof. WILLIAM WELLS. 

Vi 
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Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 
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D, APPLETON & CO, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 
L 


The Commercial Products 
of the Sea; 


or, Marine Contributions to Food, Industry, and Art. 
By P. L. Simmons. With Thirty-two Mlustrations. 
One vol. 12mo, cloth, 484 pages. Price, $1.75. 


Although some works have been published on 
special fisheries, none hitherto have treated the com- 
mercial products of the sea as a whole, or gone over 





the fleld of hin a sy ic 80 as to 
show the importance of the subject. 
IL 


Elementary Lessons in His- 
torical English Gram- 
mar, 


containing Accidence and Word-Formation. By the 
Rev. RicHarD Morais, LL.D., president of the Phi- 
logical Soclety, London. 18mo, cloth, 254 pages 
Price, $1.00. 

Ii. 


“ The WMultitudinous Scas.” 


With Illustrations. By 8. G. W. Bensanin. Forming 
Number 23 of “ Appletons’s New Handy-Volume 
Series.” 18mo, Paper. Price, 25 cents. 

“The Multitudinous Seas” is an eminently pictur- 

esque description of the ocean, with all its atmos- 

pheric phenomena, its aspects under calms and in 
storms, its strange currents and ever-changing sur- 

face, making a story as dramatic and stirring as a 

romance, 


Iv. 

Al Glossary of Biological, 

Anatomical, and Phys- 
éological Terms. 


By Tomas Dunxwan. Small 8vo, Cloth, 161 pages. 
Price, $1. 





For sale by all booksellers; or any volume sent, 
postpaid, to any address in the United States, on re- 
celpt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
(Established 40 Years.) 


NUTHORIZED REPRINTS. 


(withouf abridgment of alteration) 
OF THE 
EDINBURGH, WESTMINSTER, LON- 
DON QUARTERLY AND BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS 





Blackwood’s Bainbargh Magazine, 


Subscription, $4 a ye for ‘oy A ones. psf in me Five. 
Less than half t e of the os my Cc 
culars with full details may be had on K.-W 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 


41 Barclay Street, New York. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
ZAR: One 





HARPER'S BA either for one year, 
Postage prepaid by the rs, to any Subscriber 
in the United or 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S dress, for one year, 

10; or any two for $7. prepaid byt 
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Cents. 
HARPER 4 ROTHERS. Franklin Square, N. Y. 





ICTIONAR 


Containing nearly 29,500 words. 


Orthography, Pronunciation and Define 
Ations, according to the best English 
American Lexicograpbers. 
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MACDONALD’S NEW STORY, 
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By GrorcE MACDONALD, | author of “Malcolm, “The 
Marquis of Lossie,” “ Robert Falconer,” etc. 8vo. 
Extra cloth, $1. 25. Paper cover, 75 cents. 


“The most mature, elaborate, and highly finished 
work of its distinguished author, whose other novels 
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PATENTS. 
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Scientific American, we continue to act as 
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in the Scientific American. This large and 
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Can I Obtain a Patent !—The quickest 
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the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade- 
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Tuw French correspondent of the Lon- 
don Guardian writes a long article on Father 
Hyacinthe’s scheme, closing it with these 
words : “‘ While wishing every guccess to the 
Pére Hyacinthe in his crusade against Ultra- 
montanism, I cannot but regard the direct 
action about to be taken by our own bishops as 
extremely hazardous—as what may be in the 
end very compromising to themselves, and 
even of doubtful expediency or utility to the 
person and cause it is intended to support. Of 
course, it will be eagerly hailed and welcomed 
by French Protestants and others, to whom it is 
of little moment whether the Catholic Church 
of England compromise herself or not, pro- 
vided only they can use her as an instrument 
against a predominant rival inthiscountry. It 
will be hailed, too, by sot-disant Catholics, and 
by the whole of what is called the anti-clerical 
party, including a large amount of rationalism 
and infidelity,on one side, and radicalism, on 
the other. But such direct ingérencein their 
religious affairs will wound, I fear, the suscep- 
tibilities of vast numbers of sincere and moder- 
ate French Catholics, and would (I think I may 
venture to say from personal knowledge) have 
been disavowed and repudiated as an intrusion 
even by such men as M. de Montalembert, 
the Abbé Gratry, or others of the band of Lib- 
eral Catholics.’ On inquiry, he ascertained 
that the means for opening the chapel at No. 7 
Rue Rochonart for Father Hyacinthe have been 
furnished not by eny Liberal Catholic of France, 
but by “an American gentleman.” ‘So that 
it appears that, out of the forty millions of 
French Roman Catholics, nominal or profess- 
ing, among whom the Pére Hyacinthe pro- 
poses to open his mission, not even an indi- 
vidual could be found, or association of indi- 
viduals, willing to come forward openly with 
money and names in his support.” 


... There has been a great deal of exciting 
news from the Vatican in the past ten days. 
Much of it, perhaps, is not true and some of it 
is certainly unintelligible. One of the dis- 
patches says the Pope has refused the demand 
of the Jesuits to restore them to their position 
in the administration of the affairs of the 
Church. The foundation of this ramor may be 
traced to the appointment of Cardinal Ferrieri 
to be Secretary of Briefs, which astonished and 
grieved the Jesuit cardinals. We have not ob- 
served that Leo XIII delights in paying hon- 
ors to members of the Society of Jesus. That 
the Pope is meditating upon the question of 
putting the Catholic Church in England under 
canonial rule is probably true. All the cardi- 
nals consulted by the Pope, save one, favor, it 
is said, the participation by Roman Catholics 
in the Itallan elections. Inthe Italian Senate 
recently the minister of worship, in the course 
of debate, said that since the accession of Pope 
Leo—who spoke in calm, elevated language— 
certain concessions had become easier. The 
Government would pursue a policy of modera- 
tion, and endeavor to smoothe the difficulties rel- 
ative tothe appointments to sees in the royal 
patronage, while upholding the rights of the 
crown. Another dispatch says the Vatican 
will shortly take steps to re-establish relations 
with the Mexican Government. Should the 
negotiations prove upgnecessfal, the wants of 
the Mexican Church will be supplied in the 
best manner possible without the intervention 
of the government. 


----A Geneva dispatch to the London Zimes 
says: “The prompt submission of the curds of 
Soleure to the law which .makes the suffrages 
of their flocks an indispensable qualification for 
the holding of a benefice, together with the late 
elections in the Bernese Jura, is considered to 
mark the beginning of a new policy on the part 
of the Vatican, or, rather, the abandonment of 
the tactics so long persisted in by Pius IX. The 
Encyelieal of November 2ist,1873, expressed dis- 
approval of the election of priests by their con- 
gregations, and the faithful were strictly en- 
joined to take no part therein. So rigorously 
were these orders obeyed in Geneva that in sev- 
eral instances Liberal Catholic curés have been 
elected by five or six parishidners, all the others 
refusing to vote. I am not aware that even yet 
permission to vote in similar circumstances has 
been granted to the Catholics’of this canton. 
The question will not arise until the occurrence 
of another vacancy; but it is not likely that the 
faithful of Geneva will be differently treated 
from those of Berne and Soleure, and to all ap- 
pearance the Culturkampf in Switzerland isn a 
fair way of being speedily terminated, 


++» *Sadlier'’s Catholia Directory’ reports for 
the United States 1 cardinal, 11 archbishops, 52 
bishops, 5,750 priests, 5,580 churches, 78 col- 
leges, 577 academies, nearly 2,000 parochial 
schools, 345 charitable institutions, and a Cath- 
olic population of 6,375,000. ‘In 1808 there were 
only 80 churches ; in 1830 there were 230; in 
1840, 454; in 1850, 1,078 ; in 1860, 2)885 ; in 1870, 
8,995. The Tablet» says more churches were 
added in 1878 than there were in the whole 
country in 1845, when there were 675. That 
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paper also remarks of the statistics that they 
“are not always 96 clear as might be desired. 
In some dioceses chapels are counted with 
churches ; in others with stations, which seems 
a less accurate way; insome cases, where a 
theological seminary and college are combined, 
as at Emmittsburg, the institution will be re- 
turned as a college, and not as a seminary also; 
in some returns scholasticates and houses of 
study of religious orders are included under 
seminaries, while others do not reckon them 
under this head.”’ 





...-An English paper has been summarizing 
the results under the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act. It finds that during the past year eight 
presentments have been made under the Act ; 
and that out of all these permission to the 
complainants to proceed has been given in one 
case only. In all other cases the bishop has in- 
tervened, either by declining to take action or 
by admonitions; in some cases effecting their 
purpose, in others remaining as yet ineffective. 
It also finds that since the Act came into force 
in July, 1875, seventeen cases have been taken 
up by the Church Defense Association. Of 
these, one—the Ridsdale case—was carried 
through; six, including the Hatcham case, 
failed, through various irregularities or tech- 
nical objections ; one was stopped by the death 
of the bishop; one is still before the courts ; 
and eight were vetoed by the bishop or arch- 
bishop. The Guardian points out that a curi- 
ous result of the Act has been to place in the 
hands of the bishops the power to check prose- 
cutions. 


. January 3th is to be observed as a duy 
of prayer of colleges. Many of the colleges 
now co-operate in the effort to advance the 
spiritual interests of their students, through a 
thoroughly organized Christian association, or 
college department of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. We learn from a circular 
that correspondence has been opened with the 
850 colleges of the United States and Dominion 
of Canada, and 1,000 letters have been ex- 
changed by the students in over 100 of these 
institutions. The secretary has visited twenty- 
five colieges in New England, the Middle States, 
Virginia, and Minnesota, earrying to them the 
suggestions of the Conference. Since the or- 
ganization of the work 250 students, represent- 
ing 50 colleges, in 20 different states, have at- 
tended 17 Young Mens’ Christian Associations’ 
state conventions, and it is estimated that, as 
the result of the work done, 1,000 students have 
been converted. A college conference ia to be 
held in Baltimore, in May. 


....The Catholic press is publishing a letter 
from Bishop Meurin, of India, asserting that 
the body of St. Francis Xavier, who died in 
1552, on being exhumed recently at Goa, was 
found uncorrupted and unchanged. The Bishop 
says he examined the body thoroughly. “I 
was allowed to lift up the right foot, and, being 
by uo means of an enthusiastic frame of mind, 
to inspect it leisurely from allsides. The same 
I did with the hand and the head. The right 
foot was quite complete and intact ; the heel, 
the sole, the toes, the nails, the muscles and 
tendons beneath the skin, everything in perfect 
order and well preserved, though hardened, 
shriveled, and of a brownish color.” The eyes 
were not sunken, says the Bishop, and there 
were no signs of decay. Yet the body was never 
embalmed. 


...-A remarkable revival bas taken place in 
Edinboro, Penn., the seat of one of the state 
normal schools, under the labors of the Rev. E. 
P. Hammond. In the first week there were 
more than 200 conversions. The meetings were 
held in Normal Hall, and, notwithstanding the 
snow and the extreme severity of the weather, 
the hall was crowded every day. Mr. Ham- 
mond addressed the students by themselves for 
half an hour every day. All the 190 students, 
except ten, either profess conversion or have 
risen publicly to express their desire to be con- 
verted. All the churches and ministers have 
united heartily in the work. A choir of overa 
hundred singers was assisted by a fine orchestra 
of instrumental music. Mr. Hammond went 
from Edinboro to Pittsburgh. 


...-The Pope is said to be considering 
whether it is advisable to call an Gcumenical 
Council; that he has admonished various pre- 
lates for the company they frequented ; others 
for their private life; and a strict prohibition 
has been issued to all priests not to dress as 
laymen at night or to frequent the theaters. 
| The Pope has sold the sole remaining ship of 
his navy, the “Immaculate Conception,” sta- 
tioned at Toulon. 


...-The Edinburgh Presbytery of the U. P. 
Church has resolved to “ recommend the Synod 
to declare that, marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister being a matter in regard to which the law 
of Christ is the law of liberty, such marriages 
shall no longer be a bar to membership in the 
U. P. Church.”” The Presbytery is to consider 
@ motion in favor of sborter and simpler Stand- 
ards, in March. 





.» +The English Congregational ‘‘ Year Book” 
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reports 2,478 ministers in England and Wales, 
a decrease of 38, the foreign missionaries and 
ministers in Scotland bringing the total up to 
8,500. 51 new chapels were opened and 22 new 
churehes organized, there being in all 2,071 
churches—an inerease of 59. 


....The Presbyterian churches among: the 
Freedmen have received (04 new members in 
the past six months. 

....The Divinity School of Harvard needs an 
endowment, 
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Missions. 

Jarep W. ScuppeEr, of the Arcot Mission of 
the Reformed Church in India, is again at his 
post, after a visit to the United States. He 
writes from Nellore that a notable change has 
taken place since he left India, in 1875. Then 
“there were less than three thousand native 
Christians under our care, and four missiona- 
ries were on the ground to look after and in- 
struct them. Now there are between eight and 
ten thousand native adherents, and only two 
missionaries to attend to their wants.’’ He 
pleads for a re-euforcement immediately. There 
should be one new man sent out at once, he 
says, and two or three more as soon as possible. 
‘““The Roman Catholics have thrown a strong 
force of priests into the very midst of our con- 
gregations, and these are offering our Christians 
powerful and not ineffectual inducements to 
ubandon us and come over to them. In 
plain words, they are giving them money to 
apostatize ; and it is no matter of wonder that 
they succeed in their efforts. These poor, igno- 
rant people, just emerged from the thick dark- 
bess of paganism into the pale twilight of 
incipient faith, have not sufficient knowledge 
as yet to distinguish between a pure and an 
impure system of Christianity. When the 
pecuniary offers of the priests are seconded— 
as in many cases they are—by empty and yearn- 
ing stomachs, it is not to be expected that re- 
cent and only partially enlightened adherents 
will stand unmoved and steadfast to their cove- 
nant with our mission ; unless, indeed, they can 
have the constant supervision, counsel, and 
moral support of a foreign missionary. But, 
avith the present force in the field, they can 
have these aide in only a very partial and lim- 
ited degree. The consequences are already 
bad, and threaten to be much worse. We hear 
constantly of the aggressions of the priests, 
aud not unfrequently of their success iu induc- 
ing individuals and families to desert to their 
congregations.”’ The second great need of the 
Mission, he says, fs an iimediate enlargement 
of the force of native helpers. There are men 
to be had; but money is wanted to guarantee 
thelr support, ‘Already the catechists and 
teachers employed are more numerous than the 
appropriations of the Board warrant. The Mis- 
sion, exercising a large und perhaps somewhat 
hazardous faith that money will, somehow or 
other, be supplied, has a greater number of 
them at work than it is able to pay. But that 
faith can bear no severer tension. And yet 
many villages are still unsupplied with Chris- 
tian instruction. It is sud, very sad to be forced 
to say to applicants that there is no hope of our 
receiving them, and that, so far as we are con- 
cerned, they must be content to remain in 
heathen gloom and perish unenlightened. Yet 
this is precisely what your missionaries are now 
compelled todo. Sixty dollars a year will sup- 
port a competent native Christian teacher. 
Thirty such teachers would supply our immedi- 
ate wants.’’ 


.-+, The first permanent mission to the 
Afghans was-established in 1855 by the Church 
Missionary Society, an anonymous friend having 
offered 10,000 rupees for the purpose Ap 
Anglican clergyman, named Joseph Wolff, 
visited Afghanistan in 1832, and preached a ser- 
mon in Cabul. The mission had three mission- 
aries to begin with, and established itself at 
Peshawur. It was considered at the time to be 
a very dangerous undertaking to enter a biguted 
Mohammedan stronghold, and an officer who 
was asked to subscribe for the support of the 
mission offered one rupee toward a “ revolver 
for the first missionary.’’ No lives were lost 
from violence, however, though disease has 
carried off many of the missionaries. Since 
Peshawur was occupied seventeen missionaries 
and eight missionaries’ wives have been on the 
staff. Of these, six died at the station and two 
in England, and seven others were compelled 
to leave on account of ill health. The station 
is well supplied with appliances for missionary 
work in the shape of large mission-houses and 
schools, etc. The mission-roll now contains 
the names. of séventy Christians, of whom 
twenty-five ate communicants. The church is 
in charge of the Rev. Imam Shab, a convert 
from Mohammedanism. The boys’ schools 
contain 400 pupils, about one-third of whom 
are Mohammedans. About a hundred echglars 
attend the girls’ schools and zenanas. Street 
preaching {s carried on twice a week; but the 
most effective work is done in conversations at 





the mission-house. Something is also done in 
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the distribution of tracts and books. The Rev. 
G. M. Gordon is with the British army of inva- 
sion, and hopes to penetrate into the interior of 
the country. 

....The accessions of the two Anglican socie- 
ties (the 8. P. G. and the C, M. 8.) are announced 
by the Bishop of Madras at 33,000 so far, the 8. P. 
G. having 22,000 and the C. M. 8. 11,000. In view 
of this great increase, he has named a day of 
thanksgiving, and has issued a circular letter 
urging the heathen to accept the Gospel. 


The Sunday-school, 
LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 9th. 


THE KEEPING OF THE SABBATH.—NEa. 
xu, 15—22, 




















Norns,—“‘ In those days,’’—This occurred dur- 
ing Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerusalem. 
“In Judah.”—That is, in the farm country 
around Jerusalem. “¢ Treading wine - press- 
es,’—The wine was always trodden out of the 
grapes with the naked feet of the men, just as 
the wheat was trodden out of the straw by the 
feet of animals. The wine-press was a vat cut 
out in the rock, eight or ten feet across, and 
having on one side an opening, to let the juicerun 
out into a receptacle below, from which it was 
put into vessels. The wine-vats are still found 
remaining, after so many centuries, ‘Men 
of Tyre.’—Tyre was the capital city of Phe- 
nicia, just north of Palestine, and its people 
were as famous traders then as the Jews are 
now. They had a settlement in Jerusalem it- 
self. “With the nobles of Judah.'’—It ap- 
pears, then, that the Jews, as well asthe Tyricns, 
were implicated in this offense. “Did not 
your fathers thus ?’’—Compare Lev. xxvi, 43, and 
Jer. xxvii, 23. “To be dark before the Sab- 
bath.’—That is, on Friday evening at sunset, 
when the Sabbath began. —“Till after the 
Sabbath.’—Till Saturday at sunset. ‘Were 
lodged without Jerusalem,”’—To trade with any 
people outside, and to wait for any chance for 
the people to come out to trade, or for a laxity 
in the execution of the law. “Commanded 
the Levites.”’—This was a religious duty, to pre- 
serve the sanctity of the Sabbath, and so taken 
off from the duties of Nehemiah’s Servants. 

Instruction.—Some people seem to suppose 
that because there is in the New Testament no 
command to keep the Sabbath ; and because our 
Saviour and the Apostle Paul both speak 
slightingly of the Jewish strictness in the mat- 
ter of Sabbath-keeping ; and, further, because 
the Early Christians silently gave up the Jewish 
Sabbath, celebrating Sunday instead, therefore 
we need not keep any Sabbath at all. This 
does not follow in the least. A seventh day’s 
rest ig needed now just as much as ever ; more, 
indeed, in these hurrying days. Never was the 
leisure of a holy day more needed, to allow us 
time to seck the salvation of the soul, and to 
think of the holy life and blessed work of our 
Redeemer and of our duties to God. When 
Jesus spoke slightingly of the Jewish Sabbath- 
keeping, it was because they made it an observ- 
ance of forms, so rigidly kept as to forbid even 
decent mercy tothe sick orto the hungry. This 
is why Jesus said ‘“‘the Sabbath is made for 





























‘man.’ But the Sabbath is made for man to rest 


in, and not to work in. It is no Sabbath if it is 
not a day of rest. 

The change of our Sabbath from the seventh 
to the first day of thc week is a matter of no 
definite Bible authority and of no great conse- 
quence. The essence of the command is in the 
rest eoming one day in seven, and not in the 
particular day selected. The special day is a 
little matter of ritualism, which was changed 
for sufficient reasons, but about which, as not 
affecting the substance of the command, we 
may be sure God does not care. 

How strictly the Sabbath should be kept is a 
question about which many opinions may be 
honestly held. We may as well accept the 
general principle that on the day of rest no 
work not essential should be done, and that the 
rest should not be interfered with. Some farm- 
work has to be done, and some house-work. 
The Jews of Christ’s time did not think it wrong 
to have feasts on that day, and Christ attended 
one. But the less labor the better. The difficult 
questions as to horse-cars and milk-carts do not 
seriously affect a great share of our readers: 
and, while those who believe in them should be 
careful not to err by too great looseness, those 
who oppose them must exercise charity. 

It is a splendid thing to be in dead earnest. 
That was the character of Nehemiah. In any 
town one influential man with Nehemiah’s 
spirit can be very sure in time to limit very 
much, if not to prevent entirely, the liquor 
traffic, which is by far the greatest social sin of 
the country. What the Jewish governor did 
for Sabbath-breaking needs to be done for in- 
temperance. This has been done in great part 
in Maine, and other states have laws which 
might be executed, if men could be found pub 
lic-spirited enough to see that it was done. 

God will remember those who hallow his Sab- 
baths. They are his friends. They try to please 





him. Hehas promised it. They may expect it. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BATSON, W. H., closes his labors at Marion, 
N.Y 








BATTLE, H. W., ord. at Tuskeegee, Ala. 

BEAMAN, J. F., Gosport, Ind., resigns. 

BLISS, A. H., removes from Phelps to Flat- 
bush, 

CASLER, i. ‘Springtield Center, N. Y., re- 
signs, 

CRAIN, C. 8., Delphi, N. Y., resigns. 

CUMBIE, R. A. J., Rock Springs, Ala., re- 
signs. 

CURRIER, C. W., ord. at Xenia, O 

DOOLITTLE, H. D., South River, N. J., re- 
signs. 

EMERY, 8. H., Seal Cove, Me., accepts call to 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 

HAMILTON, E. C., removes from West Wal- 
worth to Ontario, N. Y 

HOUCK, E. C., Muncy, Penn., resigns. 

IAMS, FE. M., Mt. Vernon, O., resigns. 

KNIGHT, A., removes from Findley’s Lake to 
Brocton, 

MAYNARD, J. E., Busti, 
wed 45. 

PIERCE, J. A., Poultney, Vt., resigns. 

RICHARDSON, Joun, died at Auburn, Me., at 
an advanced age. 

ZELL, WM. F., Kingsbury, N. Y., resigns. 


N. Y., died recently, 


CONGREGATIONALIS®. 
CLARK, Dr Wirt §8., imst. over Tabernacle 
ch., Salem, Mass. 
DEPEW, W111 A., inst. at Wiscasset, Me. 
DICKENSON, A. C., Andover Sem., called to 
Winchester, Mass. 


HASKINS, R. W., Desry, N. Y., supplies Bald- 
winville, Mass,, for six months. 


HUBBARD, C. L., inst. at West Boxford, Mass. 


PERKINS, H. M., Hanover, Mass., accepts call 
to Chandlerville, D1. 

REED, Wo. CrurcHILy, 
call to @@dia, N. H 

TENNEY, H. M., Steubenville, O., called to 
North-Ave. ch., Cambridge, Mass. 

THACHER, I. C., inst. at Lakeville, Mass. 


VAN DYKF, H_ J., Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Newport, R. I. 


Milton, Mass., accepts 


LUTHERAN, 

BIDDLE, J. G., Etkhext, Ind., died Jan. 10th, 
aged 55. 

CUNZ, B., called to alate Ky. 

FERNSLAR, M., inst. at Brickersville, Penn. 

HANTEL, E., inst. at Indian Creek, Il. 

HOLTGREVE, N. H., Arenzville, Tl., dead, 
aged 51 

LONG, W W., New Franklin, O., resigns. 

ae ‘Avauerys, accepts call to Union 
‘ity, 

PEWS, H., accepts call to Shumway, III. 

REED, E. L , Selins Grove, accepts call to Mil- 
lersville, Penn. 

RIZER, P., inst. at Oswego, N. Y. 

ROTH, '. B., inst. at Utica, N. Y. 

SCHNUR, G. H., Macomb, IIL, resigns. 

SCHRAMM, Gustavyr, inst. at Meredosia, II. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BRINSMADE, H. N., D.D., died at Newark, N. 
J.. Jan. 18th, aged 80, 

CAMPBELL, D. K., Joplin, declines call to 
Trenton, Mo. 

Ca Ee’ JAMES A,, died Jan. 19th, at Day- 
ton, Ind 

CARRIER, A. H., resigns pastorate First ch., 
Erie, Penn. 

HAWN, A. peeenenes from Zanesville to Del- 
aware, 

NEWTON, ALrRep, D.D., died at Norwalk, N. 
¥. , aged 75. 

RADCLIFFE, L. L., accepts call to Wattsburg, 

enn 

SENOUR, F. Leroy, Pittsburgh, called to New 
Alexandria, Penn. 

SMITH, Henry, D.D., LL. D., professor in Lane 
Se -minary, died recently, aged 73. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ABBOTT, Epwarp, ord. deacon at Cambridge, 
Mass, 

COLE, L, F., ord. priest at Janesville, Minn. 

DALZELL, W. T. D., D.D., accepts call to 
Grace ch., Memphis, Tenn. 

EDWARDS, Roserr A.. resigns pastorate of 
Holy Trinity Memorial ch., and becomes 
rector of St. Matthew’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 

NICKERSON, Tuomas W., ord. deacon at 
Cambridge, Mass. 

ROBERTS, Hesry Foy, West-st. chapel, New 
York ¢ ity, N. Y. , died re recently. 

SCOTT, F. G., accepts call to Onancock, Va. 

STANLEY, A. O., accepts call to Evansville, 
nd 

TARDY, A. J., St. John’s, New Orleans, La, 


resigns. 
WILLIAMS, Giisenr F., Hancock, Md., re- 
signs, 
UNITARIAN, 
LOSMER, Geonue HERBERY. ‘1. over East 


ch., Salem, Mass 
LINCOLN, L.8., Wilton, N. H., resigns. 
VOOD, Rovanp A., called to St. John, N. B. 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 
BIDDLE, ro igh Catt Hill, N. Y., called to 
Jersey City, N. J. 
DRENNEN, P. H., called to Eugene, Iowa. 
JOHNSTON, J. W., inst. at Lenox, Lowa. 
LORIMER, 8. W., declines call to Idaville, Lud. 


McAYEAL, R. A., D.D., inst. at Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Hews of the Week. 

Or the twenty-three new United States 
senators recently elected seven became their 
own successors, two have been in the Senate 
before, and fourteen are entirely new. The 
seven re-elected are Morrill, of Vermont; 
Corrkling, of New York ; Cameron, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Allison, of Iowa; and Jones, of Ne- 
vada—all Republicans; and Gordon, of 
Georgia, and Voorhees, of Indiana, both Dem- 
ocrats. Logan, of Illinois, and Carpenter, of 
Wisconsin, both Republicans, now return to 
the Senate, after an absence respectively of two 
aud four years. The new senators are Geo. 8. 
Houston, of Alabama; Zebulon B. Vance, of 
North” Carolina; Wade Hampton, of South 
Carolina ; Geo. H. Pendleton, of Ohio ; John 8. 
Williams, of Kentucky; James T. Farley, of 
California; Geo. C. Vest, of Missouri; James 
H. Slater, of Oregon; James B. Groome, of 
Maryland; Wilkinson Call, of Florida—all 
Democrats ; and Orville H. Platt, of Connect- 
icut, and Prof. N. P. Hill, of Colorado, Re- 
publicans, 


.- Frou a letter written to The 7'ribune by the 
Rev. H. H. Jessup, missionary at Beirfit, Syria, 
it appears that the usual disorders prevail im 
the interior of that province ; but the recent 
appointment of Midhat Pasha, author of the 
new Turkish Constitution, as governor-general 
of Syria gives promise of a new era, as far as 
a new era is possible under a Turkish régime 
He has been received by the population of 
Syria with acclamations and a general ovation. 
The more sanguine expect Midhat Pasha to 
transform Syria into a model province. The 
mass of the people, accustomed to Turkish 
promises, will believe nothing until they see it. 
It is, fortunately, for the interest of England 
to enforce reform in Turkey. This is the only 
real ground of hope. 


..The President has received a memorial 
signed by all of the members of the California 
State Constitutional Convention, which has re- 
cently been in session in Sacramento, asking of 
the President or the treaty-making power such 
action as will effectually prevent the further 
immigration of Chinese into the American ports 
of the Pacific Coast. The President has 
already directed the Secretary of State to open 
negotiations with the Chinese Government 
looking toward a modification of the Bur- 
lingame Treaty. 


..-Ashburton Webster, the only son of 
the late Colonel Fletcher Webster and the 
grandson and last male descendant of Daniel 
Webster, died on the 22d, at his temporary 
residence in this city. His disease was con- 
sumption, following on a cold contracted at 
the burning of his country residence, ‘‘ Web- 
ster Place,’ at Marshfield, Mass., a year ago. 
He was a citizen of Boston, where his remains 
were interred. 


.. The Potter Investigating Committee, now 
at work again, will look into the cipher tele- 
grams affecting Mr. Tilden. There is a belief 
that the Committee will report that Tilden re- 
ceived a majority of both the Louisiana and 
Florida votes in the last election. Democratic 
capital will thus be made of it. 


..The Cheyenne Indians who ded 
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DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


produce real salt water at will, dissolve this salt in 
PRs nn water. This solution esses all the health- 
giving qualities and tonic virtues of natural sea- 
water w itis free from the organic impurities of 
the surf. For sale a druggists generally. 


wicaniiid & Jisnrclay Street, Ne N. Y¥. 


OUT 

ACUTEOR CHRONIC 

ALicyYLicA 
SURE CURE. 


Manufactured only under the above ‘Trademark 
BY THE 


° * es 
European Salicylic Medicine Co., 
PARIS AND LEIPZICc. 

IMMEDIATE RELIEF WARRANTED. PERMANENT CURK 
GUARANTEED. Now enctasively used by all celebrated 
= of  eaere ica, ing a staple, 

armless, and reliable remedy on both continents. 
The highest Medical Academy of Paris repo 05 
cures out a 100 cases within days. Secret—the 
only di:solver of the poisonous Uric ‘Ald which exists 
in the blood of rheumatic and gouty patients. $la 
Box ; 6 Boxes for 83. Sent to any address on receipt of 
price. Kudeorsed by physicians. Sold by all druggists. 
Address 

WASHBURNE €& CoO., 


Only Importers’ Depot, 23 Cliff Street, N.Y. 


st FRAGRANT CACHOU. Sweetens 
SMAX, « d Perfumes foul breath. 10 cents, 
FLEMING & CO.. 110 Liberty St., N.Y. 
————_—____—— 


MODEL OF “JERUSALEM. 


The Holy = in miniature, reproduced 
surveys, covering over 2,000 sq, ft., 14th St., nm Sdund 
4th AV's, opp. Aca'y of Music. Open every every day 
except Sundays) from 9 a.m. till 10 xplanatory 

‘tures at 2 and Sp.m. Admisst 1 25 cents, C 
dren under 12 years of age, 15 cen 


CHOCOLAT DEVINCK, 


175 Rue St. Honore, Paris. 


“HORS CONCOURS.” 


Sweet, Vanilla, and Fancy Chocolates of all kinds, 
and pure Cocoas. Used in the Principal Hotels 
of New York and for sale by 
ALL LEADING GROCERS AND CONFECTIONERS. 
Wholesale Depot, 62 Pine Street. 
E. L. LENTILHON. J. J. CAUCHOIS, Sole Agent. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These wonderful instruments are now the 


FAVORITE 


ALL THE GREAT ARTISTS, 


and engoy among the intelligent musical people the 


LARGEST SALE 


of any Piano manufactured, because of their 
‘Sympathetic richness and purity of tone, 
combined with greatest power, and 
their extraordinary durability.” 
Inspection Invited ! 
Competition Defied ! 


PRICES LOW. TERMS EASY. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., Cor. 16th Street, WN. Y. 




















lately in escaping from their agency, to make 
trouble elsewhere, were overtaken by Captain 
Wessells and three cavalry companies, near 
Fort Robinson, Neb., on the 21st, aud nearly all 
killed or wounded. The savages numbered 
about forty. 


.. Ida Lewis, the heroic young woman who 
has saved many lives off Newport, has been 
appointed keeper of the lighthouse on the Lime 
Rocks in that harbor, at a salary of $750. Her 
father was keeper until his death, recently, and 
during the interval her mother has bad the 
charge. 


. Samuel Lee, au intelligent mulatto, has 
been nominated by the President tu the post- 
mastership of Sumter Court-House, 8. C. 





No on# who has used Dr. Price’s Unique Perfames 
fail to notice not only their persistency, but their rich, 
fresh fragrance, 


The National Complaint. 

by psia is the nati 1 laint. Almost every 
other nian or woman you meet has it, and the result 
is that the number of pseudo-remedies for it 1s as num 
erous 48 Pharaoh's host. They are for the most part 
worthless. There is, however, a searching eradicant 
of this most distressing and obdurate malady—one 
whose genuine merits long since raised it to a fore- 


most place umong the staple medicines of America. 
Ho -tetter’s Stomach Bitters extirpate dy epee with 
wreater certainty and prom titude tha hen known 
remedy, and is a most gente I invigorant, appetizer, 
and ald to secre pty assertio: 
asx thousands of our country ypen. a women who have 
experienced its effects are aware; but are bac up 
by irrefragable proofs, repea laid before the pub- 
lic. The Bitters also promote a regular habit of body 
and give u healthfrl stimulus to urinary organs, 








“Fiery Gollers wii be for any remed 
which ne cine Chronic Rheumatixm, Pains = the 
Limbs, Back, Sore 
Croup, byscatery onGulte. Sprains, “and Yom ng 
eee shan enetian 
shed in 1847. rere fails. Sold by the Druggists. 
Depot, 4% Morsay Street. 








WRIGHT, J. H., Davenport, Iowa, resigns; 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


OOK & HASTING 


Boston, Mass. 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the Gactinats 
Music Hall; the powerful Centennial cream: 
the great Organ in Plymouth oa rch 
rooklyn; and of nearly 1,000 
others for every par of 
the country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others are 
—— c 2 oS to A... direct for all information 
Ce tics 

DESC RIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specifications fur 
nished on application. | 











EDUCA TION. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theol ,. Collegiate, and yreqaney tory De pert 
ments. Mective studies. a th sexe: 
saloon temptatio religious influe Mit. 
——— h and chenp. Tuition. incidentals, and library 
bead .- my $30 y year. Over.2 ,000 students, Fall Term, 

inter Lange ¢. 34; Spring Term, March 
ith n for circulars address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., 


n, O. 

OBERLIN we omen OF MUSIC, 
Under the Coll J L. ment. First-class Re gee 
Expenses oe 
preferred. 
passed for hosithfalness and peleieue and intellectual 
advantages. Address Prof. F. B. RICE 

{STA BLIS S65— Hi 2NRY [Ol LEN- 
EK HACE WS COLE FM IC, 66 Court Street, 
klyn, over Smith & Bunce’s Music Rooms. In- 
aaetion given , i. branches of music. A thorough 
foundation laid tall ers. Style « and finish given 
to advanced Dupiis. all for Cireula: 
¥ MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
E aust com 


ollenhauer 
has ¢ en: me the i BR retin Viegas Mm jo and ae 
hae ag ERNHARD MOLLENHAU 


es AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Supplies Princ for Pablie Schools, Academies, 
and Hoaraing Prof Tutors, 
ernesses; gives 
schools, 





esB0T, and Gov 
ormation to Bee of good 


“American Scheel. nstitute,”’ ae | 1555, 
‘hools, +» prow y prov: 
Teachers of known caliber and lericces, parents 


ely advised of good schools for their children ; reli- 

pn resented for suits vble ‘positions. Cir- 
highest et SRMERHORN A ar for ——_ 

se East 14th Street (near University. Pisces New ork. 


1 9 5 Houre M usical Instruction 1 5 
GLAND CONSERVATORY, 

Music Hall, Boston. E.Tourjée, ‘Dir. 
GRANTS. LANGUAGE s and LITERAT RE 
w taught. ANTONIO 
llth St., Desween niversity Place ant on , TMigy 
pipe Clestanesl Western Tom 
Pain , Wood , and Music. 

Rev. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED, Ks For the BOOK that 


HOME MEMORIES. 











ale College.— 
ce, 
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Heart at the same time. 
women to make money. Address 


mt -C. Mel McCURDY & co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


chance for men 


eA a se is the best. Two 
als, Paris, 1878. Selling 
Souder thanawee. Agents write 
to T. ELLwoop ZgLL, Davis & 
Co., Philadelphia. .% 
AY to Agents couvessing for the FIRE- 
57 4 SIDE VISITO Terms and outfit free. 
Rddrese P Y, Y, Augusta, Maine. a 
~ AGENTS v wanted to sell Dr. Chase's 2,000 Recipe 


Book. New Price-List. You double your money. a 
dress Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, 

















HOTELS. 


“THE ARLI NGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
Opposite the White Heuse, 
PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


AND 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT, 


BROADWAY AND ) ELEVENTH STREET. 


This Establishment is ; located in the midst of the 
great retail trade of the city and ay, near to the prin 
cipal places of amusement. » Sey opposite 
Grace Church and the Stethoaie Book Room 

The Hotel is Lai 8S IN ALL ITS APP OINT 
MENTS. The Roo: e an a well ventilated. 
The BROADWAY PROMENA ¥ is a great attraction. 

The RESTAURANT has an established reputation of 
the past twenty yeurs, and is said by travelers to have 
no superior. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprictor. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Avenue, and 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 


L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
Fast Ly gg et Route pe all Fointe 
i 


sentr. ce to to HAVANN A AL ouble 


en, ‘Augusta. 
and thence Daily te DA. 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER LINES. 
Schedules in Effect December 9th, 1878. 


° 4 - DAILY FROM NEW YORE 
" ia PANS, Fite R. R. ALL RAIL. FAST 
SIKEN ND FLORI 
ASHLEY R IUN 
Pullman ,o Slee ing Car, New York 3 Rich- 
mond. Parlor Car, Wi 
Pullman Sleeping Car, Wilmi to ey 
Special he ogy leeping oe Imington to Savan 
nab, Sleeplag Car, sovennee ksonville. Pull- 
mati steephug Car, Wilmington to Aiken and Augusta, 
via Charleston. 
No. 2-8:20 A. M and 10:80 | 100 A. M. DAILY 
except Y ~ ) from NE via PENNSYL- 
ANIA R. ALL RAIL. *PLORIDA EXPRESS 
Daily via WASHINGTON, RICHMO WOE. 
MINUTON, COLUMBIA, AUGUSTA, PLORENCE 
soso. A. M. New York to Washington and 10:00 
a. M. Limited Express(Limited Express train 1s com 
eed exclunively vot Iiman Palace Cars, New York 
i -- DAILY. ca arry! Pullman Pal 
train, which runs carry 
ro Sleeping Cars of the Boston and annah Jine, 


running throws - x Pe change. ieee 




















No. 
ww VORK P ig PENNSYLVANIA RR, connect 
ryt y Baltimore 9:15 P. M. with the magnificent new 


SParlor See eo Palttmore, Portsmouth to Wilming. 

n, and connections. Thence service as No.1 to all 
polite in ~ Saale al poe bert ra cia tickets, 
WHOA WAY apply to the NEW, YORK Moker tec ot ae 
| amd and A POPE, General Passenger agent 





NEw YORK ANDP. LADELPHIA NEW 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE 
for TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 
Trains leave New York, foot of Libert y Sus Stress, for 
Trenton a ladelphia, at 6:30, 8, 9,1 


4 5:30. dbhilade <9 a ae = —_ pone 
Railroad, Th: and treets, 45 (way), 
75,930 11:30 A. ML; ielis $:30, 5:30, 2PM 
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Osh iS 1020 Mie {2.1 
dra the es A. 


Pullman wing: room cars attached to t 
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w n Ne . 
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NOTICES. 


2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Bex 2787. 

[@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

[@ We do not hold ourselves responsible forany 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

62” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
corves 


Che Andependent, 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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MORE FAITHLESSNESS. 


It is not the faithlessness to his trust of 
the late treasurer of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society of which we speak, but 
the faithlessness toward God and the 
churches of the men who were his advisers 
and who allowed the benefactions of the 
churches or of the pious dead to be accumu- 
lated and invested. The directors of the 
Massachusetts Society have removed Mr. 
Demond for improperly investing, and very 
likely losing, perhaps, as much as a hundred 
thousand dollars. If he did this without 
permission and without the knowledge of 
the directors, and especially if he did this 
for his own advantage, he was guilty of great 
unfaithfulness, because he diverted the 
funds from the proper to an improper in- 
vestment. He was justly removed. 

But the question has been most pertinent- 
ly raised by The Congregationalist : What 
right had the Massachusetts Home Mission- 
ary Society to have any such amount of in- 
vested funds? We insist that the churches 
have a right to know, and the directors now 
making an investigation should answer: 
How came the money given to the Society 
for the purpose of helping feeble churches 
and evangelizing the world to be spent for 
stocks or real estate, instead of for the 
Christian object for which it was given? 
If Mr. Demond’s offense of diversion of the 
funds from onc investment to another is a 
reason for his removal, do not those who 
made this more serious diversion of these 
trust-funds from a sacred to a profane use— 
from spreading the Gospel to making money 
—<deserve at least some rebuke? 

We do not wish to be unjust, and we give 
the facts in general so far as they are 
evident on the face of things, not pretend- 
ing to know the figures under investigation. 
The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society 
is a branch of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society. It has its own separate treas- 
urer, who is independent of the treasurer of 
the national society and who pays over to 
him such surplus as may be left after the 
mission work in the state has been supported 
and as the directors may order. Its only 
aty is to pay its own missionaries, and then 
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to transmit all the balance of its receipts to 
the parent society, in New York, for the sup- 
port of missions in the further West. It 
may properly hold investments of such 
money as has been given on the special con- 
dition that it be invested and the income 
used for the purposes of the Society. But 
it is notorious that the amount of such 
gifts—entirely, perhaps, from bequests—is 
very small. It is beyond all probability and 
will not be pretended that they amount to 
near the sum which has been misappro- 
priated by the treasurer. These invested 
funds are, if we are not much mistaken, in 
considerable portion the gifts of those who 
left bequests to the Society with no con- 
ditions of investment attached, We will not 
suspect that the collections of the churches 
have thus been misappropriated to invest- 
ment; but it has seemed good to the directors, 
instead of applying legacies to the purposes 
designed and directed by the givers in their 
wills, to invest them in what seemed paying 
stocks or real estate, the income of which 
should be used to increase the fund, or we 
will trust to support the missions of the 
Society. At any rate, a large amount has 
thus been put aside—‘‘ salted down,” as it 
was supposed—instead of being spent, as it 
ought to have been. The result of this policy 
is bad enough, and the blame should go 
where it belongs. 

The saddest part of this misappropriation 
of funds on the part of the directors is, we 
say, the faithlessness it indicates toward 
God and the churches. There is but one 
possible excuse for this withholding of the 
gifts from the cause for which they were de- 
signed. This isthat those in charge of them 
believed that it was desirable to raise a fund 
which would support the mission work of 
the Society at some future time, when the 
receipts from the churches should fail. But 
what a plea this is! It is simply the plea of 
distrust and faithlessness. It means that 
Christians, under the influence of such men 
as these directors, are doing much to sup- 
port and spread the Gospel; but that there 
is danger that our children will lose their 
faith in Christianity and will be unwilling 
to spread it, and that, therefore, we must 
save up money enough to supply the delin- 
quency of the Church of the next genera- 
tion. It means that God has not put vitality 
enough into his Church for it to keep alive, 
under the assaults of infidelity, atheism, or 
Mammonism; and that it will have to be 
nursed in its feebleness by and by with the 
sour milk we can save up for its future 
nourishment. It is the herd of Diabolonian 
grace-doubters again, that are weakening and 
dishonoring the Church, pretending that 
God's grace is weak and cannot be trusted 
one day in advance. With scorn and indig- 
nation we repudiate such an imputation on 
the Church. It has the inspiration of the 
Word of God and of the Spirit of God, and 
can be trusted till its Lord shall come. 

‘*Give us this day our daily bread” is the 
petition our Master has taught us to offer. 
We are responsible for this day’s service 
and for the purity and strength of the 
Church to-day, and God will take care of 
the morrow. Sufficient for the day is its 
own task and responsibility. It is the manna 
that is kept over after it ought to have been 
consumed that breeds worms, as these Boston 
financiers have now learned to their grief. 
Large accumulations give occasion to defal- 
cations, and these are a greater injury than 
the mere loss of money. This case is pecu- 
liarly unfortunate. The parent society has 
been in very severe straits. It has scarce 
any permanent funds, and those only such 
as were left such by condition of bequest. 
It-has been appealing to the churches for aid, 
and has received it generously, on the plea 
that its treasury was empty. And so it was 
empty; but here we find an auxiliary society, 
through its managers, in Boston, has been 
locking up in permanent funds the money 
which ought to have been spent to relieve 
just such a strait as this. The churches 
have a right to feel that they have not been 
rightly dealt with; and we shall be pleased 
if there is no worse result than to hold not 
the treasurer alone, but the trustees, to a 
closer responsibility. Above all, the man- 
agers of this, we hope not of other societies, 
need to have preached to them very search- 
ingly the doctrine of faith, of downright 
and hearty trust in God and truth. Did 
they not learn fifty years ago what a curse a 
fund isto a church? Have they forgotten 
what became of the funds with which their 





doubting grandfathers endowed the churches 
of New England? The Church must live 
on the daily bread of its present self-sacrifice; 
and, if that will not save it, then something 
better may be allowed to take its place. 





A NEW POLYGAMY BILL 


Senator Curistiancy, of Michigan, has 
proposed a bill to the Senate which retains 
the essential provisions of the present anti- 
polygamy law, with the following additions 
thereto: 1. That the President shall have 
power to grant amnesty to such classes of 
past offenders against the law, and on such 
conditions and under such limitations as he 
shall think proper; but that no such amnesty 
shall have effect as against penal liability 
unless the conditions thereof are fully com- 
plied with. 2. That the issue of plural 
marriages—known as Mormon marriages— 
in cases in which such marriages have been 
solemnized according to the rites of the 
Mormon sect in any territory of the United 
States, if born before the first day of No- 
vember, 1879, shall be legitimatized and en- 
titled to all the rights of heirs and next of 
kin of their parents, 8, That polygamists 
shall be disqualified to serve as jurors. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, settling, as it does, the 
constitutionality of the present law against 
polygamy, and also the general power of 
Congress to legislate against this disgusting 
immorality in all places where it has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, has awakened a fresh 
interest on the subject, not only in Con- 
gress, but in the Territory of Utah and 
throughout the country. The difficulty for 
years has been, not that Congress or the 
people approved of Mormon polygamy, or 
meant ultimately to tolerate it asa perma- 
nent factin our political system; but that 
both were practically indifferent for the 
present, and, hence, consented to leave 
events in Utah mainly to their own drift. 
This bad policy has resulted only in making 
a bad case worse. Had the law enacted in 
1862 been rigidly put in force, and, if neces- 
sary, supplemented by other legislation to 
make it effective, Mormon polygamy would 
ere this have come toan end. Better late, 
however, than never; and, now that the 
question has been strongly brought to the 
public attention, it is a good time for its 
final settlement. 

There is one fact to be borne in mind in 
determining what that settlement should be, 
and this is that polygamy, as a Mormon in- 
stitution, is not an inheritance transmitted 
through a long line of generations and form- 
ing a part of the organic structure of so- 
ciety. It is, rather, an invention of Mor- 
monism, recent in its establishment and 
wholly an exotic in this country, as well as 
in the countries from which Mormon re- 
cruits have been largely gathered. It can 
lay no claim to that indulgence which some- 
times, from reasons of public policy, if not 
from Christian considerations, may be tem- 
porarily extended to a wrong which has the 
prestige of a venerable ancestry. No such 
plea, whether it be good or bad, can be 
made in behalf of Mormon polygamy in this 
country. It has been, from the commence- 
ment to this hour, an open and conscious 
defiance not only of the public sentiment of 
the country, but also of its laws. It has 
known itself to be a transgressor and every 
polygamous marriage has been deliberately 
contracted with this knowledge. It has 
virtually said to the law: ‘‘I will live, con- 
sult my own pleasure, and do my own bid- 
ding, law or no law. I am myself the law 
on this subject, and recognize no authority 
adverse to my own decrees.” Such has 
been the spirit of Mormon polygamy, and 
such are the circumstances under which it 
has been introduced into this country and 
grown up to its present proportions. 

The bill of Senator Christiancy is certain- 
ly exposed to no objection on the ground of 
its severity. The amnesty feature of the 
bill gives the President very large powers in 
respect to past offenders. He would be 
authorized to specify the conditions upon 
which they shall have immunity for past 
offenses, and it would be incumbent upon 
him to name such conditions as would prac- 
tically terminate the continuance of the 
polygamous system. The efficacy of this 
feature would depend mainly upon the 
manner in which the President should exer- 
cise his power. Whether it is best to com- 
mit the amnesty power wholly to the Presi- 
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dent or specify by law the conditions of its 
exercise is a question worthy of the serious 
attention of Congress. 

The section of the bill that relates to the 
issue of polygamous marriages up to a spec- 
ified date isa just one; and so the section 
that relates to jurors is equally just; and, 
besides being just, is absolutely necessary, if 
the crime is to be repressed through the 
agency of courts. 

We earnestly hope that Congress will pass 
this bill, or some other that will at no dis- 
tant period put an end to that part of Mor- 
monism which consists in polygamy. Let 
the rest of it stand, if it can; but as to this 
part, it should be war to the knife. It is 
with this part that civil society has to do, 
and the one and only purpose should be de- 
struction. And, if the religious faith per- 
ishes in the fall of the social crime, then so 
be it. If polygamy be essential to Mormon- 
ism, then no harm will be done if both sleep 
in the same grave. 





THE PEW REBUKING THE PULPIT. 


THERE were two Talmages in the Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle. The one in the pulpit 
when the effort was making to raise the debt 
sent the following telegram to an absent 
member: 

“ BROOKLYN, Jan. 30th, 1878. 
“John F. Talm eee House, Baltimore : 

“ Will you an Mr. Hobbs allow me to pledge 
you each for $5,000, provided I make up to each 
of you privately the difference between your 
subscriptions and $5,000? Telegraph immedi- 
ately. * De Witt TaLMaGE.”’ 
The one in the pew sent the following 
answer: 

ee, Jan. Mth, 1878. 
“The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage : 

“Cannot permit course suggested. Frank- 
ness, earnestness, and faith, without deception, 
will command success. Do not telegraph again, 
as Hobbs and self are used up now thinking 
and talking over it. JOuN F, TaALMAGE,”’ 
The proposition made by the clergyman 
was that the layman should publicly pledge 
a large sum to the debf; while it was under- 
stood between the parties that he should 
really pay only a small part of <he sum. 
The answer of the layman was that he 
would not consent to tell alie. For once, 
at least, the lay Talmage might well 
have taken the pulpit, while the clerical 
Talmage should have taken his seat in the 
pews, to learn the foundations of Christian 
doctrine. 

If one could take out of sensationalism 
the element of dishonesty, there would be 
little left in it to complain of. It is the ex- 
aggeration of rant which is its vice; and of 
this vices Dr. Talmage is the American 
master. It colors things brighter or darker 
than they actually are. It states, for effect, 
what is not true. ‘In the days of Solomon 
silver was so plenty in Jerusalem,” said Dr. 
Talmage, in one of his sermons, ‘that I 
don’t suppose that if a man saw inthe 
streets a piece of silver as big as his fist he 
would stoop to pick it up.” Now Dr Tal- 
mage did not believe any such thing; or, at 
least, having a vague notion of the meaning 
of a passage of Scripture, did not care 
enough about being truthful to find out 
what it meant. Still further, this rant pre- 
tends toa depth of feeling which it does 
not possess. This isthe ruling character- 
istic of such preaching as Dr. Talmage’s. It 
is very sound—indeed, as the Scotchman 
said of a sermon, ‘‘itis a’ sound”; but it 
impresses one as strained, hollow, dishon- 
est. Wedo not like to speak in such terms 
of a popular preacher; but we were com- 
pelled to some months ago, when, in his 
later utterances on prevailing vice, we saw 
that his sensationalism was likely to bring 
serious dishonor on the cause of Christianity. 

This constant and long-pursued effort 
after sensational effect is a threatening dan- 
ger of the American pulpit; and we wish we 
were not compelled to believe that it must 
produce a serious influence on the preacher's 
notions as to the claims of truth and honest- 
dealing out of the pulpit. We do not like to 
recall Dr. Talmage’s very equivocal con- 
duct, which at the time appeared to us far 
from honorable, in the matter of his with- 
drawal from the editorship of The Christian 
at Work and his assumption of that of The 
Advance. Here we see a similar evident lack 
of good faith and apprehension of the claims 
of “‘frankness, earnestness, and faith with- 
out deception” in the effort to raise the 
amount required to pay off the debt of the 
church. The pastor's own subscription 
‘was an equivocal one, and there appears to 
have been other crookedness besides this 
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which was attempted in the case of Mr. Editorial Aotes that the facts should be brought out, in order | ¢he American people and perhaps the very 
e 


John F. Talmage. In the trial last week of 
the case between Mr. Gelston and the 
trustees, who tried to compel him to pay his 
subscription, although no decision was 
reached by the-jury, it was made evident 
that those who subscribed were not frankly 
dealt with. We do not mean to say that Dr. 
Talmage has been, even in this telegram to 
his namesake, nor in his difficulty with The 
Christian at Work, consciously and willfully 
dishonest; but there isa deeper truth than 
that uttered by The Presbyterian, when, 
speaking of his preaching, it says: 

“We resent the feelings of a la 

majorit ot the ministers of Christ, and 
— of Presbyterian ministers, when 
we say that the reports which are read on 
every Monday morning of things said and 
done in the Brooklyn Tabernacle on the 
Lord’s Day are simply matters for inexpress- 
ible humiliation. Dr. Talmage has a right 
to preach the Gospel after the method which 
he may think best adapted to reach the end 
—the salvation of men; but he is also a 
member of a Christian brotherhood, and he 
has no right to put them to shame by inex- 
cusable eccentricities.” 
The deeper truth is that the evil essence in 
these eccentricities is the untruth of their 
rant, and that untruth must find its cause 
or its effect in the character. There is a 
moral incapacity in some men, which is dif- 
ferent from a moral perversity. Dr. Tal- 
mage, like Dr. Fulton, does not impress us 
as a man who sees the offense of his lan- 
guage and acts, or who would perceive any 
moral impropriety in the telegram which he 
sent to Baltimore. But, if the pulpit cannot 
be utterly honest and true; above all, if it 
teaches ‘‘deception,” it is time for the pews 
to rebuke it. 





HONORING THE PASTORATE. 


THosE that love the Church of our Saviour 
and its honorable ministry will be pleased at 
the action of the Clinton-Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, in Brooklyn, in refusing to 
aces: Dr. Budington’s resignation, and in 
giving him the position of pastor emeritus 
for the rest of his life, without duty of serv- 
ice; but with such a salary or pension, in 
recognition of long and faithful past serv- 
ices, as may be agreed upon. 

For twenty-four years Dr. Budington has 
served that church as its pastor, and now, 
from feeble health, is obliged to withdraw 
from his labors. It is under him that the 
church has been built up. He has won a 
very dear place, by his affection and by his 
wisdom, in the hearts of hispeople. He has 
been recognized as one of the ablest and 
most influential men in his denomina- 
tion; but to his church he has been a 
father, and it is in a father’s place by the 
old fireside that they ask him to sit, so long 
as he shall live, promising that their love 
for him shall not allow him to suffer. There 
is no better way in which, in these degenerate 
days of short pastorates, the duty of a faith- 
ful minister can be more honored. Were 
the church a mere club, and its officers of 
no scriptual authority, even then provision 

should be made for long and faithful serv- 
ice after the power of further service has 
been expended. But the relation between 
a church and its pastor is a more sacred one. 
It is more like that between the father and 
his family. ‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother” is a command that may be ad- 
dressed to a church, and it is u command 
with promise. 
We would have their example followed 
very much more often. We recall other 
such examples. Dr. Bacon holds a some- 
what similar relation to the church which he 
served for nearly two generations in New 
Haven. We are sorry for such denomina- 
tions as will not allow such a relation, be- 
cause they forbid a pastorate to be perma 
ment. How much more lovely and honoz- 
able the position now held by Dr. Buding- 
ton than any that can be held by an aged 
and infirm Methodist clergyman, who has 
never been allowed to identify himself with 
any church and who can only be crowded 
out into the indistinguishable herd of 
“*superannuates.” 
ae 
WE shall be surprised if Congress fails to 
pass the Postal Bill now before the House. It 
has the approval of the Post-office Depart- 
ment and it greatly simplifies the rules of the 
service. We beg congressmen to let their 
squabbles and their personal and political ends 
rest long enough to give the law a chance to 





Tue re-election of Senator Conkling last 

week, without a rival and without any open 

opposition, is undoubtedly a very high compli- 

ment to him. This is the third time that the 

Empire State has honored him with the gift of 

her most desirable office ; and, if he shall live 

to see the end of the term for which he has just 

been elected, he will have represented the state 

for eighteen successive years in the Senate of 

the United States, which is a period far beyond 

the average with most senators. Nor can there 

be any doubt that the recent action of the 
legislature represents the predominant Repub- 
lican sentiment of the state. It has been a 
foregone conclusion since the last election that 
Senator Conkling was to be his own successor, 
and hence there has been no organized opposi- 
tion to him and no effort to place any other 
candidate in the field. Yet it would be well for 
the Senator to remember that this expression 
of confidence is no endorsement of his bitter 
opposition to the President’s Administration or 
of his tactics as a party manager. There are 
thousands of Republicans in this state, without 
whose votes the party can never carry the state, 
who are very far from being admirers of Sen- 
ator Conkling. Many of these Republicans 
denounce him very severely and in some re- 
spects justly. They point truthfully to the fact 
that his career is that of a managing politician, 
rather than that of a statesman. His abilities 
are undoubted ; and, now that he has been so 
signally honored for a third time, it is to be 
hoped that he will lift them to a higher and 
better plane of public action, and thereby win 
purer laurels, as well as better serve his party 
and his country. 





Tue recent elections, which have returned 
Messrs. Conkling, Logan, and Carpenter to the 
United States Senate, have been repeatedly 
spoken of by the daily press as evidence of the 
increasing strength of the “‘ stalwart’ element 
in the Republican party, compared with the 
supporters of the Administration. Whether or 
not such a result would be an indication of 
soundness and wisdom in the party we do not 
now stop toinquire. But we see nothing in the 
facts to justify the inference drawn from them. 
In the case of New York, Mr. Conkling’s attitude 
toward the Administration can scarcely be 
more hostile now or in the future than it has 
been ever since President Hayes took the oath 
of office; and, while the majority of Republicans 
in the state have probably approved his course, 
his re-election is due to other causes than a 
desire to see him more “stalwart.”” In fuct, 
we greatly question whether that consideration 
one way or the other had much to do with the 
matter. In Illinois, Senator Logan is no more 
pronounced in his radicalism or “‘ stalwartism ” 
than Senator Oglesby. He was defeated at the 
close of his first term, two years ago, by a few 
Republicans who refused to be bound by the 
actionof the caucus which had renominated 
him, and finally united with the Democrats in 
electing Judge Davis. Senator Logan is an 
adroit politician. He refused the mission to 
Brazil, tendered him by the Administri _ion, 
and has skillfully improved the interval since 
his defeat in preparing for the election which 
has just been held ; and we take it that the re- 
sult is more attributable to a feeling that he 
was not fairly dealt with before than to any 
particular care about his sentiments toward the 
President. The case of Senator Howe gives 
even less support than either of the others to 
the theory referred to. He has been in -the 
Senate three terms ; is one of the most able and 
most honorable members of that body ; and is the 
only one who has undertaken there a distinct 
and formal arraignment of the Administration 
policy. If the Wisconsin Republicans, desired 
anything more ‘stalwart’? than his entire 
course has been, they must seek far to find it. 
Senator Carpenter, certainly, will not be able 
to “fill the bill.”” The fact is, so far as our in- 
formation goes, that the result in Wisconsin, 
as in the other two states, was due chiefly, if 
not wholly, to local and personal causes. Sena- 
tor Howe has shown himself rather too inde- 
pendent of the working politicians to be alto- 
gether acceptable to them, and the prominence 
of “‘Boss”’ Keyes in the canvass indicates that 
the Senator had lost the friendship of the ‘‘ ma- 
chine.”” We advise our friends, therefore, who 
are interested in studying the drift of opinion 
in the Republican party not to accept too has- 
tily the interpretation that is sought to be put 
upon these elections. 


Tue House of Representatives last week 
gave the Potter Committee authority to investi- 
gate the cipher dispatches and voted ten thou- 
sand dollars to pay the expenses. General 
Butler and Congressman Potter opposed the 
resolution, on the general ground that the 
House really had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. Congressman Hewitt, of this city, favored 


an opportunity to vindicate his owe reputation. 
Mr. Hale, of Maine, and Mr. Conger, of Michi- 





pass on its merits. 


the measure, as the means of giving Mr. Tilden | 


that Congress might in the light of them in- 

telligently legislate for the prevention of such 

attempted frauds in the future. The subject 

was a very embarrassing one to the Democrats, 

and the Democratic members of the House saw 

no way of getting out of the dilemma without 

authorizing the investigation and taking the 

chances of what might be disclosed. We hope, 

for the credit of our institutions, that the case 
will not be as bad as it now appears, and also 
that the Committee will probe it to the very 
bottom. Of course, Mr, Tilden must be sub- 
jected to a very thorough direct and an equally 
thorough cross examination. He ought to 
covet the opportunity, if innocent. If the 
Tribune's dispatches and translations shall be 
shown to be correct, then Mr, Tilden will have 
some very knotty questions toanswer. Assum- 
ing their correctness, then there was a deliber- 
ate plan to buy the Presidency by bribery ; and 
itis exceedingly difficult to see how he could 
be wholly iguorant of and non-participant in 
the same. 


TuE bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives for the distribution of the remainder of 
the Geneva Award revives and continues the 
previous Court of Commissioners of Alabama 
claims, and in its provisions gives the money 
to those whose cases were expressly excluded 
by the Geneva Tribunal, and excludes those 
not already paid whose claims were included 
and computed in making the award. Nearly 
six millions of this fund were awarded by com 
puting the claims of the insurance companies, 
and but for such computation the award would 
have been less by that amount. The House of 
Representatives now says that the Government, 
having gotten the money on this basis, will 
not pay a dollar of these claims ; and the Senate 
will say the same thing if it passes the bill, and 
the President will concur with both if he signs 
it. The country may well be ashamed of the 
course hitherto pursued by Congress on this 
subject. There never has been but one honor- 
able course, and there is not now; and that is 
to distribute the fund among the parties whose 
claims were presented by the Government and 
allowed by the arbitrators. The task is a sim- 
ple one, and if it had been honorably under- 
taken it would long since have been disposed of. 


Tue lower house of the Tennessee legislature 
has, by a vote of fifty-one to thirteen, which is al- 
most equal to four to one, declined to accept 
the proposition of the bondholders to relinquish 
fifty ‘per cent. of their claims, provided the 
legislature would take the proper measures for 
paying the interest on the other fifty per cent , 
and also for paying the principal when it should 
mature. The bondholders were willing to take 
new bonds for one-half of their legal claims 
upon the state, if they could be reasonably as- 
sured that they would be dealt with, in respect 
to this one-half, according to the laws of com- 
mercial honor; and the lower house of the 
legislature has just declined to accept the com- 
promise, This means that the whole debt 
is to be repudiated or scaled down to a atill 
lower point. We wish that the people of 
Tennessee could see themselves as others see 
them. They would, if not utterly lost to 
all sense of honor, be not a little pained 
at the vision. Here is a debt which, ac- 
cording to all the rules of law and right, 
they owe, and the interest on which they 
have the ability to pay, without any higher 
rate of taxation than that of their sister states ; 
and they, as represented in their legislature, 
not only decline to pay the whole debt, but 
refuse to make any provision for the payment 
of one-half of it, and then skulk behind state 
sovereignty for their immunity. Shame on 
such a state! Its conduct isa disgrace to the 
very name. It is not worthy to hold in its 
bosom the bones of a Jackson. 


Ir would not be at all surprising if Secretary 
Sherman, even without any planning or seeking 
on his part, should become a very prominent 
candidate for the presidential nomination in 
1880. He had a leading share in framing the 
Resumption Act and is understood to have 
drawn the bill; and, as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, he has won for himself golden honors in 
carrying the law into execution. Should re- 
sumption work successfully in his hands, as 
now promises to be the fact, he will have made 
himself the cgntral figure in respect to the one 
great issue of the times ; and in that event the 
name of John Sherman will be likely to be the 
most prominent name among Republicans as 
their candidate for the presidency, and perhaps 
the strongest name that they could present for 
the suffrages of the people. His record isa 
good one and his eminent abilities are un- 
doubted. It is said that several leading Repub- 
licans are already forecasting this possibility, 
and some of them not a little uneasy lest their 
own prominence may be cast into the shade. 
We do not undertake to name the coming man ; 
yet we can readily see that successful resump- 
tion and successful funding of the public debt, 
when added to the other facts of Mr. Sherman’s 





gan, thought the question a very grave one, and 


best candidate whom the Republicans could 
select. We have not the slightest doubt that 
he would make an admirable President. 


WE hardly know how it is that we discoveerd 
who Dr. Fulton is so long before the Baptist 
ministers hereabouts; but now, three years after 
we exposed and dropped him, the Baptist Min- 
isterial Conference in this city have done the 
same. They had stood a great deal from him ; 
but when, at the meeting of the 20th inst., in 
discussing the question ‘‘ What was meant by 
the beast in the Revelation,” he declared that 
the views of one of the most highly honored 
members were only such as might have been 
expected from one who in the War of the 
Rebellion had never opened his mouth for the 
cause of freedom, the Conference asked him to 
withdraw the offensive language. ‘This he re- 
fused to do, and on last Monday a very ex- 
cited meeting was held, at which, by an almost 
unanimous vote, he was suspended from the 
Conference until he shall make a suitable 
apology, which it is believed he will not do. 
The trouble with Dr. Fulton is that he seems 
to manifest a vicious recklessness of the feel- 
ings and rights of others in what he says. Dr. 
Talmage is always urbane, kindly, and person- 
ally lovable, no matter how extravagant ; but 
our Baptist sensationalist would as soon be 
rude as not. Hereafter, it will be understood 
that, while he yet has clerical standing, he has 
lost among his brethren all standing as a 
gentleman with whom one can associate. After 
having labored so hard to put Dr. Jeffery out 
of denominational standing, he has succeeded 
only in putting himself out of the Conference. 
It is pleasant to see that among our Baptist 
ministers the line is drawn quite as sharply be- 
tween being and not being a gentleman as be- 
tween close and open communion. 


WE have not regarded it asa standard Bap- 

tist argument against Pedobaptists, but a special 

argument of Professor W. C. Wilkinson’s, and 

possibly his invention, that the form of the 

command “Be baptized’’ required that every 

Christian should himself go to work and obey 

it by having himself baptized, and that it is no 

obedience to the command, nor is it in the 

spirit of obedience, to reply that somebody else 

has already had me baptized. We said on one 

occasion, not because we put any special stress 

on the reply, but to show that extreme literal- 
ism of interpretation might have something 

to say for the Pedobaptists: 

“Those baptized in infancy suppose they 
have obeyed the command to ‘be baptized.’ 

They know they have exercised the spirit of 

obedience to it. When the command says 

‘Do,’ they reply, in filial obedience, ‘I do.’ 

When the command says ‘Be,’ they reply, in 

an equally obedient spirit, ‘Yea, Lord, I am.’” 

In The Examiner and Chronicle Professor Wil- 
kinson makes a long argument against this 
point, trying to show that a filial obedience 
cannot reply “‘Lord,I am.” It were enough 
to answer that it is not for Professor Wil- 
kinson to judge that the spirit of filial obe- 
dience has not been exercised by those who 
suppose themselves to have obeyed in accept- 
ing their parents’ act of baptism. He may, 
however, if he be inclined to discuss matters 
of no account, raise the question whether a 
literal obedience has been rendered ; but this is 
one of those things as to which the rule holds, 
“de minimis lex non curat,” the' law does not 
care about matters of no importance. But he 
says that the answer of an obedient spirit is 
never “Iam” or “I have been”; but only “I 
will.” There we differ from him, Christ once 
said: ‘“‘Come unto me all ye that are weary.” 
There were weary ones in his presence whose 
only answer could be: ‘Lord, we have come.” 
When he said “Enter ye in at the strait gate,” 
some who heard him could only answer: ‘“ We 
have entered in and are walking in the narrow 
way.” Ifthe act commanded is one to be re- 
peated, the answer may be; ‘‘I have, Iam, and 
Iwill.” ‘Seek yethe Kingdom of God” said 
our Saviour;and the obedient soul replies: 
“Yea, Lord, Ihave sought it long. I seek it 
still. I will seek it ever.” Butin the case of 
a command for a single act to be performed but 
once, the answer may be “I have” or “‘I have 
been.”? Professor Wilkinson declares that the 
command ‘Be baptized’’ does not mean “ Be 
in a condition of having been baptized,” but 
‘Have yourself baptized.” We do not care to 
decide between the two; but, even if it means 
the latter, the person who does the former has 
obeyed the latter well enough for all practical 
purposes, if he thinks he has. God does not 
caré for the ritualism, but for the spirit, of a 
rite. 


Prov. WILKINSON asks a question : 


“May not the spirit of obedience be deficient, 
sometimes, in not feeling itself obliged, as much 
as in not obeying, when the obligation is recog- 
nized and confessed ?”’ 


Yes, certainly, if the person is indifferent as 
to the obedience; but certainly not in case he 
has a tender desire to do his Lord’s will. The 





record, will make him s tower of strength with 


deficiency in his spirit of obedience may be no 
greater than in the spirit of charity on the part 
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again wherein infant baptism, which requires 
nothing from the subject of the rite, differs 
essentially from ritualism. It is a ritual act, in 
that it goes through bodily and physical move- 
ments, and if there is any advantage expected 
to result to the child from this mere bodily 
service, it is essentially ritualism. If it be 
a form of consecration used as a promise 
made by the parents and on behalf of the child, 
which it is hoped that it will assume as itsown, 
then we fail to see that there isanything vicious 
in the ritualism. But we do not care to defend 
infant baptism, which is at best a comparative- 
ly unimportant, if not questionable rite. We 
only insist that it is not according to the spirit 
of the Gospel to attack the obedient spirit of 
those who practice it. If Baptists had no other 
and stronger arguments than that derived from 
the aorist in the command “ Be baptized,” they 
would not be formidable. 

MEMBERS of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
sometimes resent the charge of exclusiveness 
brought against it. Theirreply is that their 
Church, ‘‘in order to protect her own laity ”’ by 
controlling ‘‘ her official teaching,’’ confines it 
to her official teachers. ‘In order,’’ says an 
apologist, ‘‘to make sure that her offices are 
properly performed, she confines their adminis- 
tration to her regularly appointed officers; and 
any properly qualified man who wishes may en- 
ter her ministry.’”? A very good defense, if she 
will confess that she is not the Church which 
Christ has founded ; but a club of people, hav- 
ing no relation to that Church except that they 
have banded themselves together to do what 
that Church was appointed to do. But the 
Church is a great deal bigger than the Protest- 
ant Episcopal sect; and, if that sect is only a 
a fraction of the Church, its members are un- 
der obligations of recognition and fraternity 
toward other portions of Christ’s Church. If 
they care to say, as some Baptists say, ‘‘ We are 
all the Church there is. Whatever else calls 
itself Church is spurious,” then they may 
build their fences as high as they please. But 
if non-Episcopal bodies are parts of Christ’s 
Church, and are recognized as such in the 
heart of the Master, then it is better to err, if 
at alJ,on the side of too warm and effusive 
recognition of the whole brotherhood. 

WE have previously recorded a miracle per- 
formed on our Pacific coast, in answer to the 
intercession of Pius IX. Here is one of an- 
other sort, but equally in his honor, and an ac- 
count of which Leo X could hardly have heard, 
or, at least, have had substantiated, when he 
declined to hasten the beatification of his pre- 
decessor. According to the Semaine Religieuse, 
a child of nine years in a pagan family in 
China awoke his parents inthe night with the 
cry: ‘‘The Pope is dead.” They asked him 
what he meant by “the Pope.” He replied 
that only the Christians could explain to them 
what his words meant. They sought out the 
Christians, and asked them who the Pope was. 
Now, mark! On the very day that this child 
thus cried out in its sleep the Pope did actually 
die! Of course, the story ends with the con- 
version of the family. 


....We do not care to enter ourselves into 
any discussion of the relation between the Free 
Religious Association and the Liberal Leagues 
and the division among the latter. We would 
only state the general fact, as we understand it, 
that the Free Religious Association has been a 
body of intelligent gentlemen of literary tastes 
and general decency of character. Onc of their 
number, Mr. Abbot, took it into his head to 
form local organizations throughont the coun- 
try to attack the Church, in so far as it is re- 
lated to national or state government. These 
leagues have no organic relation to the Free 
Religious Assoclation; and Mr. Abbot found 
out, after he had started them, that they attract- 
ed to themselves a class of people with whom, 
asapure gentleman, he could have no sym- 
pathy and with whom he would not work, Hence 
the split. The fact is, there are infidels and in- 
fidels. 

..--Once more we call attention to the re- 
markable articles by ‘‘Freeman,’’ the second one 
of which appears on our first page. We find 
by inquiry that this evil of positive bribery is 
common not in this city alone, but in the coun- 
try districts about us. It needs light, and few 
men are 80 Well qualified as is “ Freeman,’ by 
practical acquaintance with politics, as well as 

by his knowledge of history and political 
economy, to expose the evil and suggest the 
remedy. But we shall be glad of facts from 
other sources. 


..-.The New Orleans Zimes(Dem.), in alluding 
to Louisiana affairs under the Nichols régime, 
says: ‘*At the end of two years of genuine 
self-government we are no better off than we 
were before, except in the purely sentimental 
consolation of knowing that we are being mis- 
governed and impoverished by our own people, 
instead of by aliens and strangers—with which 
ethereal, not to say gossamer comfort we shall 
have to be contented.” It seems that the 
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of the one who questions it. He then asks | White League has not brought the millennium ....Archbishop Purcell has acted most hon- SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


to Louisiana. 

--e-The legislature of Alabama is agitating 
the question of a direct appointment of Presi- 
dential electors by the legislature itself until 
all the Federal election laws are repealed. The 
legislature can take this course, if it chooses; 
yet, if the Democratic party ever gets full con- 
trol of the Government, there is no doubt that 
these laws will go by the board very speedily. 
They are a constant annoyance to Democrats, 
especially of the bulldozing type. 

....- Senator Edmunds, in the executive ses- 
sion of the Senate last week, made a long 
speech, in which he proposed that the British 
Government should be asked to consent to the 
abrogation of the fishery clauses in the Treaty 
of Washington. This is the way to treat the 
matter, if the United States do not desire to 
continue the clauses; and the same course 
would be equally applicable to the Burlingame 
Treaty with China. 

.... The Pilot says that the letter sent from 
Dublin to Rome giving the nomination of the 
clergy for a successor to Cardinal Cullen has 
been lost on the way; and it insinuates that it 
was taken by order of the English Government, 
for the purpose of learning who was the cho- 
sen bishop. It is extremely unlikely that this 
should have been done, and we are surprised 
at the insinuation. 

....The Democratic members of the legisla- 
ture of this state have issued an address to the 
people, in which they protest against the omis- 
sion of the legislatures of 1876, 1877, and 1878 
to apportion the senatorial and assembly dis- 
tricts on the basis of the census taken in 1875, 
Their protest is a just one. The omission isa 
glaring neglect of an imperative duty, and Re- 
publicans are responsible for it. ‘ 


.... We are nota bit afraid to trust the honest 
management of Christopher Cushing, D. D., 
who succeeds Mr. Demond as treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Bible Society. He will be as 
conservative in his financial notions as in his 
orthodoxy. Only we say to him, and to the 
directors ; Cut down that fund as soon as possi- 
ble, and keep the treasury low, by paying out 
the money as fast as received. 


..».The State of North Carolina has a bonded 
debt of $16,960,045, on which there are $10,160,- 
182 of overdue interest. In a few years more 
the interest will be equal to the principal, un- 
less some steps are taken for its payment ; and 
then the temptation will be to repudiate the 
whole, interest and principal alike. If North 
Carolina means to pay at all, she had better be 
about it, 


.... The population of Beaufort County, in 
South Carolina, is so overwhelmingly made up 
of colored people that the political control is 
wholly in their hands; and yet, according to 
the Beaufort Tribune, a Democratic journal, the 
affairs of no county in the state are better man- 
aged. The rule of colored men there does not 
seem to be a very serious evil. 


...-The legislature of Nevada, determined 
not to be outdone by California, has passed 
a bill against the importation of Chinamen {ato 
that state. We advise the people to be very 
careful not to let their bill get into the hands 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. It 
might fare as badly as did the California law 
on the same subject. 


.... Senator Windom says that he is entirely 
in earnest in his scheme for having the Negroes 
migrate from those states in which they are 
denied the equal enjoymént of their civil and 
political rights. It would, as he thinks, be but 
following the example of the Puritans, who 
left England to find better and safer homes. 


....General Bragg, a Democratic congress- 
man from Wisconsin, last week told Southern 
Democrats that if the “solid South” were to 
be solid only to secure the payment of South- 
ern war claims then the sooner it ceased to be 
solid the better. This was a shot from an un- 
expected quarter. 

....What have those Baptist papers to say 
now which abused us so for our criticism on 
Fulton three years ago? Are they now satisfied 
that we were right? Our only chagrin is that 
they are now ready to follow us at so short an 
interval as three years. We ought to have be- 
gun earlier. 

sees We beg the pardon of The Christian In- 
structor. We gave credit for an item toa French 
paper; but not to its correspondent, Dr. Moore- 
head, who diseovered and translatedit. Thanks 
to the Jnstructor for the offer of its editorials. 
We might go further and fare worse. 

..eeThe Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions of this city believes as little.as the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society in hoarding up 
its funds. It has no invested property except 
what was directed to be invested by the condi- 
tions of a foolish bequest. 

....The robbery of Mr. Stewart’s grave has 
led to the introduction of a bill in the legis- 

lature of this state providing a much severer 





penalty for the offense of body-stealing. The 
crime ought to be dealt with very sharply. 





orably. He has executed a mortgage on the 
cathedral and all the ecclesiastical property in 
his diocese, and has raised the money to pay all 
the debts of depositors with him and his broth- 
er, the vicar-general. 


....The trial of the Glasgow Bank directors 
has been commenced at Edinburgh, on the 
charge of fraud, theft, and embezzlement. It 
is to be hoped that these gentlemen felons will 
receive their just award from the hands of 
Scotch justice. 


...-Look out next week for an irruption of 
seventh-day arguments from The Sabbath Re- 
corder and other Seventh-Day journals. A Sun- 
day-school lesson on Sabbath-keeping is close 
at hand. 


....We doubt if the readers of Zion’s Advocate 
are quite willing to allow the editor of that 
journal to take the trip to Palestine which he 
desires, unless required by his health. 


Publisher's Departinent, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











Waitt Dr. Price’s Extract Vanilla has the 
fine flavor of the fruit, others will be found to 
have the bitter, rank taste of the snuff bean. 


THE FAMOUS BOREL & COURVOI- 
SIER SWISS WATCHES 


Two years ago one or two Europeans and a 
great multitude of Americans erroneously 
assumed that American watches were the best in 
the world, and that henccforward the importa- 
tion of Swiss and other foreign watches was to 
cease entirely andimmediately. The time that 
has elapsed has shown how little foundation 
there was, or is likely to be, for any such ex- 
pectations. The judges at the Paris Exposition 
also helped to rectify this erroneous impression, 
by giving the Gold Medal “for the greatest 
superiority of workmanship and extreme accu- 
racy of performance during the test made by 
the judges” to the famous Borel & Courvoisier 
Swiss watches, which are manufactured by that 
firm at Neuchitel, in Switzerland. This is one 
of the oldest and most celebrated watch-making 
houses in the world, tery & Krugler are 
the sole agents in the United States for these 
watches and have their headquarters at 17 
Maiden Lane, New York. The house of Borel 
& Courvoisier has been established more than 
twenty years. Their watches are made with 
improved machinery, of the very best material, 
and finished by skilled hand-labor, thus in- 
suring an aceurate timekeeper beyond perad- 
venture. Every watch is carefully tested be- 
fore being sent out and excels for accuracy 
and reliability. In the United States they have 
a most excellent record. The firm of Quinche 
& Krugler have represented Messrs. Borel & 
Courvoisier for twenty years. Both gentlemen 
are natives of Switzerland. Mr. F. Quinche 
came to this country in 1845, and Mr. Charles 
L. Krugler came in 1832. They are now. doin; 
a very fine business, knowing and proving t 
an excellent article will always hold ita own. 
They sell nothing but watches, and they have 
ladies’ watches from $40 to $200 and gentle- 
men’s from $75 to $500, The watch that received 
the Gold Meda] at Paris is now on exhibition 
at their office, and should be examined by those 
who are interested in the question of the rela- 
tive excellence of Swiss and American watches. 
It is a magnificent piece of workmanship and 
is valued at . For railroad men these 
watches are the best in the world, their accu- 
racy being so extraordinary and so invariable. 
A reduction in prices has recently been made, 
so that these famous and incomparable watches 
are now within the reach of all. Their popular- 
ity every day becomes greatet, and deservedly 
so. Wehave known the firm for many years, 
and, what is better, patronized them. We know 
from experience, therefore, that their watches 
will give perfect satisfaction. 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW. 


WE invite the attention of — farmer to 
the advertisement of the Syracuse Chilled Plow 
Company, in another column. This agricul- 
tural implement has not long been on the mar- 
ket ; but it has already made a host of friends, 
who pronounce it by far the best plow they 
ever used. We know ofa single neighborhood 
in Connecticut where, in less than a year from 
the date of its introduction, it stands first 
among all the best farmers. The manufacturers 
of this plow have undoubtedly the control of a 
most valuable invention, and they believe and 
we believe it is destined to have an immense 
sale in every section of the country. It is in the 
hands of honorable and reliable men, who are 
seeking its general introduction on its merits 
alone, and who are prepared with abundant 
testimony to satisfy all parties seeking informa- 
tion as to its real merits. Letters addressed to 
the Syracuse Plow Co., of Syracuse, New York, 
will have prompt attention. 

















Sr. Nicnoias Hotel, Broadway.  First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 


CHEAP CLOAKS. 


Tue well-known firm of Wilson & Greig, of 
771 Broadway, this city, are now offering a large 
stock of cheap Cloaks, which ladies will do well 
to examine. They are being sold at a bargain. 











“THe Brunswicx,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston, The finest hotel in 
the world. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, in common with nearly 
all weekly newspapers, is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop is received, the 
majority desiring it so, in order that no break 
may occur and no numbers be lost. Every issue 
of the paper contains a notice to subscribers to 
this effect. If a subscriber wishes his paper 
stopped at the end of the year, let him, when 
remitting his subscription, say for one year 
only; or else, before the expiration of 
his subscription, write us to stop at the 
end of his year. As our mailing-list 
must of necessity be made up one week in 
advance, we should be notified of stops or 
changes in address two weeks in advance. If 
the paper overruns the paid subscription, and 
a subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
be in arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no means of 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 





CLUB RATES. 


THE attention of our readers is called to 
the fact that we have made some important 
reductions in the prices at which we can 
supply other newspapers and periodicals in 
connection with THE INDEPENDENT. 

Those who wish to take one or more 
publications with THe INDEPENDENT will 
save time and money by remitting to us at 
per terms given in our Club Rates. 








DICKENS'S WORKS. 


A New YEan’s present of one or more 
volumes of the Household Edition of Charles 
Dickens's Works would be very acceptable 
to any friend or relation. We have changed 
our offer somewhat, making it more attract- 
ive and liberal. For which see page 29 of 
this issue. 


ILLUSUTRATED CATALOGUE. 


A sumptuous catalogue and price-list of the 





Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., of Wallingford, a 
firm enjoying the highest reputation for its 
work, has just beei ‘issued from the press of 
the Clark ‘W. Bryan Company, of Springfield, 
Mass., and is in all respects a splendid typo- 
graphical achievement. It is profusely illus- 
trated with engravings and designs of the silver 
ware manufactured by Simpson, Hall, Miller & 
Co., the workmanship requiring the utmost 
skill of engraver, printer, and binder. The en- 
gravings, several hundred in number, are 
printed upon tinted paper, making an elegant 
volume of 120 large folio pages; a work that any 
publishing-house in New England might be 
proud of pe te The catalogue will prove 
most acceptable the trade, illustrating the 
superb line of silver ware done by the Walling- 
ford establishment, a fine sketch of which forms 
the frontispiece of the volume. The quality of 
Messrs. Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co.’s ware is 
well known throughout the different parts of 
the world and challenges comparison with that 
of the par from any other house in the coun- 
try, All their wares are heavily plated and 
durable and nothing from their works is of a 
low quality. They employ the best attainable 
artisans and machinery, and constant care is 
taken that no article leaves their house till 
a inspected to ascertain its P ne gg 
The elegant water-cooler at the Capitol, re- 
cently presented to the state by this firm, is a 

sample of the productions of the establish- 
ment in one of its many départments.—Aart- 


Jord Post. 
rr 
MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE musical public have a rich treat in store 
for them at the next.public rehearsal and con- 
cert of the Symphon Society of New York, 
which are announced for this (Thursday) after- 
noon and next Saturday evening, respectively. 
The programme ig rich in promise. In addition 
to several orchestral works of great merit, Herr 
Wilhelmj, who will page under more favor- 
able circumstances than ever before in New 
York, is announced to play the allegro of 
Beethoven’s concerto for the violin and a 
chaconne by Bach. 


The Philharmonic Club will give another con- 
cert at Chickering Hall, on next Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 4th. The soloists will be Miss 
Antoine Henne and Mr.Franz Remmertz, whose 
name alone should be sufficient attraction to in- 
sure a good house. 





A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and 
wheat-germ. They relieve all nervous dis- 
orders and weaknesses of mind or body, 
give vitality to the insufficient growth of 
children, strengthen digestion, cure neural- 
gia, and prevent consumption. Physicians 
have prescribed 160,000 packages. 

F. Crossy, 666 Sixth Avenue. . For sale 
by druggists. 





ndigestion, Dyspe nervous prostratio 
alt disgetion of general e} ity relevent by taking 
Men: n’s ni Beet Tonic, only 
preparation of its entire nutritious 
It is & mere stimulant, like the ex- 





erating, and * nvaluable 
in all enfeebled conditions, whether the result of ex- 
haustion, nervous " tion, overwork, or acute 
Goneaas. peweniery, H pepeliing fom pummansry 


New York. Sold by all druggists. 


electro silver-plated ware manufactured by- 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


ATLANTIC (MARINE) MUTUAL INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


Tu18 worthy corporation presents its annual 
statement to the public in another column, show- 
ing premium receipts for the year 1878 amounting 
to $5,858,006.83 ; premiums marked off, $4,186,- 
024.92; losses paid, $2,012,784.45. The compan 
shows solid assets amounting to $13,320,463.16, 
of which $10,086,758 are in United States, State 
of New York, New York City, Bank, and other 
stocks, and cash in bank $381,210.92. A dividend 
of six percent, was declared on outstanding cer- 
tificates, payable the 4th of February. The 
outstanding certificates of 1875 are to be paid 
in full on the same day, and a dividend of 
thirty per cent. on the net earned premiums of 
1878 is declared, for which certificates will 
be issued the 6th of May. These figures show 
no change in the habitual conservative policy 
of this company, but a rigid adherence to 
the sound business principles which years ago 
were adopted for its guidance. Its success 
has been steady and remarkable, and we com- 
mend a careful study of its brilliant history to 
the officers and managers of some other cor- 
porations, which seem to have no fixed rules 
for their guidance, but are forever changing 
and shifting from one doubtful expedient to 
another, successful only in driving away old 
friends and making new enemies. 

An institution administered like the Atlantic 
is a necessity in every great commercial center, 
and we know of no corporation, here or else- 
where, which is more appreciated than this. 
Our importers and shipowners confide in its im- 

artial management, rest quietly in the abso- 
ute protection given them, and do not hesitate 
to send a boy to its officers to secure the best 
attainable terms in any transaction. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

From the report of the Niagara Fire Insur- 
ance Company, whose home offige is at 201 
Broadway, this city, we learn that the total 
assets are $1,329,650, and that the capital stock 
is a half million of dollars and the net surplus 
over $455,000. Other figures, which will be 
found in the statement, published in another 
column, show the company to be in a sound 
and healthy condition. The president of the 
Niagara is Mr. H. A. Howe, and the vice-presi- 
and secretary Mr. P. Notman. 


LORILLARD INSURANCE COMPANY, 


The statement of the Lorillard Insurance 
Company, of 152 Broadway, is also published in 
this week’s issue, and gives figures which show 
the institution to be in a sound condition. The 
total assets are $458,638.08, the capital stock 
is $300,000, and the net surplus is $71,541.29. 
The assets are seen to be safely invested in 
bonds and other securities that can be readily 
converted into cash. The officers are Carlisle 
Norwood, president; Zophar Mills, vice-pres- 
ident ; and John C. Mills, secretary. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


In the statement of the Pacific Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, of 41 and 43 Wall Street, it is 
seen that the total amount of marine premiums 
during the past year have been $871,508.53, and 
the total assets are now $678,354.52. The offi- 
cers of the company are Horace J. Moody, 
president ; Thomas Hale, vice-president; and 
Willoughby Powell, secretary. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


From the report of the United States branch of 
the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company we learn that the assets in this coun- 
try are $4,301,897.07; the total liabilities, in- 
cluding reinsurance, $2,430,505.86; and the 
surplus, $1,871,291.21. The New York office is 
45 William Street and Mr. J. E. Pulsford is the 
resident manager. 


THE “UMPIRE” MEASURING JAR. 


Tnis Measuring Glass is decidedly a great ad- 
dition to the convenience and economy of the 
household, combining, as it does, the measure 
and the seale. It is very useful in culinary af- 
fairs. No careful or economical housewife will 
be without one, as in her plain and fancy bak- 
ing, preserving, and pickling it is absolutely in- 
dispensable. ‘Time is saved, accuracy assured, 
and a constant want fully filled by this Measur- 
ing Glass, The Jar is made of glass and has 
on it four columns of graduations. Each col- 
umn is marked with the name of the article for 
which it is graduated. As ‘Flour,’ by the 
pound and fractions (put in loose); ‘ Liquids” 
by the pint and fractions and by fluid ounces : 
and two columns for “Sugar” (granulated su- 
gar being less bulky than powdered “ coffee ” 
or brown). Any person using this Measuring 
Jar can very easily ascertain by trial what other 
substances it is adapted for. For example, 
the “ Liquid” column will suit for butter. bne 
pound of butter (melted in) being one pint, very 
nearly; and so on, for the numerous articles in 
daily use, thus combining all the requirements 
of a measure for liquids (as water, syrup, vin- 
egar, etc.); and a weigher for articles not 
liquid, entering into the daily use of the family 
the hotel, and the shop. It also makes a good 
celery glass for the table. Address Umpire 
Glass Company, 100 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is perfectly 
pure and wholesome, and housekeepers are en- 
couraging its sale by a liberal patronage. 


SUCCESS IN EYE SURGERY. 


THe Elmira (N. Y.) Daily Advertiser states 
that Dr. Thad. 8. Up de Graff, of the Surgical 
Institute of that city, has completed his 500th 
operation for the extraction of Cataract. Dr. 

p de Graff is credited with wonderful success 
in curing blindness from this and other causes, 








Sympatuy.—Sympathy is a lovely and beauti- 
ful thing, for it exhibits the angelic part of 
human nature. We roa sympathize with 
those who cannot obtain lesiok Allen’s Gold 
Medal Saleratus, for they are deprived of one 
of the greatest juxuries that the world affords. 
But we have no sympathy with the family who 
will use any other Saleratus or Soda, if this arti- 
cle can be purchased. We see most of our 
merchants have it. One trial will convince any 
one. Their depot is 112 Liberty Street, N. Y. 





Reports from all quarters of the country 
speak of Laxatine (the lozenge laxative) as not 
only the pleasantest, but the most efficacious 
medicine for the cure of Constipation. It sells 
at 25 cents per box. * . 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO. 


THe White Sewing Machine Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, does not believe in simply extend- 
ing the sale of their well-known machines 
pein different sections of the country. The 
sale of the machines at the home office, Cleve- 
land, is constantly increasing. Indeed, the 
warerooms of the company have lately been en- 
larged to double their former size, and ¢le- 
gantly fitted up in the finest style, making one 
of the most commodious and attractive busi- 
ness places in the city. The company have 
been compelled to make this change on ac- 
count of rapidly-increasing business, especially 
in their home trade, which demanded a larger 
show-room and better facilities for transacting 
business with their numerous customers. 
Their new rooms embrace the two stores Nos. 
858 and 360 Euclid Avenue, thrown into one, 
over one hundred feet in depth by forty in 
width, the front of the store for sixty feet back 
being used solely as a salesroom, where ma 
be seen a hundred or more machines on exhi- 
bition, in all the different styles and variety of 
finish, from the cheapest, with a plain table, 
which sells for $35 (and which, by the way, is 
a as good for all kinds of work as the 

nest made), to the most elaborately finished 
machine, in French walnut, Cabine'. style, with 
a multitude of drawers, extension table, and 
all the latest improvements, which sell for 
$100. In the rear are the offices of the com- 
pany, occupying a room about forty feet 
square, furnished with desks, counters, tables 
and all the conveniences for the transaction of 
business. Also a large fire and burglar-proof 
vault for the safe keeping of books and valua- 
bles. Here may be found the private office of 
the president of the company, Mr. Thomas H 
White, well known as an upright, energetic, and 
thorough business man, and under whose man- 
agement the company have rapidly risen, ina 
little over two years, in the face of the hard 
times, until they occupy a place in the front 
rank in the manufacturing interests of Cleve- 
land. Here is also the office of Mr. 8. E. Hen- 
derson, the secretary and manager, as pleasant 
a gentleman as ever did business, and to whose 
ability and strict attention to duty the company 
are largely indebted. The White Sewing Ma- 
chine Company was organized in July, 1876; 
but shipped scarcely any machines until Jan- 
uary, 1877, or only two years ago. As a proof 
that this machine is first-class and stands the 
test, it need only be stated that up to one year 
ago they had sold 23,000, and last year’s sales 
reached from 45,000 to 50,000, with a daily in- 
crease of orders from every agency in the 
country. 











Tue following letter from the late Mr. Pea- 
body was addressed to a friend in New York: 
‘‘ Lonpon, February 12th, 1853. 
* My Dear Sir :—I owe you a thousand apolo- 
es for my neglect in not before acknow edg- 
ng, in a direct way, your kindness and liberal- 
ity in sending me such a beautiful supply of 
American Hams, last Summer. I distributed a 
portion of them among my friends in England 
and Scotland, all of whom bear testimony of 
their superior quality, thinking them finer than 
West phalias. { hope you will convey to your 
friends, Messrs. Davis & Co., the satisfaction I 
have had in receiving so fine a specimen of the 
productions of their noble state. 
“T am truly yours, 
‘*GEORGE PEABODY.”’ 





THe celebrated Swedish razors, manufac- 
tured by John Engstrém, of Sweden, which 
have met with such large sales throughout 
Europe, are now being very generally intro- 
duced into this country. The agents in this 
country are the well-known firm of Bradford & 
Anthony, of Boston, whose advertisement will 
be noticed onthe last page. Dealersin Ameri- 
can and foreign cutlery, as well as the public 
generally, are becoming more and more satis- 
fied with the excellence of these razors as their 
good qualities are becoming known. The 
raizos are warranted to please. 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Reap! Sore Throat and Catarrt Pow- 
der is the wonder of the age. No throat 
disease can resist it and for catarrh it has 
no equal. It clears the voice like a silver 
bell and is harmless as water. Every fami- 





ly should possess a bottle. Then throat 
isease and catarrh would be unknown. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of fifty cents. 


W. H. Read, 179 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md., proprietor of Read’s Grand 
Duchesse Cologne. References: Rev. Dr. 
Peck, Rev. Thos. Guard, Rev. Dr. Slicer, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, E. T. Butler, 356 
Broadway, and Jas. W. Bradley, 364 
Broadway, N. Y. 





“T was dragged down with debt, poverty, 
and suffering for years, caused by a sick 
family and large bills for doctoring, which 
did them no we I was completely dis- 
couraged, until, one year ago, by the advice 
of my pastor, I procured Hop Bitters and 
commenced their use; and in one month we 
were all well; and none of us have seen a 
sick day since. And I want to say toall poor 
men: You can keep your families well a year 
with Hop Bitters for less than one doctor’s 
visit will cost. I know it. 

“A WorKINGMAN.” 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


a nis aplendid. Hair Dyo 
e 

for 37 years, with benefit to oe hatr and no inj 1S 
it is only Derkect 





'é. e 
pointment 0 iculous tints ; remedies the ill eff. 


LOH Wig asec OTS Bond 
by all Drugwiste + 


BALD HEADS | 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
and with work so con- 

as if each hair were just issuing 
hair of the same shade 
as the gro S ey are so perfect 
they cannot be detected. only at BATC. R’S 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond St.. New York. 





BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 


We provide vital, blood-ma! foods for all diseases. 
Sufferers from Dyepepela, Onstipation, Nervous 
Prostration, and Diabetes should send for our 
pamphlets. 
HEALTH FOOD CoO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York. 








y Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 18 ¢. rich in engravings from 
ortagnal hotographs, will be sent FREE to all who 





of veg 

any seed house in America, a large 
portion of which were grown on my six poo farms. 
inted directions cultivation each kage. All 
seed warranted to doth from and true to name; so 
far that, should it prove otherwise, I will refill the order 
ratis. The original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, 
hinney’s Melon, Marblehead Cab 8, Mexican 
Corn, and scores of other My ay ny Tinvite the 
age of all who are anxious to have their seed directly 
an the mae en true, and the very best strain. 

EW VEGETABLES A'S ECIALTY, 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


A GOOD SAW-MILL 


for $188. 


Our No. 1 Plantation Saw-Mill is designed to be run 
by 8, 10, or 12-horse-power Agricult Engines. With 
this power from 


1,500 to 4,000 Feet 


of lumber can be cut in a day ; a product 25 to 50 per 

cent. greater than can be cut with any reciprocating 

saw-mill. The mills are complete, except saw, an 

will be put on the cars in Cine! nnati for the low ‘price 

of $188, and warranted in every pereiqcien. Saw-Mills 

of all sizes, Engines and Boilers, ting, Gearing, etc. 
Illustrated julars sent free. 


LANE & BODLEY CO., 


JOHN AND WATER STS., 
Cincinnati, O. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASELINE. 


Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Exposition, 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 
The most valuable family remedy known for the 
treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. 
for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, and diph- 
theria, etc. 
Used and approved by the leading physicians of Eu- 
pope and America, 
he toilet articles made from pure Vaseline—such as 
pomade, cold cream, camphor ice, and tollet soaps— 
are superior to any similar ones. 


TRY THEM. 


25 and 50-cent sizes of all our goods. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WN. RUGS. 


MAKE ROPE, 

Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them, at a small expense. Great induce- 
ments and permanent business agents every where. 
Send for Circular of Patterns and prices, with stamp. 
E. 8. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
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CHILLED FLOW. 


PRICE, FULL RIGGED, $16, 


SAMPLE PLOWS DELIVERED FREE OF FREIGHT 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





THE SYRAGOSE CHILLED PLOW Go. 
have enlarged the capacity of their works three-fold, 
in order to supply the demand for the year 1879. 
THEY MAKE THE 
BEST CHILLED PLOW 
THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN. 


IT IS LIGHTER OF DRAFT. 

IT IS MORE PERFECT IN SHAPE. 

IT IS MORE DURABLE. 

IT CLEANS IN EVERY SOIL WHERE OTHER PLOWS 


FAIL. 
NO PLOW SO WELL PREPARES THE SOIL FOR 


AC . 

THE PECULIAR WAY IT PULVERIZES THE SOIL 
18S ONE OF ITS GREAT EXCELLENCIES OVER 
ANY OTHER PLOW. 

IT IS MADE IN DIFFERENT STYLES—ONE-HORSE, 
TWO-HORSE, OR THREE-HORSE. 


Every Plow is Guaranteed under 
the Seal of the Company. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


The reputation of the Syracuse Chilled Plow has 
induced unprincipled manufacturers to palm off on the 
farmers plows that they call chilled, which are, in fact, 
nothing but common plows, with the word “chilled” 
painted or branded thereon. 

The SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW has been made 
but two years and a half, and in that time 


NEARLY 25,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 


No other new style of Plow ever sold over Six Thou- 
sand in the same length of time. 
of :; EVERY FARMER THAT HAS TRIED 





Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Umpire Measuring Jar. 





An indispensable requisite in every 
kitchen and bakery for Measuring, in- 
stead of Weighing, Sugar, Flour, 
etc., and for Liquids, by the quart, 
pint, and fluid ounce. 

SAMPLES sent by express on receipt 
of 50 cents; or by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of 86 cents. 

County Agents vated everywhere. 

Address UMPIRE GLASS CO., 

RICHARD E., BREED. 
100 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, ete. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 














INSURANCE COMPANY 
No. 152 Broadway. 


Statement, January Ist, 1879. 
ASSETS. 


United States Bonds...................+... 
Lake Shore and M.S. R. R. Ist Mortgage 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage.............. 
Loans on Demand 
Ce cicbacdsdecsicdccnnadsandqcece 
OT GUO oko fb0 6 oes ccccccscccccensecens 
Premiums in Course of Collection......... 
Interest Accrued 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


CAGE CATE Bi Wiinccccccccccvccscccccsccese 
Reserve for Reinsurance................... 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 
All other Liabilities............ 


ZOPHAR MILLS, Vice Pres. 


TORE e eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee Corer eee eee ee eee eeeeee 


Bonds.. b  cccuteudiownasatias 


ee meee cree eres eres eres eeeeeeeeeses 


cere cece creer eseeseeseseseseseseere 
errr rrr rere eee ee ee eee eee 





$433,638 08 


CARLISLE NORWOOD, President, 


JOHN C. MILLS, Secretary. 





THE BOREL AND COURVOISIER SWISS WATCHES 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL 


at the Paris Exposition of this year. The Jury of Awards’ decision was based on the greatest superiority of 
workmanship and extreme accuracy of performance during the test made by the Judges. These Watches are 
manufactured of the best material and made with improved machinery, and finished by skilled hand labor, thus 
insuring an accurate time-keeper beyond peradventure. Messrs. B. & C. have made a still further reduction in 
prices, so as to bring their Watches within the reach of all. Great care is taken in the finishing of their move- 
ments, particularly those adjusted for railroad use. Call on your jeweler and ask to see the improved B. & C. 
Watches. The public is asked to investigate the relative merits of Swiss Watches, as compared with those 
of American manufacture. Can a country that has made watches for the past Two Hundred years be ignored? 
Give the Borel & Courvoister fair play, and they will demonstrate to you that none can excel them. We ask you 
to institute an impartial comparison before purchasing. 


QUINCHE & 





MRUGLER, 


17 MAIDEN LANE, SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[January 30, 1879. 











Sp ing Designs money as a permanent system. Just the 


FOR DRESSES. 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS, 
BORDERED PERCALES, 
CAMBRICS, with Hdkf, Effects, 
MOMIE CLOTHS, 
CHINTZ COLORED SATINES, 
PRINTED ARMURES, 
and FIGURED COTELINES. 


PERCALE AND CHEVIOT SHIRTINGS, 


Arnold, Constable & Ct., 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 
HOTEL, 
HOUSEKEEPING, 


FAMILY LINENS. 


Sheeting Linens and : 
4-4 Family Shirtings. 


NEW DESIGNS IN 


PRINTED LINEN SHIRTINGS. 
Damask Table Linens, 


by the YARD and in CLOTHS, 


NAPKINS, TRAY DOYLIES. 
NOVELTIES 


in LUNCH, DESSERT, and 


FRUIT CLOTHS and NAPKI 
TOILET COVERS, EMBROIDERED, OPEN WORK ™ 


and FANCY BORDERED TOWELS, 
HUCK, BAKNSLEY, and CRASH TOWELINGS, 
and a general assortment of 
WHITE GOODS, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
QUILTS, COMFORTABLES, etc., etc. 


Avaol, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 











Financial, 


MR. SHERMAN’S FINANCIAL 
SPEECHES. 


THE volume containing Secretary Sher- 
man’s financial speeches in Concress and 
elsewhere is introduced to the reader by the 
following preface, written by himself: 

“Tf this volume shall contribute in any 
way to throw light upon the important prob- 
lem of securing a stable currency of paper 
mone 5 redeemable in coin, it will have ac- 
complished its purpose.” 

There is no man in the country who has 
had more to do with this ‘‘important prob- 
lem” than Secretary Sherman himself, or 
who has done more to secure the result 
which he names. He was among the ear- 
liest agitators of the question in the Senate, 
and has uniformly insisted that an irredeem- 
able paper circulation is in itself a great 
financial evil. He has the credit of having 
drafted the Resumption Act of 1875; and, 
fortunately for the country, the task of ex- 
ecuting it has fallen into his faithful hands. 
We cannot doubt that the volume of his 
speeches, which he so modestly introduces, 
will contribute to throw much light on the 
subject, and are glad that the speeches are 
placed in so accessible a form for general 
reading. 

There is one point in regard to which we 
differ from Secretary Sherman. He thinks 
that the Government may keep a certain 
amount of legal-tender notes in permanent 
use, and keep them at par with coin by re- 
deeming them on demand whenever pre- 
sented to the Treasury. He would not dis- 
pense with bank-notes; but would have two 
kinds of paper circulation, consisting partly 
in legal-tender notes and partly in bank- 
notes. We have two objections to this 
scheme. _ 

In the first place, there is no authority in 
the Constitution for the issue of legal-tender 
paper money by the Government, even as 
expounded by the second decision of the 
Supreme Court, except to meet some great 
emergency, like that of the latewar. Nothing 
can be more foreign to both the letter and in- 





opposite was designed by the framers of this 
instrument. Secretary Sherman’s view in 
this respect proceeds upon a false construc- 
tion of the fundamental law. 

In the second place, the question as to the 
quantity of such money would always be 
subject to the legislation of Congress; and 
the probability is that the quantity would 
be a changing one in the line of increase, 
with increasing difficulty to maintain it at 
par with coin. The theory makes the 
Treasury,of the United States virtually a 
bank of issue and redemption, and puts it in 
the power of Congress at any time by a 
mere vote to inflate the circulation. We do 
not regard this as a safe position for the 
business of the country. The better and the 
only safe way isto get the Treasury out of 
the banking business altogether, and return 
the Government back to the simple function 
of coining money, thus leaving the volume 
of money to be regulated by the law of sup- 
ply and demand. This was the theory be- 
fore the war, and it is just as good und just 
as true Dow us it was then. 





TRUST-FUNDS. 





A BILL has been introduced into the legis- 
lature of this state which provides that it 
shall be the duty of ull state and municipal 
oflicers, of all directors and other officers of 
corporations, and of all trustees, and of all 
other persons acting in a fiduciary capacity, 
authorized to loan money, or to deposit pub- 
lic trust or corporate money or funds in any 
bank or other depository, or in the hands of 
any person or firm, to lend or deposit all 
such funds or money, wherever the funds or 
money lent or deposited shall be United 
States gold coin, or any currency, check, 
bill, or draft payable or convertible into 
gold ‘at par, upon the expfess contract that 
payment shall be made in United States gold 
coins of the standard of weight and fineness 
established by the laws of the United States 
at the time the contract or deposit shall have 
been made. 

It is easy to see alike the theory and jus- 
tice of this proposed law. Private lenders 
of their own money sometimes, as a matter 
of precaution, require an express stipulation 
that the money of payment shall be exactly 
the same as the money lent. If the money 
lent be gold, then the payment must be in 
gold coin of the standard weight and fine- 
ness established by law at the time of the 
loan. This protects the lender against being 
paid in a debased currency, and secures to 
him the right of demanding just what he 
lent. He takes all the risks as to any 
changes which may take place in the pur- 
chasing power of money, while he guards 
himself against payment, at the option of 
the debtor, in a new kind of money. 

Now, what the private lender thus does in 
protecting his own interests the above pro- 
posed bill declares shall be done by all 
parties who hold trust-funds, and either lend 
or deposit them in any bank or other depos- 
itory. They are required, if the funds thus 
lent or deposited be gold or its equivalent, 
to make the loan or deposit upon the ex- 
press contract that payment. shall be made 
in the same kind of money, having the 
standard weight and fineness established by 
law at the time of the loan or deposit. The 
special occasion which has suggested this 
bill is undoubtedly the coinage of the de- 
based silver dollar, made an unlimited Icgal 
tender by the law of Congress. The theory is 
to protect all trust-funds in this state against 
being scaled down by payment in deprecia- 
ted money. Ifthe silver men are determined 
to play this game, then the State of New 
York, should the legislature pass the bill, 
would say to them that the game shall not 
succeed in this state. We decidly approve 
of the bill and hope that it will become a 
law. 





THE NEW FUNDING BILL. 


ConGRress has passed a bill which author- 
izes the Secretary of the Treasury, in the 
process of refunding the national debt, to 
exchange directly at par the four-per-cent. 
bonds of the United States for the five- 
twenty bonds outstanding and uncalled; 
and, in any exchange of bonds made under 
the provisions of the act, interest may be 
allowed on the bonds redeemed for a period 
ef three months. Such exchange, so far as 








tent of the Constitution than the idea of such | made, dispenses with syndicates, and also 


with the necessity of selling four-per-cent. 
bonds in the open market, and then using 
the proceeds in redeeming five-twenty bonds, 
The holders of the latter bonds become 
directly the buyers of the former by ex- 
changing the one for the other. 

We cannot doubt that, as the refunding 
process goes forward, this direct exchange 
will become one of its methods. The 
credit of the Government is now so thor- 
oughly established and the general impres- 
sion of the people is so well settled that the 
Government will not attempt to pay its 
bonded debt with depreciated silver dollars 
that the whole debt, with the exception of 
the Pacific Railroad bonds, will ultimately 
be placed at four per cent. This will secure 
an immense saving, a8 compared with the 
original rates of interest. No such result 
would have been practicable if the schemes 
of the repudiators and the quasi-repudiators 
had been adopted by the American people. 
Honesty is the best policy for governments, 
as well as for individuals. Government ras- 
cality is always the worst kind of rascali- 
ty. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS.—There is no particular 
change in business affairs since the date of 
our last review and trade continues quiet in 
all departments. The export movement is 
largely in excess of the imports, though the 
average is much lower than this time last 
year. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York for 
the past week was as follows: general mer- 
chandise imports, including dry goods, 
$4,891,733; and produce exports, $5,950,349. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
AccrPprancr.—An acceptance by a partner 
in his own name of a bill of exchange drawn 
upon the firm for goods sold to it binds the 
firm.—Tolman 1, Hanrahan, Supreme 
Court, Wisconsin. 

Lraniity of New Partner.—An in- 
coming partner may by agreement become 
liable for debts contracted by the old firm 
previous to hfs entering it; but the —, 
tion of law is against any such liabilityand 
requires proof to remove it.—Kountze vs. 
Holthouse, Supreme Court, Penn. 

Fase PrETENsE.—Where goods have 
been obtained upon credit by means of false 
and fraudulent representations of the pur- 
chaser’s ability to pay, the seller may re- 
scind the contract of sale, and bring suit to 
recover the goods before the time of credit 
has expired.—Kellogg vs. Turpie, Appellate 
Court, Il. : 

Lanp GRANT.—Justice Miller, in the case 
of Skull against the United States, involv- 
ing the right to lands in Arkansas and Mis- 
souri, valued at several million dollars, has 
rendered an opinion affirming the decision 
of the Circuit Court against the plaintiff. 


Contract oF INDORSEMENT.—The con- 
tract which the law implies from the indorse- 
ment of a negotiable note is as conclusive 
against parol testimony as though it were 
written out in full above the indorser’s sig- 
nature; and verbal testimony is not admis- 
sible to change a simple unqualified indorse- 
ment into an indorsement without recourse. 
Doolittle os. Ferry, Supreme Court, Kansas, 


BroxERAGE.—In trying a case of ‘‘ option 
deals” in grain, the court declared the fol- 
lowing to be a sound principle: A broker is 
bound to pursue the order of his principal, 
and is answerable for any injury consequent 
upon his departure therefrom, however fair 
may have been his motives for such a de- 
parture. When his power is limited by in- 
structions, he is bound to pursue those in- 
structions.—M’Dermid vs, Cotton, Ill. Ap- 
pellate Court. 

Lire INnsuRANCE.—By the terms of a 
policy of life insurance, the non-payment of 
the required annual premium at the desig- 
nated time was declared to be a ground of 
forfeiture; but the uniform custom of the 
company had been to give due notice of the 
time when the premiums fell due, and to 
collect the same at the residence of the poli- 
cyholder, through a local agent residing in 
the neighborhood. Hence it was held that 

ood faith demanded that this mode of col- 

ection should not be discontinued, and pay: 
ment required at the oo ae office, with- 
out notice to the assured. the insurance 
company, under such circumstances, with a 
view to avoid the policy, gives private in- 
structions to the local agent not to give such 
customary notice to the insured, and not to 
call on him, as usual, for the payment of 
the premium, no right to declare the policy 
forfeited arises from a default in payment 
caused by such strategy and bad faith. If, 
in such case, the gomecny wrongfully de- 
clares the policy forfeited, and refuses to 
accept the premium, when duly tendered, 
and to give the insured the customary re- 
renewal , evidencing the continued 
life of wad , the assured is, in equity, 
entitled to demand a rescission of the con- 
tract, and a return of the premiums paid 








thereon, with interest from the time of oy 
ment.—Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Bernard, Supreme Court, Ohio. 

MONEY MARKET.—The supply of 
loanable funds has largely exceeded the de- 
mand and the market has been exceeding- 
ly easy all through the week. The rate on 
Government collateral has been 1@14 per 
cent., and 2@8 per cent. on railway shares 
and miscellaneous collateral. We quote 
first-class endorsed notes of short date at 
8} to 4} per cent.; four months at 4 to 5 per 
cent.; and good single name, 4 to 6 months 
to run, 54 to 7 per cent. 


LONDON MARKET.—Consols were act- 
ive, closing at 954@96. United States bonds 
were irregular and feverish and American 
railway securities were excited and gencr- 
ally higher. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign was firm and 
higher early in the week, but closed at 
4.844@4.85} for sixty days and 4.873@4.88} 
for demand «bills. New York exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places 
named, as follows: Savannah, buying par; 
selling 4@} premium. Charleston, scarce. 
Buying 4@3-82 discount; selling par. New 
Orleans, commercial, 5-16 discount; bank, 4 
discount. St. Louis, 75c. per $1,000 pre- 
mium. Chicago, firm. Buying, 1-10 dis- 
count; selling, 1-10 premium. Boston, par. 


SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain dollar is now $0.8585 gold. We 


quote: 
Buying. Selling. 






Bar Silver (gold)........... 110% 111% 
Trade Dollars (currency). 97% 9814 
Halves and Quarters...... 9814 9854 
Dimes and Half Dimes... «- 07% 98% 


STOCK MARKET.—Spceculation at the 
Stock Exchange has been active and in the 
direction of higher pricesall the week. The 
total transactions have amounted to 1,752,- 
849 shares. The chief interest centered in 
Northwest, St. Paul, Lake Shore, Canada 
Southern, Michigan Central, Western Union, 
and C., C., C., and I., in which the great 
bulk of the business was transacted and in 
which the advance ranged from 5 to 103 per 
cent. Among the trunk-line shares Mich- 
igan Central led the upward movement, sell- 
ing up 8% per cent. Canada Southern 
came next and advanced 5% per cent. Lake 
Shore and Erie were buoyant, Erie preferred 
making the greatest advance for the week— 
10% per cent. The coal stocks were at times 
prominent in the dealings, the advance rang- 
ing from 3 to 6 per cent. The investment 
shares were in active demand and advanced 
steadily. : 

The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices during the week: 








Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... 8244 8 By — 
Albany and Susquehanna.... 80 81 80 814 
Atl. and Pac. Tel............+. 8544 8844 85u% 86 
Burl., Cedar Rapids, and N... — - - 24 
Canada Southern............. 47 —(51%—i (ti«‘O 
Chicago and Northwestern... 574% 64 56% 6354 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 8234 8644 82% 85% 
C., R. L., and Pacific.......... 123% 126 86128%4 1255 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 118} 115 118% 114% 
C., C., and Ind. Cen.... ....... Saeaeséi‘“ a“ 5 5 
C., ©., C., AMAT. ... .cerereveees S846 47% «BB OCAE 
Cleveland and Pitteburgh.... 8034 9246 8014 92% 
Chicago and Alton.........+.. 88 86 83 86 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ - _ —- Ww 
Consolidation Coal........... _ - _ 16 
COMBOR s ccccccvvcsce serccccccccs 201 2s 2 2814 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 48% S44 48 544g 
Del. and Hudson.............. 414% 45% 41 41% 
106 10 106 
47% 474 47H 
- — 46% 
4 7 
27% 2K «26% 
384% «48g 
144 «14346 
144% «14% 
os 89 87 S86 
Homestake Mining........... 214 2 2% =— 
Mlinois Central.............. 82 86% 8156 86% 
Kansas Pacific................ 9% +24 #O% 11K 
Lake Shore.............ses0e0s 70 = 785% 695s 78K 
Michigan Central............. 79% 87 784 «BBN. 
Morris and Essex............. 81 8444 «Bl 844¢ 
44 8844 4456 
83 Ki) 82%, 
114% «115%, 
38% 41 
—- 160% 
83% 10%, 
23% 382 
89 89 
12% 18% 
123 124 
105 106% 
—- 142 
12 14 
84 S446 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn...... 1556 17% 15% «15% 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 8 9 ™% 8% 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pf.. 824 386 824% «86% 
St. Louis, A..and T. Haute... 2 2% 2 - 
WAR, 6 55csss cdcscesssiccss 22 2436 2156 23% 
Union Pacific........ 2.2.0.0 68 «4868 86 6BECiC«éYK 
Western Union Telegraph.. 95% 98 Hy 0% 
M., K., and Texas............. Cn a 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 34 84 8 << 
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The governing committee of the Stock 
Exchange have resolved to admit regular 
dealings in all respectable mining stocks, as 
the same are passed upon by the proper 
committee when applying for admission to 
the official list. 

The committee on stock list have added 
Central New Jersey income bonds, amount- 
ing to $2,450,000; also Lehigh and Wilkes- 
barre income bonds, $1,200,000 in amount; 
and Homestake Mining Company, $10,000,- 
000 capital. 

The cutting on through freights from the 
West has again commenced. Free offerings 
have been made to carry freight from Chi- 
cago to Europe, via Baltimore, at the rate of 
53 cents per 100 pounds. Contracts have 
been made to carry freights from Chicago 
to New York at the rate of 25 cents per 100 
pounds, or 10 cents below the schedule 
rates. It is said that the Indianapolis “pool” 
has given notice to Chicago that they under- 
stand cutting by the railroads is going on at 
that place; and that ‘‘ pool” intends to carry 
freight for 273 cents per 100 pounds, or 7} 
cents below schedule rates, until such time as 
Chicago gives a bond that they will do no 
more cutting. : 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The report 
of the Illinois Central Railroad for the year 
1878 shows a gain in the net traffic of $468,- 
000 over the preceding year. The principal 
items of the balance-sheet on one side are: 
permanent expenditures in Illinois, $33,- 
000,000; investment in New Orleans line, 
$5,296,000; and in Springfield division, $1,- 
600,000. The other side shows items as 
follows: shares, $29,000,000; funded debt, 
$10,397,000; 6-per-cent. currency bonds on 
Springfield division, $1,600,000. 

The following were the net earnings of 
the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road for the first eleven months of the year 
1878: 


ISB. .ccccccccccecece occccccecs Cerreccccccccccoces $5,962,988 
TOPE. .cccccccccccccsccccccscccccccccscscecescsccces 5,825,971 
Increase.........0. Cec cccccccccccccccccsces $635,006 


The annual report of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company shows that the net in- 
come last year was $3,729,094.98; expenses, 
including interest, $3,653,865.61; leaving a 
profit of $75,729.37. 

The December statement of the earnings 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
shows a loss in gross earnings on all lines 
east of Pittsburgh and Erie of $236,096, 
with an increase of expenses of $31,574, 
making a decrease in net earnings of $267,- 
670. For the year the gross earnings were 
$31,636,734, a gain of $519,588; the ex- 
penses were $13,468,993, a decrease of 
$559,474; making the net earnings $13,167,- 
741, a gain of $1,079,062. This will leave 
an apparent surplus on the year’s business, 


after paying a 2-per-cent. dividend, of $4,- 
182,714. 


RAILROAD BONDS were active. The 
Elevated Road bonds were higher—New 
York 105§ and Metropolitan 98%. Denver and 
Rio Grande firsts were active and higher at 
884@90@89}. Canada Southern guaranteed 
firsts were strong at 788; and Rock Island new 
forty-years 6s higher, at 112. The St. Paul 
extension bonds advanced to 100}, and St. 
Paul sinking funds to 103}. Jersey Central 
firsts advanced to 118, consols being steady 


at 80, convertibles at 79}, and Lehigh con- 
sols at 48, 


STATE BONDS were more active. 
Louisiana consols rose to 63%. North Car- 
olina old, January and July, fell off to 19}. 
South Carolina non-fundable 6s sold at 1}; 
Tennessee old at 36, new at 288,.new scries 
at 28; and District of Columbia 3-65s at 81}. 

In the lower house of the legislature at 
Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 21st, a resolution to 
provide for the honorable adjustment of 
the state debt by the acceptance of the fifty- 
per-cent. proposition from the bondholders 
was tabled by a vote of 51 to 18. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS were in con- 
tinued active demand and a large business 
was done in the various issues. The rapid 
subscriptions to the 4-per-cents. continue 
to be the feature of the market, the sales 
reported thus far this month reaching nearly 
& hundred million of dollars. Should the 
present rate continue, all the five-twenties 
now redeemable would be called in by the 
first of April, and the Government would 





bonds are not payable until 1881. The sales 
of four-per-cent. bonds during this present 
month have effected the saving of about a 
million and a quarter dollars’ annual in- 
terest. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked, 
United States currency sixes.......... 120% 120% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 1065 106% 
United States sixes, 1881, eoupon..... 10654 106% 
United States sixes, 1867, registered.. 101% 101% 
United States sixes, 1867, coupons.... 10194 101% 
United States sixes, 1868, registered.. 102 10214 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon..... 102 10214 
United States ten-forties, registered.. 10456 104% 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 105 1054 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 105% 105% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 10634 106% 
United States 414s, 1891, registered.... 106 10614 
United States 434s, 1891, coupon....... 106% 10614 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 100 100% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 99% 100% 


In the future the interest coupons of Gov- 
ernment bonds will be paid in either gold or 
greenbacks, at the option of the holder, at 
any sub-Treasury. The payment of cou- 
pons at the Treasury in Washington, by 
issuing gold checks on the New York sub- 
Treasury, has been suspended, and holders 
of coupons are now paid directly in gold. 
The practice of issuing gold checks on 
New York was cautionary, and, now that it 
is found that the gold in the Treasury is in- 
creasing, instead of diminishing, it has been 
abandoned, 


A contract has been made by the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury with Messrs. N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons, J 8. Morgan & Co., 
Seligman Bros., and Morton, Rose & Co., of 
London, and Messrs. A. Belmont & Co., 
Drexel, Morgan & Co., J. & W. Seligman & 
Co., and Morton, Bliss & Co., of New York 
City, for the sale in Europe of United 
States four-per-cent. bonds, the contract to 
continue until July next. The contracting 
parties at once subscribed for ten millions 
of the bonds, and under the contract $5,- 
000,000 are to be disposed of monthly. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
calls for the redemption of five-twenty bonds 
of 1865, consols of 1867, to the further 
amount of $20,000,000. The principal and 
interest will be paid at the Treasury on 
and after the 21st and 24th days of April 
next, and interest will cease on those dates. 


The following are descriptions of the 
bonds. Coupon bonds dated July 1st, 1867, 
namely: 

$50, No. 46,001 to No. 64,000, both inclusive. $100, No. 
60,001 to No. 85,000, both inclusive. $500, No. 46,001 to 


No. 62,000, both inclusive. $1,000, No. 60,001 to No. 
86,000,both Inclusive. Total coupon bunds, $10,000,000, 


Registered bonds, ‘‘ redeemable at the pleas- 
ure of the United States after the 1st day of 
January, 1879,” as follows: 

$50, No. 1,926 to No. 2,550, both inclusive. #100, No. 
13,851 to No. 18,500, both inclusive. $500, No. 7,251 to 
No. 9,350, both inclusive. $1,000, No. 27,751 to No. 
35,300, both inclusive. $5,000, No. 8,151 to No. 10,150, 
both inclusive. 10,000, No. 13,251 to No. 17,000, both 
inclusive. Total registered bonds, $10,000,000. Aggre- 
gate, $20,000,000. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treasu- 
ry now holds $347,760,950 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States bonds deposited for circulation for the 
week, $7,412,200. United States bonds held 
for circulation withdrawn during the week, 
$7,918,050. National bank circulation out- 
standing: currency notes, $322,760,594; gold 
notes, $1,468,920. The receipts of national 
bank-notes for redemption for the week, as 
compared with the corresponding period last 
year, are as follows: 





1878. 1879. 
Mew Tasks, 02. scccccescccccces $1,023,000 $941,000 
BOGOR... .ccccccccccsccsees coo 2,148,000 1,701,000 
Philadelphia. ............00006 262,000 87,000 
Miscellaneous..............++ 1,070,000 544,000 
Total....... dedsesoences! $4,503,000 $3,273,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large gain in legal tenders and specie, and 
an increase in loansand deposits. The result 
for the week isa gain of $2,878,250 in sur- 
plus reserve, the banks now holding $17,- 
286,000, against $15,632,000 a year ago. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 


of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 


January 25th. Comparisons. 

Loans....... déevece oee++ $234,416,200 Inc..$1,247,800 
Wit ssdcccdiodécasicas 17,431,700 Inc.. 87,100 
Legal tenders......... +. 58,500,600 Inc.. 3,633,800 
Total reserve........... 71,031,300 Inc.. 8,720,900 
Deposits... ....seserees 214,891,200 Inc.. 3,300,600 
Reserve required...... 53,745,300 Inc.. 847,650 
Surplus..........0c0+00. 17,286,000 Inc,. 2,873,250 
Circulation.........++++ + 19,617,600 Dec.. 150,000 


BANK STOCKS.—The demand for our 
city bank stocks is steadily increasing and 
no Jarge amount could possibly be obtained 





change, Central National, Metropolitan, and 
others has gone up several points within a 
few days on limited sales. Bank of Com- 
merce, America, Merchants, Broadway, 
Importers’ and Traders’ is seldom offered and 
always finds a quick market at firm prices. 
The rate of interest is so low on Government 
securities that many conservative capitalists 
and small investors are now buying bank 
stocks freely. This being the fact, we see 
no reason whatever why quotations should 
not advance ten or fifteen per cent. above 
current prices within the present year. 
Nearly all these institutions have a good 
surplus, and, according to their books and 
real merits, their stock should command 
much higher figures. 


The latest quotations were as follows: 


















































Bid. Asked. Bid Asked, 
evades 125 _ f’s' & Mer. — 80 
hove can mn Exch 10254 104 |Marine.......... 90 - 
Broadway..... — |Market.......... 100 _ 
ute’rs & Drs.. — 99 | ee - 
Central Nat'nl. 95 0734| Mech. Bkg As... 58 = 
Chase Nat. B'k. = - reat d.. — 70 
- tile...... 86 95 
— erchants’. .120 a 
200 |Me Exchange. 69 i 

= |met " 116 116% 
118 | Sabet cuckesss- 85 
— |New York...... wie 
— |New York Co..,110 _ 
100 |Ninth Nat'l..... 70 -- 
— |North Amer,... — vis) 
— {North River.... — 100 
150 -128 -- 
Fifth "Avenus.. 245 — |Par' 105 
Gallatin Nat’'L. —_ 115 
German Am... "i 6 - 
Grocers’... .... — vis] - 
Hanover....... 100 —_ =- 
mp's & Trad’s 201 205 _ 
EVIMB e000. cece 0 _- - 
Leather Man'f’ 132 _ _ 
Manhattan.... 1380 133 150 





The Exchange Fire eames Company 
have declared a dividend of five per cent., 
payable on and after the first of February. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 


AND 


Dealers in Government Bonds. 


To meet the widespread desire for information in 
reference to INVESTMENTS in GOVERNMENT SE- 
CURITIES, we have issued this day the sixth edition 
of the MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, giving in detail particulars about all the dit- 
ferent issues. Copies can be had on application at our 
office. 

We keep on hand all issues of GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, including the popular 


FOUR -PER-CENT. BONDS, 
in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, coupon or 











’ registered bonds; and, in addition, $5,000, $10,000, 


$20,000, $50,000 in registered form. 

We also buy and sell at the Stock Exchange all other 
investment securities ; and in general transact all busi- 
ness appertaining to banking. 

We give special attention to exchanging 


CALLED FIVE-TWENTY BONDS 


for other issues, or buy them at a small premium. 
A complete record of all the different “calls” will be 
found on page 44 of the “Memoranda.” 


FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 
New Yor«, January 15th, 1879. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


issue against cash deposited or satisfactory guarant 
of repayment Circular Credits for a in dol- 
lars, for use in the United States and adjacent coun- 
wriee, and in pounds sterling, for use in any part of the 


wi ppileation for Credits may be made to the above 
house direct, or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 


EXCHANGE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 172 BROADWAY. 


The BOARD OF DIRECTORS have declared a div- 
idend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. on the capital stock, 
payable o Ct the Ist day of February. Peed books 

losed fro:  alauae ao? to that d 
NIGOMERY, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 BROADWAY. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 184 BROADWAY. 
New York, Jan. 14th, 1879. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. Also an 
extra dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., 


abl on demand. 
er SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 











nena Soeur how ~y 

pent y py large pie tn ) bought and sold on commis- 
3 carried as long as required 6 per sent, 

margin. Advances made on copemees collateral atm: 

ket rate ; deposits received subject to check at sight; 4 

per cent. interest. allowed on all dail orders 

py at the San Franciseo and London Stock Ex. 


WM. HENDERSON, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
tices in Federal and State Courts at Indianapolis. 
Special attention given to Foreclosure of Mortgages 
and Collections. C moderate. Also gives spe- 
cial attention to Lt sting funds for woraens one Cc po 
porations on First Mortgage on City and Far an 
. Loans carefully as laced on tt t rs Indix smnapolls 
Farm Property in the State of Indiana, on from 33 
to 60 per cent. of present reductions, at 7 and 
» payable semi-annually. 
cae to Bankers and Business Men of 
ianapolis. 


Mew York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT (0., 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 


106 Broadway, N. Y. 


Money CAREFULLY INVESTED to, Capitalists, 
Trustees of Estates, Guardians, Fire and Life Insur- 
ance Companies, Savings Banks, Corporations, and 
other er Strictly conserv ative. 

CAREFULLY PL ay on Western Farm 
Mort, , at 8, 9, and 10 per cent. interest, and on 
choice business prope’ penty, in yy T° Clow eee. 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Chica; is, Kansas C ity, 
and other large Western Citles. oo oes. ‘col: 
ec! without charge. Loans carefully p! also 
on Real E he cities of New York, Brooklyn, 


Estate in 
sauwiolFa Newark, etc. 

ae DIST RICT SCHOOL, GAS, AND WATER 

OAD and other CORPORATE BONDS 

pe Sak d Bonds converted into interest- 
pais a BP Coupons collected. 

ORARY LOANS made to Counties, Towns, and 

Cities, in ones of Taxes and other Revenues. 

Cupons r.... per States, Counties, Towns, Cities, Rail- 


WILL A ACT AS’ STOCK TRANSFER AGENT for mee. 
road, Mining, and other corporations, and also 
Trustee of Bondholders. 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for States, 
Pe ng To Cities, Railroad and other corpora- 


tions, and indiv: 
Wu. P. Watson, "seoreead Oy _— — 
mu. P. Was asurer. 
Jas. T, WortTHINGTON, Drexel Building 


Solicitor. 
Nederlandsche 
Handel-Maatschappij. 


WUTECRLAND TRADING. SOCIETY 


OF HOLLAND, 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Paid-up Capital, 86,000,000 Florins 
(914,400,000, GOLD), 
execute orders for the Purchase or Sale of Merchan- 
dise, Bonds, Lana and other Becurites in the United 
States, Perens. one the East, make collections, Buy 
and Sell Forsign Ex aan give advances upon 


Merchandise for Ex ey 
LIVER 8. CART 
pitt tf re 
satin 


New York, pe 


Office, 142 Pear Street, New York. 


N. B. —The undersigned will plate their firm or- 
ganization for the Importation and Jobbing of Teas. 
cant ER, HAWLEY 


New York, Jan. ist, 1870. 





8 per 




















Cc 
No. 140 Pear! Street. 


THE NATIONAL PARK — OF mew <5 YORK, 
nuaRyY 147TH, 
T THE ANNUAL ELECTION BY’ THE 
Stockholders of this Bank, held this day, at the 
anking Rooms, Nos. 214and 216 Broadway, the follow- 
ing Directors vere duly elected La. the ensuuing year: 


ay H. son hultz, 
Jose rE bulkley, Eugene Kelly, 








Oliver rHloyt me ay 
George H. Potts, Richard Buth 
Peter Hayden, vy D. Mathews, 
ur Leary, nm Erickso’ ~ 
Robert J. Hoguet, — weak Kellogg Wright, 
orth. 

Also for a of "Election : 

Wilson G. Hun John R. Marshall, 


Eugene Plunkett. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Directors Mr. JAMES 
L. WORTH was unanimously elected President. 
K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


IRVING 


Insurance Company, 
No. 157 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

e Roard of Directors have this eye declared a 
aun ‘annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., payable 
ondemand. January 9th, 1879. W. A. MAGAR CAL, 
Acting Secretary. 


Tas LAKe —— AND ——— th vee | 








ILWAY CoM 
Treasurer’ scion Grand Centra De 
ORK 
ae DIRECTORS OF THIS 
this auy Coclered a dividend a THREE PER 
Cent upon the Capital Stock, payable on the first 
day of February next, at this office 
The Travater Books will be closed at 3 o’clock 
P.M. on TUESDAY, the 3ist inst., and will be re- 
opened on the morning of WEUNESDAY, the Sth 
day of February nest. 
E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 


TO INVESTORS. 

Improved Farm First Mor Bonds, 9 
half yearly in New York. uring our elg 

business ba client of ours ever wai 
est oO ncipal. For several months our customers 
have fully a supplied the demand. Now we can invest 
further sums in small amounts, My Very Choice 
security, being often a = 25 to $2.50 
—_ roductive farms. md us ‘$200 to 
urnish hundreds of references to parties who 


fave it in th ort; 
vest in thy. B. WATKINS & CO., 


Counselors at Law, Bankers, and Loan Agents, Law- 
rence, Kansas, and 248 Broadway, New York. 





ar cent., 
it yea- 
aday SOF inter- 





A GOOD PLAN 


fe by uniting ¢ reapital of of various suns 





he concn ive real number 0 
rsons, thus aggregatl yp TT or hundreds of 
housands of do he together as 
one Ly sum. Alimited amount of money thus in 
vested aharee pro-rata in the profits of immense to’ 
Men ot capital always many advantages 
over others. can buy large lines and hold fora 
proat which small operators cannot this new 
mbination system we have made 
profits for a numerous class of will 
e pleasure in extending = facilities of our office 
to such corres: y patrons as have money 
te invest ¢ and choose to fa to 9 favor‘us with their business. 
‘e are sure we can do much better any operator 
can do singl: Satist ferences as to 
integrity cl Full 
LAWRENCE a 
Exchange ow Work Olt.” 





NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 8th Avenue, 
corner of 14th Street. Interest commencing the 
first of each aa Assets, $3.660,188.07. Surplus, 


: RICHARD H. BULL, President. 
C. W. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 


profits on 80 da; investment of 
1200 *" NF hy a uary 20th. 100 
rns every week on Stock Options of 


0. 100, 
cial Rey rts ‘and Circulars free. Adare 
T. POTTER WIGHT & CO., Bankers, 35 Wail! 8t., N.Y. 
mt to $1,000 invested in Wall-Street Stocks 
fortunes every month. Book sent free explain- 
& CO.. Bankers, 


e Address BAXTER 
ne 17 Wall Street, New York. 














WE are yotiably informed ae some of the 
Alex. eg brokers, 
York, within 30 ham 
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° 
Commercial, 
LEGAL TENDERS AND CUSTOMS 
DUTIES. 

uE House of Representatives has passed 
a bill which the Senate ought to reject, and 
the President ought to veto, should it be ap- 
proved by the Senate. The bill provides that 
legal-tender notes shall hereafter be receivable 
for customs duties, without any reference to 
the question whether these notes are redeem- 
An amendment 
was offered providing that the notes shall 


able on demand in coin. 


be so receivable only while they are thus 
redeemable in coin; and this was voted 
down by nearly two to one. The letter of 
the law, as enacted in 1862, requires that 
customs duties shall be paid in coin, which 
was then understood to be gold coin; and 
that the coin so paid should be held ‘‘as a 
special fund,” the first use of which should 
be to pay the interest on the bonds of the 
United States in coin. The object of this 
provision was to assure those who should 
purchase the bonds of the Government that 
the interest would not be paid in legal-tender 


notes, but would be paid in coin. It was a 


pledge to this effect; and, as a means of re- 
deeming the pledge, coin payment was re- 
quired for customs duties. 

Practically, it makes no difference whether 
customs duties are payable in legal-tender 
notes or in coin, so long as the former are 
redeemable in the latter. But if resump- 
tion should fail at any future time, from the 
exhaustion of coin in the Treasury, then 
where are we? The bill then means the re- 
pudiation of a solemn pledge, and also 
means that the Government shall have no 
means of getting coin with which to pay 
the interest on the public debt without 
going into the market and buyingit. The 
bill would cut off its only means of supply 
except by purchase, Add the other bill ap- 
proved by the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, which provides that the pro- 
ceeds of bonds sold shall hereafter be ap- 
plied only to refunding purposes, and then 
all means of supplying the Treasury with 
coin to maintain specie payments would be 
effectually cut off. The whole question 
would turn upon its present coin reserve. 
Exhaust this, and specie payment would in- 
stantly be a failure. 

Both of these bills are conceived in the 
spirit of hostility to specie payments For- 
tunately, neither of them can become a law, 
since it is hardly supposable that either can 
be passed in both houses of Congress by a 
sufficient majority to overcome the Pres- 
ident’s veto, or that he would fail to inter- 
pose his veto, should either bill be presented 
to him for his signature. 





SMALL BILLS. 


Section 5175 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States provides that ‘not 
more than one-sixth part of the notes fur- 
nished to any [banking] association shall be 
of less denomination than five dollars,” and 
that ‘‘after specie payments are resumed no 
association shall be furnished with notes of 
a less denomination than five dollars.” 
Specie payments having been resumed, there 
can be no further issue of one and two- 
dollar notes to the national banks unless the 
law shall be changed. This, however, does 
not affect the notes of these denominations 
already issued. Such notes now out will 
soon be worn out and be unfit for circu- 
lation, and must in the course of a year, at 
least, be returned to the Redemption Bureau, 
to be replaced by notes of larger denom- 
inations. Ina short time there will be no 
circulating bank-notes under five dollars. 

If all legal-tender notes of less denomi- 
nations than five dollars were also retired, 
and replaced by those of a larger denomi- 
nation, as proposed by Senator Chaffee, of 
Colorado, then, between the two retirements 
of paper circulation, there would be created 
the opportunity for a much larger amount 
of coin circulation in the small transactions 
of trade. It would take at least $100,000,- 
000 in coin, and perhaps more, to fill up the 
chasm thus created. There might thus be 
some opportunity for the use of the silver 
@ollar as a subsidiary coin, and, if ita quan- 
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tity were kept within reasonable limits, it 
would circulate at par with gold. 

The objection to the entire withdrawal of 
one and two-dollar notes is the inconven- 
ience to which it would subject the people. 
They are accustomed to the use of small 
notes, and would be likely in the outset, at 
least, to protest against their total disuse. 
The result in the end would be good. It 
would keep among the people a large amount 
of coin circulation, as a part of the currency 
of the country. Such is the policy of En- 
gland and France; and, hence, their circu- 
lation consists much more in coin than it 
does in this country. Here nearly all the 
coin of the country is in the banks and the 
Treasury of the United States, and must be 
there while we make so free a use of small 
bills. 





THE TREASURY VAULT. 


A NEw vault has been added to the United 
States Sub-Treasury, forthe storage of silver 
dollars, which is forty-eight feet long, thirty 
feet wide, and twelve feet high, and which, 
if crammed to its utmost capacity with 4124- 
grain silver dollars, would hold about forty 
millions of these dollars. A bag of them con- 
taining a thousand dollars would weigh near- 
ly sixty pounds avoirdupois, and a hundred 
thousand of them would be equal to nearly 
three tons. It would take an ordinary coal- 
cart to carry thirty thousand of them. The 
inconvenience of storing and handling so 
bulky a coin isa most formidable obstacle 
against its general use. There is no need 
of it and no proper place for it in our mone- 
tary system. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue week has shown some improvement, 
though there has been no decided activity in 
any department of the trade. The supply 
of goods is in very fair condition and the 
tone of the market is healthy. The large 
fire in Worth and Thomas Streets occasioned 
a considerable interruption to business; but 
the losses were well covered with insurance. 

Cotton goods were in moderate movement 
and staples were decidedly firm in price. 
The shipments to foreign ports during the 
week comprise 2,118 packages from this 
port, 98 packages from Boston, and 217 
packages from other ports; making for the 
week 2,423 packages, and 
Since January 1, 1879, 12,190 packages, valued 





Mb. cannessghecnubeschosasorssoskacctsanenscennaes $752,453 
Same time in 1878, 5,250 packages, valued at.. 262,003 
Same time in 1877, 4,022 packages, valuedat.. 346,019 
Same time in 1876, 1,854 packages, valued at.. 154,006 


In addition to the above for 1879 there 
has been a shipment of 1,800 packages for 
Shanghai and other 1,106 packages for dif- 
ferent markets, that carry the total for the 
month above 15,000 packages. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
fair demand and prices were generally 


steady. 

Bleached goods were in moderate request 
for small lots. Mediums and fine sheetings 
were relatively more active than the lower 
grades. 

Colored cottons were in demand for drills 
and dyed ducks, while denims and other de- 
scriptions were quiet. 

Cottonades were moderately active, the 
most attractive makes still leading the 
market. 

White goods were in fair movement for 
Marseilles and crochet quilts, piqués, etc. 

Print-cloths were active and the market 
firm. We quote 3c. cash to 30 days for 
64x64 cloths and 8c. cash to 30 days for 
56x60. 

Prints were in good demand for medium, 
fancy, and chocolate goods, all grades. Cal- 
icoes and robes were dull. Shirtings were in 
fair movement. 

Ginghams were in increased demand and 
some very large sales were reported. 

Dress goods were in some request for 
worsted fabrics, with other kinds still quiet. 

Woolen goods were without particular 
change, new business being rather light, 
with fair deliveries on former orders. 

Fancy cassimeres were in fair movement 
for light-weight goods; but heavy goods 
were dull. 

Worsted coatings were fairly active for 
the renewal of assortments, and stocks of 
all desirable makes are well in hand, with 
prices steady. 

Kentucky jeans were most active for the 
best doeskin makes, and many specialities 
axe still sold to arrive. 
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Flannels and blankets were in continued 
light demand. 

Foreign dry goods were without special 
action. Dress goods and some specialities 
were in some inquiry for the most southern 
points; but otherwise the market was quiet. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,372,987, 
showing a decrease of more than $800,000 
as compared with last week and $180,000 
decrease as compared with the corresponding 
week last year. The total of goods marketed 
for the week is $1,472,709, or something 
more than the imports. 

eI 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Mowpay EvENInG, January 27th, 1879. 


PRINTS. 
Albion.............. 5}|Hartel..... cocccces OF 
BUOOE .s2<008 eecccece 54|Mallory ........... 6 
REOTIEEE 66660c0s' «» —;Manchester........ 6 
Southbridge......... 5}, Merrimack, D..... 5 
Arnold..... eeeeeane 6 ‘Oriental...... re 
Cocheco, L...... ey eer ee 6 
Dunnells........ bcoe IRichmond....--... _— 
Freeman....... -+s++ —|Simpson’sMourn’g, 6 
Garner & Co......... —'Sprague........... 54 
Gloucester .......... 54|Wamsutta......... 44 
OR isincdsssccee 54! Washington ....... 6 

GINGHAMS. 
SB nastin eens 9 Lancaster ......... 9 
Bollass...cecscccsccce \Gloucester.. . anaes 9 
ere os ‘Renfrew es chbanae 9 
GQlasZOW ...ccccvscce 84\Southwark ........ 7h 


BROWN SiIEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4—4..... 7 |Lawrence, LL...... 
“ H —4 “ y 


«6p, 44 5 “ . 
“« D.4-4..... 6 “ ee 
« LL 44... 5} Massachusetts, BB. 
«“ V,30-inch.. 6 E.. 
eee 54 st +f 
Augusta, 4—4 ere ry sed ae 
“ 80-inch . “ Standard. 


4)Medford, 4—4..... 


Appleton, A, 
R. Nashua, 0, 33-inch. 













Bedford, R, 34. 4 R, 36-inch. 
Boot, lseaihiiehaia :7] OE) 40-inch. 8 
eae RE = os 
EE Sess tehuneeee 54 Newmarket, | 
eo es rsee OT G.. 
Broadway, 4—4...... 5; ss RR... 
Cabot, A, 4—4....... 6 ‘Pacific, a. Rouse 4 
| A eee ms pepe 62 
Crescent Mills, 44... 7 ‘Pepperell . maaan 7 
Clark Mills, A....... . Bee Oe 64 
Continental, C...... |  « o ed 6} 
- Re = ee 6 
Dwight, X . 6 | Ti a Weees Dy" 
i Oe .. 5h “ 8—4....14 
a TRS me 6 | “9-4. 1.16 
Exeter, A, 4—4...... 5 - 10—4,...19 
8, 7—8. - 54\Pe equot, A.... 
Great Falls, 8 Spedieian Sy; ®t = 
ee See Tae fee W 
“4 Mesias 6] Pittsfield, A 
Harrisburgh, TTT 6}: Pocasset 
emees Canoe, 4—4... 7 
Hyde Park, —- 7 paeceeeateess ol 
Indian Head, é=4.. a) Stark, Misssccecds< 7 








30-in Ls, 55 ( RiRwasscete's 7 

Indian Orebard, AA. % Wiiaeniast svcevies 54 

EE. 64|Utica, 4-4........88 

o 6 . cca: SOE 224 

- RR. 5 8 ASE, cceue 25 

Laconia, ag b aeanseice ves Wachusett, 30-inc.. 63 

Sowaeeweue 36-ine.. 7 

a i Sass Sarai _ bie 40-ine. .11 

ne Bb. Sinsewews of a 48-inc. .124 

Langley, A Pe Waltham, P....... 11 

Standard .. 7 ~ 9—4....18 

Lyman, E, 4—4...... 7k wad 10—4....20 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 

Androscoggin : onal Bea ds.sasie 7 

» 4—4..... 9 |Langdon, 4—4..... 9} 

L446 .ccs0 se 73! Lonsdale, 4—4..... 8 

Amoskeas, 1 - 4—4.. 8! “ Cambric +4 “19 

Z .. 6 |Masonville, 4—4... 9 


4 ve 6 
Bay Mills, 4—4...... 83\N. Y. Mills, 4—4.. 
Bartlett, A, 4—4..... 8 
Ballou & Son, 


104 
jNewmarket »H,4—4. 8 
4—4.. 6. F 


teeeee 








8 
« 30-in.. 5 Nashua, E, 4—4.... 8} 
a 6 P, 42-in... 10} 
“OW, 45-in.. 114 
Pepperell, 6—4. . 124 
5 ae 7—4... 114 
Blackstone,AA, 4—4. 7 ie 8—4....16 
Blackstone River.... 7 bis 9—4 ....19 
ee Ee 63] “10-4... . 22 
Ne a ca sitens 7 ‘Red Bank, 4H4.... 6 
es eee 93) 7-8... — 
‘$ @G-inch....... 104 Slaterville, A, 4—4, +? 
Canoe, 3—4 . oe 1—8.. = 
Clinton, ccc, oe 94|Tuscarora, 4—4. . 
C, 4 Utica Nonpariel ; 
Dwight, 8, 4—4. “ 4—4..11 
a a: re 5—4..15 
Forestdale, 4—4..... 8 - 6—4..18 
Fruit of the Loom: J 8—4. .225 
44, 8} ne 9-4. .25 
Fearless, 4—4....... 7 ~ 10—4. .274 
Green, G, 4—4....... 5$|Wauregan, No. 1...10 


Wamsutta, 4—4 .. = 
7 5-4. 
Williamsville, 4i. 
White Rock, 4—4.. 
7 Whitinsville, 4+4..7 





Gold Medal, 4—4 . 64 
“ Waltham, 64)... 5.59 
Hills: . 8—4,....19 
Semper Idem, 4—4. 73 = 9—4,....21 
si 8. 7 “  10-—4.....% 


DENIMS, 


oskeag...........16 |Otis, CC...........1 
Blue Mille... 84| Pear] River........1 
Columbia, Heavy....14 | Warren, scete 
Everett.....ccccccces ac ae 


Ha - sovcees 
ts) AKA soccsses ONE. di cccccedese 
BB. ....000ee00eA1 











STRIPES. 
93|Otis, BB.....10 





American ...... 














Amoskeag....-10} @1} Pittifeld. — @s 
Dexter, A..... — @14 |Thorndi id 
B.. 12 113 134 
Hamilton.. 7322103 114 SSERE A 8} 
TICKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA.....15 |Hamilton..... eoeeeld 
ve A........14 |Hamilton, D.......10 
a B ........134, Lewiston, A, 36-in..164 

Cc ‘ease 12j| Methuen, AA, .3...36 

= e ee 114'Pearl River........1 
Cordis, ACE. wend ee “18 Swift River........ 8 
oeRees ; Willow Brook .....14 
hiten 2 eben: lYork, 30-inch. .....124 
Oe Risin °- ea pie 


CORSET JEANS, 


Amoskeag........... 7 /Kearsarge .....06.. 8 
Androscoggin....... Ti | LAOODID 20000200000 7 
Canoe River......... : Lawrence, Satteens 8 
MipGe Park ...66scees 8 'Naumkeag, ° 8 
Indian Orchard...... 7 |Pepperell peespescs @ 
BROWN DRILLS. 

Agawam,-F ......... % -gomeoag coocces OB 
Amoskeag...... cae aM Te ee Ws 
BPDIRON, cccccsocves nan Bais ee 
pl | eee ee i Pep — Decceceees 
BOM D 6 tsenieces vee 7 'Stark, expec ve 





FANCY SILK SILKS 


NOW REDUCED TO 


£0c., 60c., and 65c. per Yard. 
RICH GROS-GRAIN 


SILKS, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


$1, $1.25, and $1.50 per Yard. 
Real Bargains. 


AT StonateC 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., Sth and 10th STS. 


REDUCTIONS. 


Janes Motsery & Gx 


HAVE MADE NOTABLE REDUCTIONS IN THEIR 
IMMENSE STOCK OF 


Rich Qualities 
COLORED SILKS. 


22-inch heavy FRENCH DRESS SILK, $1.25 
former er price, $1.75. 
23-inch heavy FRENCH DRESS SILK, $1.35 
former price, $2.00. 
24-inch heavy FRENCH DRESS SILK, $1.50; 
former price, $2.25. 
THE E LOTS ARE CHOICE NEW COLORS 
ono au POSITIVELY THE CHEAPEST SHOWN 


JAMES McCREERY & C0., 


BROADWAY AND lII1th ST. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue. 
GRAND CENTRAL 
FANCY AND DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE GIVE NO COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS OR EM- 
PLOYES OF OUR PATRONS, EMPLOY NO MIDDLIS MEN 

OMMISSION, BUT GIVE OU PATRONS DIRECT- 
Z L BENEFIT OF ANY POSSIBLE COMMIS: 
SION WHICH COULD BE GIVEN, BY MAKING OUR 
PRICES “THAT MUCH LOWER,” WHEN MARKING 


OWE DOr NOT SELL HALF AN OUNCE OF 


WORSTED 


A OUN 
Weiaitt OF. a0 Si LESS HONEY TH aN 
Y OTHER HOUSE SE BELLS ” THE SAME QUANTITY. 


RH. MACY & 60, 


GREAT SALE. 


Wilson & Greig’ 


PEREMPTORY SALE 
@REVIOUS TO REMOVAL) 
OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


CLOAKS. 


WILL BE CONTINUED Ake 
WHEK, AND 1 LADIES WILL FIND SOM¥: 
oa or HS, AND. DRESS R, TRIMMIN 
pet ey D DRESS’ GOODS, AT 


waene & GREIG, 














LACE 
Lae 


771 BROADWAY, CORNER 9th STREET. 
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Weebly Market Review. 








{For the week ending Friday, Jan. 24th, 1879.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 
. COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice...... 11 @194 
Santos, Ord. to Choice.............. 16 @1%4 
PUIBRB Sic icici Vis checetecesicep eh 25 @28 
Me adeeses taccasenveseqeseccvous 264 @27 
PN is.a Kena wecawenssscsecsese 16 @19 
i eeeerrr re creer eer rere 174 @18 
TEA. 
Ps ncn bccccescncegesss cosecsnced 20 @50 
Young Hyson. ......sccce ccccccccvce 18 @80 
English Breakfast...............--05 20 @% 
Uncolored Japan.............eseeees 22 @60 
CUI 6 aces cwdccsancsvccetencme 22 @% 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 6§ @7 
Harv.—Cut Loaf..........e2seeeeeee 9% @— 
CREE 55 hao sdceas caanes @— 
Powdered........0..sseeeese 9 @10 
GRANULATED.......... ceccesseevees 88 @ 83 
WuitE.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 84 @ — 
Steam Refined A.......... 84 @ 88 
Mitra ©... ce ccccscseccoccs Tk @ & 
YELLOW.—Coffee C..... cccccccesses 7 @ 7h 
Other grades..........++- 64 @ 7 
MOLASSES. 
Cua, Grocery Grades...........++++ nominal. 
“* Bolling Grades .......ccccccce 82 @33 
New ORLEANS, New Crop, Fancy... .48 
“ “ “ “"" Good.....82 @41 
FISH. 
CopFisH 
G e's per qtlL... 400@42 
Grand Bank Cod........ 300 @ 8 2% 
Piekled, Seale, per bbl... 8 75 @ 4 50 
Tickled Cod, per bbl.... 3 50 @ 4 00 
MACKEREL; 
ee 2 BROT. 6.0 cSeccces 12 00 @20 00 
Bee DOR ccc ccccocces 5 50 @ 6 30 
No. 3 Mo casbepdeces 43 5 00 
No. 3 Medium........... 3 50 4 00 
SaLmon, Pickled, No. 1, per bbl.12 00 @13 00 
HERRING, Scaled, per box...... 14 G 18 
Herring, No. 1, per box........ 12 _ 
SALT. 
Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........ —— @250 
Liverpool Fine, other brands.... 1 1 2 40 
In small bags, 45 in a bbl........ _ 64 
In small pockets, 100 ina bbl.... — 24 
GENERAL MARKET. 
ASHES. 

Be Mii ncsectasiieccsinaseeccud _ 4 
DOO tidvaccivewennarnccacece — ss 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 

Unsound Flour................... 2 00@ 3 50 
State Supers...............0..c008 8 25@ 3 60 
SMG NG Bid ccccsccacteccesesese 2 25@ 2 90 
State = ME keccacnnnnsed 3 90@ 4 10 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 4 60@ 4 90 

eu“ “ White....... 4 T5@ 5 25 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy.... 8 75@ 4 25 
bs New Process.......... 5 7%5@ 8 00 
Southern Flour.............cese00 2 25@ 6 50 
Rye Flour, per 100 bbs,........... 2 3 30 
Buckwheat Flour, per 100 bbls,.... 1 1 
Corn Meal, per bbl.............00. 2 15@ 3 50 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT: 
White State ............... 1 103@ 1 11 
White Western............ 1 08 1 id 
No. 2 Spring...........066 1 1 03 
eg ERE ORLY: ; a 2 1 103 
e MOPS ccicsccccccasos @11 
RYE: State, e % 
pesdne ceeteeence ces 57 59 
WORE 4. Nes wed teled Sowees 56 G 58 
‘CORN i - 
estern Yellow........... 454@ 63 
Western White............ i¢ 50 
‘Oats ‘wad 
MEE tad aed cscs cence B24 36 
eer eee 29 
~~: 7 
ony COOLER CEO TE 5 97 
ere 90 ¢ 1 23 
BEANS 
Marrow.............. f.o.b. 143 @ 1 45 
Medium........ .......... 130 @1 35 
White Kidney............. 1 90 2 00 
Red Kidney...,........... 2 60 @ 2 70 
BECERRA ne Saal: 155 @ 1 65 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 


SCOHE «+ 9 623@10 
ra Prime, Western...... 8 Be 30 
Mess 9 50 


Pickled Shoulders............ 
Dry Salted... 5.46... ef o<0clnce Be it 
Pickled Bellies............... 4 @ 5} 
Pickled Hams................ 61@ 
RIIMEONE Ss occ ccae'es of elds5 oud 74(@10 
BaCon.. 200265 cece cece sesecde 4 @ 4} 
at , ~ 
estern eam, tes., pr. 
per 106 Ibs...........° 645 @ 650 
City, prime.............64. 655 @ — — 
ENON Po,6ivccsissci-ssaicees 680 @ 640 
‘BEEF : 
Plain Mess @ 11 00 
@ 11 50 
@ 2 00 
@ 12 00 
@21 00 








RAVSSRAE 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
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Susuvance, 


Brier letters will be answered by the Insurance Ed- 
ttor regarding the standing of insurance compa- 
ntes, and also as to the l:gal value of policies, pro- 
viding a stamped and addressed envelope is en- 
closed and a description of the policy ts given, each 
point in a separate line, precisely as follows: 

1. Age of insurer at issue of policy. 

2. Number of full years’ premiums paid. 
8. Amount of policy. 

4. Amount of annual premium. 

6. Kind of policy. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE AGAIN. 











BUTTER. : 
State, firkins................ socccccee 17 @18 
State, tubs, selections...............+ 24 
State, tubs, poor to prime............ 10 @21 
State, tubs, Creamery...............5 28 @28 
Western, Creamery..........sseeeeses 26 @33 
Western, tubs, choice............005+ 17 @18 
Western, firkins, choice.............. 12 @13 
Western, firkins, good toprime....... 9 @10 
‘ . CHEESE. 

tate, Factory, fancy..........sseeeees 2@ 
State, Factory, ood to fine,.........65 8 @8 
State, Factory, fair togood............ 5 @ 5 
oe I ee ee cre 7@i% 
Western, Factory, choice............ .. 83@ 9 
Western, Factory, good to prime...... 74@ 8 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 5 @ 5} 
EGGS. 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by — @30 
State and Pennsylvania. .............. 29 @wa0 
Western and Canadian, choice........ 24 @30 

FRUITS. 
Apples, Green, per bbl........ codecs 1 7%5@2 50 
Apples, yah SWECedceneeenecese 4 
Apples, Western............seeeeees 8 
Apples, Southemm............eeeeeeee 2 6 
Peaches, Peeled, prime.............+. 6 9} 
Peachea, Unpeeled Dmeeteeecacceue 22 @ 8 
Blackberries... ccce cesccccsccesesce 4 ¢ 5 
PROM. cc ccoccces ove 14 @15 


POTATOES. 
Potatoes, State Peerless...........++ 2 2 25 
toes, Stato Peer ag 


ee ccace ne 
© SEL amele G....265..... 


Clover, W i. 6 
over, estern, per Ib......... 
on ee 7 ; 


, xi 
Timothy, per bush.............. 120 @1 80 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


No. 1. Per. Guano, 10 p. c. am. st, 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed.. 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Stockbridge Manures: 
= ‘« Corn, per acre.. 
o “ Potato, “ 
“ “ Oat, S66 
“ “ R e, “ 
“oe oe heat, ae 
a “« Grass top-dress, 
Iz acre..... 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime................ 87 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 
" Bone Flour......... 


« Ground Bone....... 31 
- Crescent Bone...... 27 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 80 


“ be 
“ “ 








: 


HeesS O88 
eeses seesseses se seseegsss & Ssses ses? 


oy 
Oo 





e 
> 
8 
s 
8 
E35 


SSRSSSE BRSSSHEST AS EHRSSESRS 


ses 


Raw eae & Su- $8 00@ 
erphosphate. 
Manhattan Blood Teams henkanae 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than Car-load. ......ccccccccces 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Gnano............ 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate, 85 
so Pure D.G. Fish Guano 38 
“ Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 38 
Nes Fish and Potash..... 
és Crude Fish (in bbls.), 17 
——— Le ag! . ~~ fo Phil.): 
hegre le Nitro-Phosphate... 
* ‘ Superphosphate... 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 
Ground Raw Bone....... ehh aii 
Bone Flour .......+secsecceeceee 
mm! Boves Ground (pure)........ 
erman Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 
Plaster, per ton..........0+8- " 


22 


g 
&§ 


e 9 228 


DOOHON 
ace 


_ 


™m 
Ess 
S33 
She 
5 s 
Py g 
a) 
Pao 
Sere 
¥S ba 
FPS 
B! 0 
e — 
RD > wm 1D CO 
SS 
Ee eEees 


PAS 
Q2A00 


“Fine Bone....... --» 45 00@ 
ee “¢ Phosphate.......... 40 00@ 


TEAS. 


xtra Choice at the very lowest wholesale price, 
Son mn Oho dao. 30c.) 850, and 40c. per pound. 


All Express Charges Paid 


on Orders of #5 and upwar 
apRipEre kde tnem' ae HEAR the os cone 
We urge all Tetdlie good Teas to send direct to us. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ON LARGE ORDERS. 


ON.—Don’t be deceived by other concerns 
wha as our’ style and met! ow d business ; 
but ers lable Tea 


H t Amerionn ‘ea Company) 
ouse en me a Company). 
Full particulars free. wi 


he Creat American Tea Co, 


Importers, 81 and 83 VESEY STREET, 
Fes Vater a37, Py eapest Tea mun YOR 4 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


8. Davis, Jr.’s, Brand, Cincinnati. 
CHEAPER THAN BEEF. 
38th YEAR. 


RSS wee 
Sssee 








in 1876 reported an 
= First the excellent flavor of 


the meat.” "Second, Its kee; uality, di 

meet.” © —— A 

strated by the perfect Preis; ot kame cared | in 1873." 

Sold by Provision Pgaiers and Leading Gro- 
cers in neipal Cities, 

who have circulars “How to Cook the ‘Diamond’ Hams.” 


ARL 8 INDIGO BLU 
Best wit Be BLUE ed: most measure. 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, or, tp 





233 North Second 








T —The choicest in the world—Importers’ 
Pisano everybody: Mrade continnal 
its wanted (a mt ah > 

1 ments—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 


Or 
ROBT WELLS, 43 Vesey 8t., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287, 








Ar the last meeting of the board of 
trustees of this Company, held on the 15th 
inst., the protest of the policyholders against 
the rebate plan was presented, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to examine the sub- 
ject and to report at the next meeting, to be 
held on the second Wednesday of February. 
Messrs. Alexander H. Rice, chairman; Wm. 
E. Dodge, Samuel D. Babcock, George 8. 
Coe, Martin Bates, Wm. A. Haines, and 
Frederick H. Cossett were appointed such 
committee by the board. These gentlemen 
are prominent in business and social circles; 
but they are known to be partisan friends of 
President Winston, and their personal sym- 
pathies—to say nothing of official discipline, 
which in this case is very rigid—will impel 
them to make the most favorable showing 
possible of the matter submitted to them. 
A report from them entirely unfavorable to 
the scheme is scarcely to be expected; but 
we warn these gentlemen that their action 
will be closely watched and their conclusions 
will be criticised most keenly. 

The counsel of the Company, Judge Palm- 
er, is said to have written an elaborate 
opinion favoring the rebate plan; but this 
opinion is very carefully kept from the pub- 
lic and from the policyholders. It must be 
remembered that this gentleman is the paid 
attorney of the Company, and very hand- 
somely paid he is, too; hence, his opinion is 
that of an advocate, and as such is pretty cer- 
tain to be in harmony with the views and 
wishes of his principals. No amount of 
special pleading on the part of the paid 
cwansel; no ingenious clap-trap on the part 
of the venerable gentleman who occupies 
the position of actuary of the Company, can 
justify this monstrous blunder on the part 
of the officers of the Company. The com- 
mittee of trustees will do well if they give 
heed to the expressions of dissent and disap- 
proval by every disinterested person not in 
the pay or under the influence of the officers 
of the Company. The sledge-hammer opin- 
ion of Messrs. Ropes, Gray & Loring that 
the gift er donation to strangers of thirty 
per cent. of funds belonging wholly to old 
members is a LEGAL FRAUD, and that these 
strangers, by giving a draft—with or with- 
out recourse—upon a Company which they 
must know has no funds belonging to them, 
become parties to the fraud, cannot be par- 
ried. Every attorney-general of the six 
New England states has concurred, un- 
officially, in this opinion; and no amount of 
sophistry on the part of Judge Foster, Judge 
Swett, or Judge Palmer can avail against 
that crushing blow. Just as certain as fate, 
the payment of the first death-claim under 
the new scheme will be enjoined, and suc- 
cessfully enjoined, by indignant and in- 
jured policyholders. 

We warn the members of tn committee, 
then, to take heed, and not compromise their 
good names by attempting to defend this 
outrageous usurpation of power. Hear 
what is to be said by the protesting policy- 
holders. Ponder well the opinion of these 
Boston lawyers, fortified by the attorneys- 
general of the six New England states, by ex- 
Secretary Bristow, and by other eminent 
lawyers. Let each trustee ask his own 
counsel whether in a purely mutual corpora- 
tion, or huge partnership, as is the great 
Mutual Life, the officers, who are so liberal- 
ly paid to care for the interests of those who 
own the millions of trust funds, may legally, 
equitably, or honestly divert any portion of 
the same for the benefit of strangers, by ad- 
mitting new partners on more favorable terms 
than have been exacted in the past and will 
be exacted in the future from the old part- 
ners. 

The Mutual Life is too large, the interests 
involved are too great to justify any experi- 
ments or tentative methods of doubtful legal- 


ity. 

"ihe only escape from costly litigation, 
from bitter criminations, from expensive 
discussions in the public press, from injury 
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to sacred interests, and in all probability 


from the entire loss of confidence in the 
present management of the Company ¢s to 
confess the error,and return at once to those 
conservative plans and practices to which the 
Company owes tts claims to the confidence of 
the community. 

We say then to the committee of trustees, 
we say to the officers of the Company, and 
we say it solemnly, for we know the uncon- 
querable determination of their protestants, 
of whom we are one: Pause in this great 
wrong, retrace your steps, and see to it that 
the Mutual Life is placed on the side of 
conservatism, integrity, and sound business 
principles. 


INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY. 


SounD business men always want to know 
the exact facts and figures as to their liabil- 
ities, and, in order to ascertain these facts, 
they are accustomed at stated periods to 
make a thorough examination of their 
affairs. If they find their direct and con- 
tingent debts and obligations exceed their 
assets, they, as honest men, must decide at 
once what is best todo. If they have fam- 
ilies dependent on them, or are advanced in 
age, or are in feeble health, the considera- 
tion of their true financial condition becomes 
a very important and serious matter. The 
best counsel would, undoubtedly, advise 
every such party to stop payment at once, 
to deal fairly and alike with all parties, and 
adopt such methods as would enable them 
to pay as much as possible to each and every 
creditor. Now, the officers and board of 
trustees of the Mutual LAfe Insurance Com- 
pany of this city, if they have violated their 
charter and the laws of the state, as we con- 
tend they have, are jointly and severally re- 
sponsible for all the liabilities of that in- 
stitution. These officers and trustees are 
some of them very wealthy men. Several 
of them have retired from active labor and 
live on their income. Others are now in 
business, and, so far as we know, are in a 
prosperous condition. It is impossible, of 
course, for us to estimate exactly the wealth 
of all these gentlemen; but, availing our- 
selves of the usual methods to ascertain the 
facts, we learn that they are rated to be 
worth altogether about $7,500,000. This 
amount, large as it is, would not go far 
in payment of the immense liabilities of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, in 
case of trouble. But the policyholders 
would undoubtedly hold all these persons 
liable, and make them pay to the extent of 
their means. The ablest legal advice in the 
country—including that of every attorney- 
general in New England—has satisfied the 
policyholders that the officers and trustees of 
this Company are prohibited by their charter 
and by law from using trust-funds as they 
are now doing. 

The figures named in regard to the indi- 
vidual liability of these gentlemen are given 
with the intention of doing no injustice to 
any one. We have meant to present a 
fair estimate of the financial ability of 
the persons referred to. Now, what the 
policyholders want to know is, whether 
the combined capital of these gentlemen, 
together with the reported assets held by 
the- Mutual Life Insurance Company, is 
sufficient to meet its total liabilities, amount- 
ing to some NINETY MILLIONS OF DOI- 
‘pars. If not, the next question is: Shall 
the officers of this corporation be restrained 
from giving away any of the money belong- 
ing to the present policyholders? Shall they 
be allowed to go on giving away for two 
years this their own money to outside par- 
ties, who have absolutely no legal or equi- 
table claim whatever to a single penny of it? 
Shall this institution be permitted to 
entangle itself in numerous lawsuits, 
increasing enormously its already heavy 
expenses? Shall it endanger by their 
mismanagement the loss of its entire surplus, 
and also endanger its very existence? Shall 
it by its reckless and illegal acts invite 
legislative interference and public enmity? 
Shall it disobey the law, violate its charter, 
thrust aside its friends, drive away its old 
patrons, and damage the benevolent work 
of life insurance throughout the nee 
Shall it madly dig away its own founda- 
tions and put in peril the interests of widows 
and orphans by tens of thousands? Shall it 
be permitted to act unjustly to its old pa- 
trons and friends, by taking their money, 
without their consent, to bribe outside parties 
to take advant of terms which are not 
offered to them? But one answer can be 
given; and, if that is not heeded, or 
officer and trustee will have to take the seri- 
— consequences which surely will 
follow. 
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WILL GOVERNOR RICE DO HIS 
DUTY? 


Tre following letter, addressed to the 
New England policyholders of the Mutual 
Life, by a well known Boston gentleman, is 
a concise and truthful statement of the pres- 
ent condition of the rebate business. 

The peculiar circumstances which made 
Gov. Rice a member of the board of trustees 
of the company will necessarily require him 
to do his duty now, and we will say to him 
what we believe to be a fact, that the man 
of reason does not exist who, unbiased 
by personal influence, does not condemn 
the action of the company as being both un- 
wise and unjust: 

“ Gentlemen :—At a meeting of the trust- 
ees, held on the 15th inst., Hon. Alexander 
H. Rice was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee—consisting of Messrs. 8. D. Babcock, 
William E. Dodge, George 8, Coe, Martin 
Bates, William A. Haines, and Frederick H. 
Cassitt—to consider the objections of the pro- 
testing policyholders to the recently adopted 
practice of the company in giving oe 
cent. rebate to new policyholders, in addi- 
tion to the agents’ commissions and other 
expenses heretofore paid, the committee to 
report to the full board at their meeting in 
February. There can be no doubt that all 
fair-minded men, after giving the subject 
careful consideration, will decide that the 
new method for soliciting business is wrong, 
and calculated to work great injury to the 
interests of all old policyholders and to life 
insurance in general. Three of the most 
prominent actuaries in the United States 
have recently given this opinion: ‘We do 
not think an increase in the membership of 
your company desirable on the conditions 
named, and, under all the circumstances, 
we do not think an increase desirable on any 
conditions. Your company is already far 
larger than is necessary to secure a uniform 
mortality experience, and any augmentation 
would be likely to make it too unwieldy 
for proper management by your trustees. 
Even if your membership should diminish 
somewhat, the assets will probably soon ex- 
ceed $100,000,000.’ All the attorney-gen- 
erals of the New England States, also Prof. 
Gray, of the Harvard Law School, ex-Secre- 
tary Benjamin H. Bristow, formerly Solicitor- 
General of the United States, Hon. B. F. 
Thurston, and other eminent lawyers have 
given their opinion that the plan is illegal 
and that the policies now being issued are 
null and void. 

‘In the light of these facts, Gov. Rice, as 
chairman of the committee, is called upon 
to decide a question of vast importance to 
the New England policyholders, whose 
especial interests he was elected as trustee 
to represent. The Company has arrived at 
an importunt crisis in its history, and it is 
eminently proper that at this time policy- 
holders should give an emphatic and une- 
quivocal expression of their views, Thrse 
meetings, composed of the most prominent 
and largest policyholders of Rhode Island, 
were recently held in Providence. At two 
of these Hon. George H. Andrews, one of 
the New York trustees, and Judge Fullerton, 
ot Brooklyn, the special counsel of the Com- 
pany, were present, and — at length in 
explanation and defense of the rebate device 
and in laudation of the management. The 
whole matter was discussed by friends and 
opponents in all its bearings, and the result 
at the third meeting was an almost unani- 
mou; condemnation of the scheme. I be- 
lievs, when Gov. Rice has the facts clearly 
laid before him and understands the true 
sentiment of the New England policyhold- 
ers, he will respect their views and make 
such recommendation to the board as will 
justify the confidence we all have in his 
sound judgment and integrity. 

“Very respectfully, 
“James B. NIvER. 
“Boston, January 24th, 1879." 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


THE officers and trustees of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company should carefully 
read the revised statutes of the State of New 
York. By so doing, they may learn in time 
that they are pursuing a course which may 
send them all to the state-prison. The law 
is now very plain and clear as to their indi- 
vidual liability for the misuse of all trust 
funds, They have no right to give away 
such funds, or to use them in any way ex- 
cept for the legitimate purpose for which 
they are held. Every dollar of surplus 
money in their hands belongs to the present 
policyholders, and to them only. These trust- 
ees, some of them, are in business and have 
copartners. The business of all such par- 
ties is liable to be broken up at short notice, 
and innocent parties made to suffer very 
seriously, both in credit and money. Boss 
Tweed, when in power, tried the experiment 
of taking other people’s money, and he paid 
dearly for it. He defied the law and law- 
makers (the people) and coolly asked them 
“‘What they were going to do about it.” 
They made a reply which finally cost him 
‘*his plunder, his private fortune, his credit, 
his good name, and his life.” There are 











men now in prison for misusing trust funds; 
and we can tell all others who are now be- 
ing tempted in that direction to beware. 
The following from the Commercial Bulletin, 
of this city, will be read with interest: 
“A HINT TO THE MUTUAL LIFE’S 
TRUSIEE 


8. 

‘The trustees of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company occupy a position similar to 
that of a trustee of a private estate. Any 
departure from the strict interpretation of 
the law may involve them in personal pecu- 
niary responsibility. Heretofore the ques- 
tion of such responsibility has arisen only as 
regards the outside public, in the shape of 
age creditors, and the company has 

en considered strong enough to pay its 
debts and to make the question of the liabil- 
ity of the trustees comparatively insignificant 
in importance. Now that a portion of the 
policyholders (the cestuis que trust) are organ- 
izing and raising money to prevent what 
they declare to be the misappropriation of 
their funds, the question of this liability 
and the question of penalties imposed by 
statute on those guilty of breach of 
trust will grow more interesting. If some 
one or more of the wealthy men acting 
as supporters of the executive of the 
Mutual Life Company can be held in dam- 
ages or be indicted for the practices com- 
plained of, the course of the protesting 

licyholders will present a new and alarm- 
ng problem to these gentlemen who suffer 
themselves to be led unsuspectingly into 
labyrinthine paths. ‘An agent who ex- 
ceeds his authority and fails to bind his 
principal becomes liable himself. On this 
familiar principle public trustees who enter 
into contracts on behalf of the corporations 
which they represent, if they so deviate from 
or exceed their authority as not to bind those 
corporations, are themselves liable.’ This 
is the language of the highest court of this 
state. The revised statutes contain provis- 
ions respecting trustees who violate the 
strict rules laid down, which declare that 
they ‘shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, punishable by fine or imprisonment, 
or both, in the discretion of the court,’ and 
that the trustee of a corporation ‘shall be 
deemed to possess such a knowledge of the 
affairs of his corporation as to enable him to 
determine whether any act, etc. is a viola- 
tion, etc.’ The laws are very emphatic on 
the subject of the responsibility of those act- 
ing as trustees ; and there is a decided bias 
in the public mind and in the courts toward 
a severe infliction of penalties in such cases. 

‘Wisdom, as well as shrewd business 
policy, then, should prevent the trustees of 
the Mutual Life from pressing to extfemes 
what their lawyers may advise to be within 
the scope of their authority, as against a 
large and influential body of their — 
holders, backed by equally strong and intel- 
ligent legal advice.” 





OFFICE OF THE 


Pacific Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
41 and 43 Wall St. 


NEW YORK, January 234d, 1879. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the C y is published in conformity with the 
requirements of its charter : 


Outstanding premiums January 





Premiums received from January 
Ast to December 8ist, 1878, in- 
BRP Bicccvccvevesscccscccscccveses 700,182 84 


Total amount of marine premiums...... $871,508 53 
Premiums marked off as earned 


Paid for losses and ex- 

penses during the 

PO csdocsncctsivecied $740,179 05 
Return pre- 

miums...... $27,857 54 

The assets of the Company December 31st, 1878, were 
as follows: 


880 85 
PNNND PINIID : s ccscucacaccpnceksnescpaneetecns 41,877 24 
Claims due the company, estimated at....... 88,607 43 


Total PMAOND ss sccvesccceesecesstletbbseccelONON OD 

The Board of Trustees have this day ordered that the 
outstanding Scrip or Certificates of Profits heretofore 
issued by the Company be reduced Thirty (30) per Cent. 
and the Certificates issued therefor called in and can- 
celed to that extent. 

By order of the Board. 

TRUSTEES. 

HORACE J. MOODY, THOMAS HALE, 


H. B. CLAFLIN, JOHN H. CLARK, 
G. D. H. GILLESPIE, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
A. 8. BARNES, LEVI M. BATES, 


JOHN A. BARTOW, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEHIAL READ, 
THEO. W. MORRIS, 
THOS. B. MERRICK, 


FRANKLIN EDSON, 
STEPHEN L. MERCHANT, 
TOWNSEND DAVIS, 
GEORGE 8. TERRY, 
BOWIE DASH, 
FRANKLIN WOODRUFF, 
A. ROBERTSON WALSH, 
JAMES L. MORGAN, Jr., 


F. NEMEGYEI, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN E. SEARLES, Jr., 
GEORGE W. SMITH, JOHN K. MYERS, 


HENRY D. ROLPH. 
HORACE J. MOODY, President. 
THOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 
WILLOUGHBY POWELL, Secretary. 








A JUST STATEMENT. 


Mr. Samvuret R. Saipiey, the worthy 
president of the Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, in speaking, in 
his annual report, of allowing special dis- 
counts or favors to any particular class of 
policyholders, truthfully says: 

“If a company be honestly conducted on 
the mutual plan, no discounts or unusual 
favors of any kind can benefit the insurants 
asa whole. If it be intended toapply them 
to any class, it is at once apparent that the 
very foundations of our trust are broken up. 
A company that makes any distinction be- 
tween policyholders other than those de- 
duced from mathematical considerations, is 
no longer a mutual company.” 

Mr. Shipley makes the following state- 
ment, also, in regard to the management of 
his own company, which we commend to 
the careful consideration of the Mutual Life 
Insurance ern of this city: 

“‘This company bases its claim to confi- 
dence on the fact that it has ever treated all 
classes alike, both in regard to premiums 
and surrenders.” 


We received a subscription for THe 
INDEPENDENT the other day from Mr. Rich- 
ard 8. Smith, the president of the Union 
Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Smith was born the year Washing- 
ton was inaugurated President of the 
United States, and is, therefore, ninety 
ears old. When a boy of six, he saw 

resident Washington attending a review 
in Philadelphia. For forty-nine years 
Mr. Smith has been a director and for forty- 


NIAGARA FIRE | 








two years the president of the Union Insur- 
ance Company, an institution that was 
established in 1804. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company ducts its bust under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 








—_o—- 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 

Continental / Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 

Buildings, (and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


—_—o—— 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 74 


Cash Capital..............scseseees 1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 

PM ciievcsanesasetescecececeess 1,060,384 21 
Net Surplu®..............ccssceeeeees 1,038,422 27 
Reserve, representing other claims 

and undivided profits.............+ 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


United States Bonds owned by Com- 
ny, at market value.................+ $1,064,250 00 
State and other Bonds and Stocks owned 
m y: 





by 840,674 50 
Orne 08 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 

worth J 289,510 00 
Mo joans (on Real Estate, worth 

neccnsercie dogs suaddeserredmace 603,750 00 
Estate owned by vespeny. office 

buildings in New York and Brooklyn... 600,000 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 

GROCER. 0 co cccccccccccgccccvccccccoesccs 142,084 54 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 85,800 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


NSURANGE CO. 


201 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Isat, 1879. 


ASSETS. 


United States Bonds, par $900,000 value........... 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage secured, $215,500... 
Loans on Demand secured, $205,930......... vabwed 
Other Bonds, D. C. and Jersey City, $18,000....... 
Cash te Bank GRE Qii00 0. ccccsctcccccsseccsess 
Real Estate, unencumbered............seeeseee. 
Premiums in course of Collection 


Pee eeeeesereeee 


piaukoiienanas eeeeeeeee eee 2 $055,250 
SINISE sees 107,727 
158,957 


Cee meee meee eee eeeseses 


eee eee ewer eeee reese eseses 


Poem weet wwe werner eee eweseseses 





LIABILITIES. 


Reserve for Reinsurance....,.sssccecsccscccceces 
Reserve for all Unpaid Loss Claims..............- 
AN other TAMING. 0:00 cciccccccccccscoccoscccccs 
Capital Stock. ...cccccccccccecccccccccccccsccccs: 
Net Surplus... .coccccccccccccccccccsscccccsccecs 


H. A. HOWE, 
P. NOTMAN, 


ssseanciasubaeinii im, 
45,719 


Oe eee ewe meee eee aseeee 
oe eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ere ee 
Pee eee meee eee re aeeereeeseses 


Seem ee eee eeeeeeeeeenees 


President. 
Vice-President and Secretary. 








LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 





Statement of U.S. BRANCH, Jan. 18st; 1879. 





Assets in U. 8., - - - ~ $4,301,897.07 
Total Liabilities, including reinsurance, 2,430,505.86 
Surplus, - - - - - 1,871,291.21 
Income in U. S. during 1878, - 2,600,583.34 
Expenditures, including Losses, - 1,971,219.83 


NVew York Office, 
45 William Street. 


J. 


E. PULSFORD, 
Resident Manager. 





PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN. 


OFFICES : { 


Western Union Telegraph a ee 
Brooklyn, 12 and 14 Court St. 


cor. Dey Street, N. Y. 
rooklyn, E. D., 98 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1879. 
——O—— 
ASSETS. 


United States Bonds, per 1,028,700. 
Loans on Bond and a. 


security valued at $419,750)... 
Loans on demand (secu valued at $01,555)............. 





LIABILITIES. 


Reserve a Batpeerence 

Reserve for npaid Loss Claims 
All other Liabilities 

CAPITAL STOCK 


Cee er ee eeeereeneereees 


NET SURPLUGB..........csccccccccsccsccscercsecceseccncscvess 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
















--..- Market Valu 75,4 
ei ants, 
Market Value 4 


erate: 471,979 9 
4 


eaenrncc fee tH 


$2,735,654 16 


SOOO ee eee e reese e esses eeeeeeesesereseeee 














PreereeereerIeerrrrrrrriiir iti i iris) 


$2,735,654 16 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-President, 


WM. R. CROWELL, Secretary, 





January 30, 1879.] 
















BANKRUPT INSURANCE COMPA- 
NIES 





WE are constantly seceiving letters from 
all parts of the country asking for facts in 
regard to bankrupt insurance companies. 
We are unable to give these letters the atten- 
tion which they deserve. The information 
sought by policyholders can always be ob- 
tained direct from the receiver of each com- 
pany, whose business it is to answer every 
proper inquiry that is made by any party 
interested. The following, we believe, is a 
complete list of these broken corporations, 
together with the names of the several re- 
ceivers appointed by the court. We advise 
all sufferers to write to the receivers, as here 
suggested; and, if they fail to learn what 
they desire, and will write us, we will try 
and help them out of the difficulty: 


itna, New York, Fred. A. Conkling, 1871, 
acting. 

Albany City Fire, Albany, 1871, in hands of 
United States officials. 

American Popular Life Insurance Company, 
New York, E. Z. Lawrence, 1877, acting. 

American Tontine Life, New York, N. Jarvis, 
Jr., 1871, acting. 

Astor Fire, New York, James Yearance, 1871, 
discharged. 

Asbury Life Insurance Company, New York, 
A. V. Stout, 1873, acting. 

Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
New York, Edward Newcomb, 1877, acting. 

Atlantic Fire, Brooklyn, John D. ‘Cocks, 1871, 
acting. 

Baltic Fire, New York, M. H. Kipp, 1869, act- 
ing. 

Beekman Fire, New York, F. M. Bixby, 1871, 
acting. 

Brewers’ and Maltsters’, New York, Peter 
Amerman, 1877, acting. 

Buffalo City, Buffalo, P. J. Jervis, 1871, dis- 
charged. 

Buffalo Fire and Marine, Buffalo, 8. 8. Jew- 
ett, 1871, discharged. : 

Commonwealth Fire and Marine, New York, 
W. M. Tweed, Jr., 1871, discharged. 

Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, 
New York, Thomas 8. !.‘oore, 1873, acting. 

Continental Life Insurance Company, New 
York, John P. O'Neil, 1876, acting. 

Corn Exchange, New York, W. R. Foster, 
1872, acting. 

Craftsmen’s Life Assurance Company, New 
York, J. L. Worth, 1872, acting. 

Eckctiec Life Insurance Company, New York, 
P. T. Ruggles, 1873, acting. 

Empire Mutual Life Insurance Company, New 
York, F. F. Vandevere, 1872, acting. 

Excelsior Fire and Marine, New York, M. F. 
Hodges, 1871, discharged. 

Farmers’ Joint Stock, Meridian, M. D. Drew, 
1877, acting. 

Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Life, New York, J. 
H. Coleman, 1871, discharged. 

Fulton Fire, New York, John M. Furman, 
1871, acting. 

Great Western Life Insurance Company, New 
York, F. M. Bixby, 1870, discharged. 

Guaranty Fire, New York, W. H. Bridgman, 
1878, acting. 

Guardian Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
New York, H. R. Pierson, 1878, acting. 

Hercules Mutual Life Association Society, 
New York, J. H. Kitchen, 1873, acting. 

Homestead, Watertown, 8. Woolworth, 1878, 
acting. 

Humboldt Fire, New York, William Mulligan 
1872, discharged. 

Irving Fire, New York, M. L. Crowell, 1871, 
acting. 

Lamar Fire, New York, 8. R. 8t. John, 1871, 
discharged. 

Lorillard Fire, New York, Carlisle Norwood, 
1871, acting. 

Manhattan Fire, New York, A. J. Smith, 
1871, acting. 

Market Fire, New York, H. P. Freeman, 1871, 
acting. 

Market, New York, H. P. Freeman, 1872, 
discharged. 

Merchants’ Life Insurance Company, New 
York, E. L. Alexander. 1875, discharged. 

Metropolitan Fire Insurance Company, New 
York, Charles E. Appleby, 1876, acting. 

National Life Insurance Company, New 
Yor«, Eli Beard, 1873, discharged. 

New Amsterdam Fire, New York, Bernard 
Cassidy, 1871, @ischarged. 

New York State Life Insurance Company, 
Syracuse, H. R. Pierson, 1872, acting. 

North American Fire, New York, Wyllis 
Blackstone, 1871, discharged. 

North American Life Insurance Company, 
New York, H. R. Pierson, 1875, acting. 

Oswego and Onondago Phenix, E. K. West, 
1878, acting. 

Reserve Mutual, New York, H. R. Pierson, 
1872, acting. 

Security Life Insurance and Annuity Com- 
pany, New York, W. H. Wickham, 1876, acting. 


Schenectady, Schenectady, Abram Doty, 1871, 
discharged, 
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acting. 

Washington Fire, New York, George P, 
Satterlee, 1872, acting. 

— New York, W. K. Lothrop, 18”, 
acting. . 

Western, Buffalo, G. T. Williams, 1871, dis- 
charged. 

Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit Life, New 
York, H. R. Pierson, 1871 (appointed 1877), act- 


Frona Mutual Life Insurance Company, New 
York, 8. W. Rosendale, 1873, acting. 

Yonkers and New York Fire, New York, R. 
L. Franklin, 1871, acting. 





GOOD WORDS AND BOOK-KEEPING. 


Our esteemed cotemporary, 7'he Alliance, 
of Chicago, thus refers to our course on the 
insurance question: 


“The New York INDEPENDENT is most 
conspicuous in the East of the papers that 
are no longer afflicted with the dumbness of 
an oyster nor the tameness of a hare upon 
the life insurance question. 

‘‘This paper adds to its well-earned laurels 
as the successful champion of freedom for 
our whole land and freedom for the Evan- 
oy Church, by proclaiming its own free- 

om in the up and above-board manner of 
treating life insurance underwriting. 

‘* Each week the paper comes freighted 
with the most valuable expositions upon in- 
surance. Every article in its Insurance 
column bears the distinctive marks of intel- 
ligence and honesty.” 

In the same sheet appears also the follow- 
ing in regard to the new and original method 
of financiering adopted by the Mutual Life. 
We refer particularly to their 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

“«The draft isn’t, in fact, paid; but is a 
matter of book-keeping.’ The real estate 
isn’t, in fact, appraised; but it is a matter of 
book-keeping. e commissioner comes in 
and signs some papers once a year; the 
assistant comes in three or four times a 
season; but they don’t appraise values. It is 
a matter of book-keeping. An agent makes 
a draft upon himself, a party signs it. ‘ Un- 
less positively necessary,’ the words ‘ with- 
out recourse’ are not to appear. It is a 
matter of book-keeping. Mr. Winston pro- 
poses to give a new-comer thirty dollars on 
the hundred to join his company; but it isn’t 
a gift, nor a rebate, nor a dividend in ad- 
vance, nor a discount. It is a matter of 
book-keeping. Now, this is all well enough 
for a lawyer; but practical men like to un- 
derstand just what people mean, and the 
satisfaction they gain when making proper 
inquiries is: ‘Our business is a matter of 
book-keeping.’” 


INSURANCE. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES ISSUED. 
REPORTS AND STATEMENTS FURNISHED AT THE 
OFFICE OF THE COMPANY OR ANY OF ITS 
AGENCIES. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


Assets over $4,300,000. 
Surplus nearly $1,000,000. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRODT Gf. 


of Philadelphia. 
INCORPORATED 3d MONTH, 22d, 1865. 


Persons contemplating insuring are invited to.write 
for the Company’s publ. ons the home office, at 
Philadelphia, or to 


ARTHUR C. IVES. Gen’! Agent, 
409 Broadway, New York. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
A LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,983.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS, 8. PARSONS, 
President. 




















¥. an . 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Jash Capital, all Pid * PEPE $750,000 00 


jouerve fo fe inbilities, 
n n nsUrance.......... 
Net Surplus..........-sccccecccceeeees $33-$38 2% 


WIGHT R. SMITH, President. 


D 
en BA RENT WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 








Security, New York City, E. H. Woolton, 1874, 




















THE 


YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW 





AN OLD COMPANY. 


Organized 1845. Purely Mutual, 
(NO STOCKHOLDERS). 


Dividends Annually. 


A STRONG COMPANY. 


Accumulated Assets, over $35,000,000. 


A LARGE COMPANY. Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 


Policies issued, . . . over 152,000] SURPLUS, .. . ever $6,000,000 
Insurance in force, . . $128,000,000 


‘BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD. 








A PROCRESSIVE COMPANY. 


The Thirty third Annual Report, 1878; shows an increase of Assets, an in- 
crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount in- 
sured, over previous years. 


pamnsipes oral 
Nill mn 
i Wi ih 


K ee 4 


WN : il lft AN 





The Company’s Building and Home Office, 846 and 848 Broadway, New York 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third year 
of its existence January 1st, 1878. At that time its history was in brief and in round 
numbers as follows ; 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirty-two Thousand Members (so dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventy-four Million Dollars in Premiums}; 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollars in Policy-claims to the representa- 
tives of the insured and upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars in returned premiums 
and Dividends. During this period the Assets have augmented constantly, and offer abso- 
lute security in the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely invested and increasing. 
The present condition of the Company and the magnitude of its business annually are shown 
in detail by the Annual Report. 

is invited to the significant fact that at several periods in the history 
we ATTENTION of this Company its INTEREST earnings alone have been suffi- 
cient to pay the DEATH-CLAIMS maturing under its policies. 


EXAMPLE. 





Death-Claims paid, 1875, - $1,524,815] Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 
Death Claims paid, 1876, - 1,547,648] Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 
Death Claims paid, 1877, - 1,638,128} Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457 














(a7 Such excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 
risks and most judicious investment of funds. 


ur The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Life In- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The great experience of its officers and managers renders it one of the strongest 
most prosperous, and most trustworthy companies in the world. 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive theic insurance at 
cost; and, being ably and economically managed, that cost islow. The Company is conducted 
in the interests of policyholders alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the 
invariable rule is to consider not alone the technical legality of a claim, but its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 1860, and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes is que.tionable forms—by all other companies. This fea 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this country, and 
tor this they are indebted to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system as now perfected 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secures satety to the company (without which all interests are jeop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Every desirable form of policy issued, on practical plans 
and favorable terms. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN President 
_ WILLIAM H. BEERS: Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


135 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1879. 








CMBHT CMIP ETAT. .-icccccccevccccccccsssssccccees iw hueadvaveeechocwtees | ae Rise. 2 seat sc ets Alty ede esate OCMC ar eels $3,000,000 00 
FReserve £Or FRCtUn Ser Gaede... -.. cece cece ccc ccccccccccccccccccees js akacedenaseodo® ae Fe Me OR ee Or re jaaeee 1,766,771 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses.and ali other Claims........... Leeanudeace’s pawieuaie wach as ca hg Sark shiieiale Sarat Oa some Ow RIING oe 260,092 46 
Vet Surplus. . scene RO are ae iowodeaslecsmaeee bb Witew camneapeeek Wap Ok ae sorcerers 1,363,488 94 

yp Pe ATT YS eer oe oe DJ tt abbtednnnssenenl Ss atecliacdalilesdtaldaiy-eiwaga nen sais -++++§ 6,390,352 40 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


HIELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICVHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Casta fen WMT oc do coc ctetcdcte cacbog+g--es- 


CRO eee eee eereesseeseseseeseses 


$117,432 64 


oe * and Mortgages, being First Licn on Real Estate (worth 





EMP seE et ee teccttecscccsPecctostorsccrect nccetne ton 2,056,836 33 

Unteea beatae Beocks (market value)..-........ MINI) 332263125 00 

Bank Stocks, j ‘* $6 — ...cscere . 182,765 00 

State and Municipal Bonds, market value......................ce0005 © A 3778 00 
E65 000005000) 


J. 4. WAGHBURN, Secretary. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN President. 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 


ities 324,021 5O)........-.. ee eeee rene ee 
Interest due on Ist January, 1879........ be 
Balance in hands of Agents..... iP seniesaetsere sip 
Real Estate............cccccceeeccscsceecseees 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee) oe 


(market value of Secure 


ere eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


242,195 47 


Peer eee eee eee ee eee eee eee) ereee 


Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this oflice......... 9,0 





T. B. GREENE, 
W. H. AHERN, 


E | Assistant Secretaries. 
A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. HAS BEEN DECLARED. PAYABLE ON DEMAND. 


eh ewe Cer eeere eee 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 


JeuiewiesleneeMaeee Ge . ++ $6,390,552 40 





FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT | ‘ 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE No. 510 WALNUT STREET. 


Ronds and Mortgages, being all fret mort- 

gages on improved property ............. $874,007 00 
United States 5 per cent. loan, 1831....... 
United States 6 per cent. loan, 1881........ 
Philadelphia City Loans.............+-e00++ 
Philadelphia, W imington, and Baltimore 





Railroad SO GROER. <p c0scescexcancs 16,125 @0 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 

Railroad Company 6 per cent. loan..... 10,500 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company first 

I, ccncccsccscceccisasvesscioss 11,605 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company congoll- 

GIS BOOM, cciconseccenensesccscnninese 25,000 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company Navy 

I baivcee shu ttetenshiusctuccscees 10,000 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 

pany consolidated 7s doan.........-...++ 19,600 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Co. 

first mortgage 66 loan..............-.+« 17,150 00 
Delaware Railroad Company mortgage és 

DOOM .nocsdsbovencnapbebececksocpecpesocneces 15,000 00 
Philadelphia and Erie Ratlroad Company 

first mortgage Ga loan...............-00++ 26,000 00 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

first mortgage Ge loan.................... 43,600 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company first 

Maortgage GH WOAN..... 2.6... cecceeseeeeeees 96,465 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company copsoli 

dated mortgage 6a loan.... .............. 21,450 00 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mt.Joy, and Lan. 

caster Railroad Company first mortgage 

Ge FOE ccccccncccccvescccncscccccccecceecs 21,400 00 
Elmira and Williamsport Railroad Co. 

firat mortgage 76 loan...............05++- 27,000 00 
West Jersey Railroad Company first 

mortgage Te loan............-seceeeeeereeee 10,300 00 
Pennaylvania and New York Canal and 

Raflroad Company 7 per cent. loan..... 27,120 00 


United Cos. of N. J. con. mtg. 66 loan..... 61,800 00 
Southern Central Railroad Co. of N. Y., 





second mortgage 7a gold loan........... 20,000 GO 
Western Pennsylvania R. R. Co. loan..... 8,600 00 
The Car Trust of Pennsylvania loan...... 18,810 00 
The Empire Car Trust loan.... ............ 98,800 00 
American 8.8. Company of Philadelphia, 

CAE HOP COME. BOAR. 000. ccccccccccccccscoces 12,375 00 
Schuylkill Nav. Co. first mortgage loan.. 5,760 00 
Schuylkill Nav. Co. second mortg. loan 6,462 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. first 

mortgage 66 loam.....>.... s+. Seppe 30,160 00 
Lehigh Coal and Nav. Co. gold loan 18,000 00 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Com. 

pany first mortgage 6s loan.............. 7,000 00 
toeetl Division Canal Co. 6 per cent. 

PdobodsdcdeecdbccctbouWetocbivechbocccos 14,000 60 
auaaen and Reading Coal and Iron 

Company 7 per cent. loan................ 12,000 00 
Pennsylvania State 66 loans............... 1,650 00 
Harrisburg City Gs.loan..............ees++- 18,540.90 





For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
29. For Terms of Subscription, 


aaU AR as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
ARDIANS, and Reckive and EXEcUTE 
| scription, from the courts, corpor 
= = a ts of y Ap Company: 
; urity, the Compan 

sta ass 000, yt AES 


LECU RUT, oof: BUR- 


CLARY, ROBBERY, Pine OW AOMENT. 
THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust,and Safe- 
Deposit Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
IN THEIR 


New Marble Fire-proof Building, 


Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
ne SUBSCRIBED......... Pacmag 


ns BAYES Dea THEIR BUR- 
ob th’ PRUE VAULTS at D! on varying from $15 to 
ze, An ra 8 ‘or cor- 
porations and nd bankers Rooma a and desks aiiciine 
aults provided for Saf 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY ween Sivan ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 











soxpS on INVESTMENTS are kept 


eee FOR and and safely kept without 


TREES GEST, CALDWELL, Prekte 4 charge of the 


t Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


DIRECTORS, 

J. Gillin, Fell, 
Henry Pratt McKean, 
Alcranger ory, Wiliam H. Merrick, 
7€0 John B. Gest, 


eney Cc. 5 dikes, Edward T. Steel, 
Thomas Drake. 








The largest amount of Life Ineuranee at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western “Union Butiding, 
New York, 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 

WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


XRARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


wable foy is a core at once 
Pm Ry boc hd r) re ore & tection of life 
insurance is furnished for bb. whole Pot life or as luu< 
as needed, at actual curre each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the Less of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year's in- 
ae this w bbe peo] the dangers and ——~ 9 of the old system 
P e ice 
see pea, 2 “ian as simple, fa » and just as isa 
= 
tion 


ma for Cin Circulars, ay aiving rates and full explana- 
— GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Mes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


rinci features sof tl this Company are ABSO 
ite  Reechiry ECONOMICAL AGEMENT, and 
RALITY TO [0 THE INSURED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, Prestdent 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Seorctory. H. BURFORD, dct 


LA CAISSE 
or 
a tea etic 




















PARIS, FRANCE. 
pa, & Co. 
MPI G Manazer for Mid le States 


OFFI CE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 8ist of December, 1878. 

Premtu ived on Marine Risks 

from 1 ¢ January to Slst December, 


1878. fo Deen ip ind ey Pe LBL $4,009,308 47 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 
January, 1 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT 
for the Year ending Dec. 81st, 1877. 


PE TIO oss ccs sesiccvenesssnweresteaceed $2,862,282 00 
Total Disbursements for Death Claims, 
Endowments, Distributions of Surplus, 





set aka reno. Oma 
eee eeeured OY Sigins ‘dus the Com 
Prepiluyi Notes and Bills Receivable... 1 mt i 
CRIN BEE IRIEL occccccsccccecsssccccccesesese 

Total Amount of Asgets...........+- $18 918 920,408 16 463 16 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding ani 
of profita will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of Thirty percent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst Decembér, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


ne. ive 


PREDERIC Le 
ay a A 
aren 0. LOW wr 1 AM M BRYCE, 


FOGG, 
ROYAL rey OUNGS, thio! a 
HORACE | K. THURBER, 

















sont’ D WLETT. 4A 
WILLI EBB TLL RAL ‘GROOT 
WILLIAM P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 

J. D. JON 

CHARLES Vice-President. 


W. H. H, MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A, RAVEN, 84 








Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


$8,400,000 Pits; 
$4,900,000 "°Bonopisiers;® *° 


$1,700,000 cUxssitfies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
SKAMINE THE PLAST ny. RATES OF THs 





Yoccectoapnogosderssoncess 1,848,697 36 Di visscecsedcciccssticcbestedarveooccajyscye. “GREIEO OE 
Amount of Marine Premiums...... 458,006 63 | Total Cash Assets, as per Insurvnce Com 
_— ne ee nanan misaloner’s repOrt..........-.sceeeeeeeees 14,466,920 58 
No Risks" nor § boon tesued } upon Late Total Surplus, do. do, do. do, 1,621,078 68 
sks. New Policies Isaued..............s:scssseeees 1,871 
Premiums us marked Of aay — 4,186,004 98 TPMT MREUR 6 ccoscccccscscensdstensessscsseqinee 1,665 
hice uring period...... $2,012,784 45 The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a detailed 
oe yO = stat t, together with “ results of the investi- 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $859,900 58 | gation of the I cuat Of itidke- 
The Company has the following Assets, chusetts, can be obtained at a 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretar ary. 
W. G. McKOWN, Assistant Secretary 
W. O. WRIGHT, Actuary. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENT «aL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This Company conducts its business junher the New York 
= ty Fund 


1 02 Broadway’. se Cor Court and 
roadway, %. sCor Cour pe 
yd Sts. and 6 Broudway, B’k’a 





Cash ay hand ang and J vans. 7» S854 64 
tu coke clin a 4a 8 
puyable Scene ab 402,460 00 
—— 685,871 4 


Loane os on Pond and Mortgage 
(on feat E-tate, worth $2,- 
United tats ‘ana other Stocks and Ronas 
he Company as follows ( Market 


sew ‘York c ty Beak and other 


+ $232.310 00 
A... Bond corccece 20,070 uO 
1,000 Suares, N. Y.and Harlem 500 


00 
United stsive Stoeka.... 2.62. Mit 50 


Real Estate owned by the Com panv— viz, in 
office buildings I a Rin Br3pn' ny 





and Brvokiyn, B. and $37,300 ac- 
quired by ee ae iain cask A cal 699,800 00 
Premiums due— unpaid, wind a in 
the haods of pase aaanmians 147,237 
Interest unpal (ave to tois day). 22,831 
Rents due and accrued ...... 13.600 U0 v0 
ree re - 83,173,933 31 


nding risks.. le 21 
be for a ited losses, un- 
oe — — 
etc, 0 LC, seve... 363 07 
- See ednuinigencies. bescee 30.000 ¢ 
Capital......... . 1. 000,000 


oe ow 8 : ‘NET SURPLUS. 
uaranty Surplus 
PRG sae _ccced 000 90 
Special Res'rve Fund 450 (0 00 
Individed Surplus... _ 86.501 OB rae ° 
i ors el 
KO. T. HOPE, Pres, AM PIL {ve-Pres, 
Grauh Fi P« rk, @ c B.C, TOWNSEN , Seo. A. 4 
A.M. Y, Sec.L.D. JOLIN K, OR REET, sen-Aa 
Cc mt ‘pUCH aN. Bee. Brooklyn. Dep’ 
Sunente 


1825. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 





Cash Capital................ 00,000 00 
Reincufance and all Lia- 

PINCIOGs Secs ceccvessecs ese. 785,025 16 
Surplus......... descaee peseens 670,212 88 88 


FI 1,855,238 238 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
Ww. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN L. THOMPSON, Ass't Sec. 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office 921 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,682,504 01. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


pumas em 














' le 8) 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, New York. 


HENRY sTO » FRESIDENT. 
oY. WEMELE, & N. TREE, ary, 
sem, | Ee 





— 2 sternens, Vice-President. 
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THE “SWEETEST SPOT.” 
BY M. D. BRINE. 


Tue sweetest spot in the house to me 

Is the spot which holds my treasure wee. 
What is my treasure? Come and see— 
Only a blue-eyed baby. 

Only a bundle of dimples and love, 
Dropped in my arms from somewhere above; 
A white-winged, cooing, and nestling dove, 

Or—a bundle of mischief, maybe. 





Now creeping here, now creeping there, 
Calling me hither and everywhere ; 

Playing with sunbeams on the floor, 
Cooing-“‘a-gooing ’’ over and o’er ; 
Climbing up and clambering down, 
Bumping and bruising his tiny crown: 
Sticking his tues through the dainty socke, 
Soiling and tearing bis dainty frocks; 
Falling and crying and catching his breath, 
Till Mamma is frightened almost to deatb ; 
Laughing and shouting in frolic and play, 
Having a world of his nousense to say; 
Showing the dimples in cheek and iv chin, 
Where frolic and mischief peep out and in; 
Asking for kisses and getting them, too, 

On cheek and on chin and on eyes so blue ; 
Ready for play when the sunbeams rise, 
Ready for sleep with the twilight skies; 

And the sweetest spot in the house, you see, 
Is the spot which holds my treasure wee— 
My blue-eyed baby, my bundle of love, 

My white-winged, cooing, and nestling dove ; 
And long may he find his haven of rest 

Iu his mother’s arms, on his mother's breast. 


TRIBBERLATION. 
BY F. E. HAMILTON. 


Near one of the great bends of the Ohio 
River, where Kentucky upon the one side 
smiles across to the Buckeye State upon the 
other and the beautiful shores slope in green 
terraces to the sunny water, seventeen years 
ago there stood a prosperous farm-house. All 
about it stretched the wide meadows and 
broad fields, glistening with half-grown corn. 
Before it great elms reared their graceful 
heads and in front of it ran the smiling 
river. 

Mr. Perry was one of the oldest of Ohio's 
husbandmen and one of the richest. A strong 
Union man he was too, and, although only 
the winding river separated his estate from 
Dixie’s Land, yet thus far the war-cloud had 
rumbled and blazed away far to the south 
and east and west, without threatening in- 
jury to him or his. 

It was dusk. The golden sun had just dis- 
appeared, the purple mists were beginning 
to creep up from the lowlands, and the little 
hirds twittered in subdued notes as they 
sought their nests or found shelter among 
the leafy boughs. Close by the great gate 
which led from the drive to the river-road 
in front of Mr. Perry's house stood a child, 
his daughter. A;beautiful girl of ten sum- 
mers, with dark brown hairand hazel eyes, 
the little queen of the household, doubly 
precious to her.father since his wife had left 
him; for Sharlie’s mother died three years 
before. 

As the night crept slowly up the eastern 
sky the child moved about impatiently, and 
gazed with more earnestness down the 
winding road. 

“Il wonder why that stage don’t come! 
It’s awful late. If Papa didn’t want his 
paper so bad, I wouldn't wait here.” And 
the little lady took a few slow steps toward 
the house. Just as she turned, however, 
the sound of some one singing came to her 
ear. She stopped and listened. The tone 
was low and wailing, a half croon, with a 
plaintive tremor running through it. Look- 
ing down the road, she saw a wee figure, 
slowly teudging through the dust toward 
her, keeping time with swaying motions of 
the body to the monotonous song. As it 
approached, Shaglie heard the words more 
distinctly: 

“Oh! de troubdie all ts ober, 
Oh! de troubble all is ober, 
Oh! de troubble all is ober, 
When I git across de ribber, 
Ober in'de happy Jan’,” 

Over and over again the verse was sung, 
the little minstrel slowly nearing the gate. 

“What a funny song!” said the child. 
“I wonder who that is.” And, walking 
back to the, gateway, she stepped into the 
road, 80 as to-meet the wee traveler, 

“Eve'n’, Missy.” And the little -figure 
stopped, pulled e ragged. cap.from its head, 

po with. many salaams.and :scrap-. 
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Sharlie. 

‘No, Missy,” and again the bowing and 
scraping began. . 

“Oh! a little girl, then?” 

‘‘No, Missy.” 

‘* Well, I should like to know what you 
are.” 

“‘T’se only a Nigger, Missy. Use’ ter be 
Massy Johnson’s Nigger; but reckon I'se 
runned away now. Mostwise, I’se nobody's 
Nigger.” 

‘** What’s your name?” 

‘“Tribberlation, Missy.” 

‘‘Tribberlation!” screamed  Sharilie. 
“‘That’s the queerest name I ever heard. 
What’s the rest of it?” 

‘*Dat’s all, Missy.” 

“Why, haven't you got any papa?” 

**No, Missy.” 

‘Nor any mamma?” 

‘No, Missy.” 

‘Well, that is queer. 
live?” 

** All ober, mostwise. Nowhar sometimes. 
Reckon T ain’t libbin’.” 

*“Reckon you ain’tliving! Don’t you eat 
anything and don’t you sleep?” 

** Yes, Missy, sometimes. Don’t got nuffin’ 
to eat to-day, nor nowhar to sleep.” + 

‘Why, you poor little fellow!” said 
Sharlie, compassionately. ‘I'll give you 
something to eat, and you can stay at our 
house to-night and sleep too. How old are 
you.and where are you going?” 

** Ise mos’ ninety, Missy, I reckon; an’ Ise 
goin'—Ise going to—I do’t know the name 
ob de place. Reckon it’s dis way, dough. I 
‘specs I ain’t goin’ nowhar in pertic’lar.” 


‘‘Then you come right in and stay here,” 
said Sharlie. ‘‘My papa will keep you, I 
guess. Are you hungry?” 

‘‘’*Specs Lis, Missy. Hain't had nuffin’ to 
eat dis week.” 

“Oh! that’s awful! Come right along 
then,” and Sharlie took the little waif by the 
hand. ‘‘ We'll get some supper the first 
thing.” 

As the two children turned toward the 
house, the old lumbering stage came rattling 
down the road, and the driver tossed Mr. 
Perry’s paper over the gate as it passed. 
Sharlie picked it up. 

‘‘How old did you say you were?” she 
continued, as she walked up the graveled 
drive with her dusky little friend. 

‘Bout ninety, Missy.” 

‘‘Oh, no! You mean nine.” 

‘* Yes, dat’s it—nine or ninety. It’s all de 
same.” 

“I’m only seven,” said Sharlie, ‘an’ I’m 
taller’n you now.” ‘Oh, Papa!” she 
shouted, as a fine-looking man came around 
the corner of the house just before them. 
‘See! Here’s your paper; an’ here's Tribber- 
lation, He’s going to get some supper an’ 
sleep here, an’ stay here forever, Papa! May 
he?” 

‘‘He is, eh? Forever? May he?” said the 
laughing father, as he caught his little girl 
in his arms and swung her to his shoulder. 
‘“Why didn’t you ask whether he could 
stay, before settling tha matter ia this off- 
hand style?” 

“Oh, well! But you see, Papa, he’s got 
no home nor nuffin’; an’ you wouldn't let 
him starve. Would you? He must stay 
somewhere,” 

Again the father laughed—a jolly, ringing 
laugh. 

‘* Well, Sharlie, pet,” he answered, as they 
reached the kitchen door, ‘‘take Tribberla- 
tion, as youcall him, in to Dinah, and see 
that he has some supper, and tell Tom to 
let him sleep in the barn; and to-morrow 
we'll see about.bis staying forever.” 

Sharlie cried ‘‘ Thank you!” gnd ran into 
the kitchen, leading her new friend by the 
hand. There he was greeted by Dinah as a 
‘los’ picaninny ” and fed with corn-bread 
and sweet potatoes until his little face shone 
with pleasure; then handed over to Tom, 
the driver, who conducted him:to the hay- 
loft, where he was to sleep. As he moved 
away, he looked at Sharliie with thankful 
eyes, and said: . 

“Good-night, Missy. May de angels 
watch-ober you all de time. ‘Is I goin’ to 
lib here?” 

‘Do you want to?” asked Sharlie. 

“‘Reckon I does, sireet” Tribberlation re- 
pli:d; ip an earnest mayer. ‘*Foreber! An’ 
T'l.be yer:little serbant, Missy: = Kin It” 

‘I guess so,” the little girlreplied. ‘‘ Pa- 


Where do you 





And the child danced away to the parlor, 
while the boy climbed to his bed in the 
barn. 

To morrow came, as to-morrows will; but 
Mr. Perry did not decide as to the fate of 
Tribberlation, only saying again ‘‘ We'll see. 
I'll think about it to-morrow,” until the to- 
morrows crowded together and called them- 
selves yesterdays, and the yesterdays grew 
into weeks and months Still Tribberlation 
remained, fed by Dinah and sleeping in the 
great barn. The golden September ripened 
into October; the corn was harvested, the po- 
tatoes dug, and the apples picked. The dew 
that fell at night began to change into frost 
in the mornings; the quail piped their last 
songs and flew away southward; the wild 
geese cried ‘‘ Honk! honk!” at eventide, as 
they journeyed from their summer home on 
the northern lakes to Florida lagoons and 
rivers; and the fall was gradually whitening 
toward winter. 

All this time the little waif was Sharlie’s 
footman, servant, and body-guard. From 
early until late the two children might be 
seen trudging through the fields or playing 
at hide-and-seek in the open barnyard; and 
the dinner-horn or the supper-bell which 
called Sharlie called Tribberlation too. Mr. 
Perry named him Sharlie’s watch-dog; and 
well he earned the title, for, although short- 
er in stature than the little girl, he was 
much the stronger of the two, and was able 
to care for and help her in many adven- 
turous undertakings, 

All day long the two were happy as 
brother and sister in their innocent play. 
Tribberlation was a strange child, full of 
queer notions and wonderful stories; and 
these he told by the hour to Sharlie, seated 
under the great elm by the gate or hidden 
in the bushes at the river’s edge. He knew 
of the fairies, too—those little folk that live 
among the flowers and dance at night upon 
the greensward in the moonbeams. He 
even said that he had seen a water-kelpie 
once, way down in Tennessee. 

“Why, Tribberlation!” cried Sharliie. 
don't believe you ever saw one. 
they were invisible.” 

“ Dat’s true ’nuf, Missy, gen’l times. But 
ye see dey lobes milk an’ dey hev ter come 
inter shape like little men ter drink it. 
Dat’s de way I come ter see dis one. My 
ole Massa Johnson, he had berry nice cow, 
an’ de milk was alway kept in a big pan 
specially fer him down in de spring-house. 
Well, one night 'bout de full ob de moon 
my mammy she sent me ter git a glass ob 
dis milk an’ tote to Massa Johnson in de 
parlor; an’ I went down to de spring-house 
fer it all “lone. I was goin’ long mighty 
still, fer I was watching fer coons, when 
jes’ as I got tode do’ dis little chap ran out 
an’ cut fer de ribber. He was all covered 
with milk an’ it jes’ ran ober eberything. 
He’d been a-stealin’ it. I was so scared I 
jes’ dropped my pail an’ hollered; and de 
minute de noise came he ’speared! Yes, 
siree! dat berry minute. Mammy said ef I 
hadn’t a-hollered he wouldn't 'speared, and 
I could a-ketched him an’ made him tell me 
whar all his money's hid.” 


“My! Wouldn't that have been splendid?” 
cried Sharlie. ‘‘ Then you'd been rich, an’ 
what lots of things we’d buy! Wouldn't 
we?” and the child clapped her hands joy- 
ously. 

The little girl, upon her part, told Tribber- 
lation of Mother Goose, the House that 
Jack Built, and Jack and the. Beanstalk. 
This last story was beyond even the little 
darkey’s vivid imagination, and he could 
not understand how Jack cut: down the 
beanstalk and killed the giant without 
bringing all the land above tumbling about 
his ears. 

The days passed and the winter came. 
One glorious January morning, when the 
sun was turning the snow crystals to diamond 
dust and the air was as clear as airy could 
be, the two children were building a snow 
fort back of the woodhouse in the kitchen- 
garden. The work had proceeded almost to 
its completion, and Sharlie was busy patting 
and smoothing the walls, while Tribberla- 
tion made a door for retreat in case of de- 
feat, when the light breeze brought over 
the neighboring: hill, winding softly up the 
river-road, the clear sound of a cavalry 
bugle. At the first note Tribberlation 
dropped the shovel which he had. in his 
band, and listened with wide and staring 
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ringing more distinctly up from the road; 
and in another instant a gayly-uniformed 
body of troopers dashed around the point of 
the hill and galloped toward the house. 
With a wild cry of horror, Tribberiation 
fled to the barn, scrambled to the loft, and, 
burrowing deeply in the fragrant hay, re- 
mained hidden during the entire day. It 
made no difference to him that they wore 
blue coats, ‘‘Sojers” he feared, and ‘‘so- 
jers” were the same the world over. 


‘‘Mammy said dey cut my head off!” said 
the boy, afterward, his great eyes rolling 
with excitement and earnestness; ‘‘an’ I’se 
not gwine to let ’em see me ’tall.” 

Poor fellow! From that time until spring 
drove the frost fairies from forest and hill- 
side his life was one round of frights and 
hidings, for the Union troops passed and re- 
passed almost daily. After many experi- 
ences, however, he became so brave as to 
venture to peep from the window of the 
barn-loft as soldiers went by; but he never 
allowed them to see him. 

Spring at lengih softened and mellowed 
toward summer. One gray dawn, long be- 
fore the sun was up, the farmers near Mr. 
Perry were awakened by the heavy thunder 
of cannonading a few miles down the river; 
and among the frightened country folk the 
story ran that a terrible battle was raging. 
All day long the sounds continued, and all 
day long the quiet Unionists of that neigh- 
borhood carried their valuables and drove 
their stock back from the river some ten 
miles, to the lines of the Federal army, for 
it was understood that the rebels were about 
to invade Ohio. 

In the first great wagon that carried Mr. 
Perry’s silver and most precious property 
toward safety were Sharlie and Dinah; for 
far above all else the wealthy farmer thought 
first of his darling child. And, after she 
had gone, he sent loads of furniture and 
books and pictures; and loads of hay and 
grain; and herds of cattle; and flocks of 
sheep; and droves of pigs; and, last of all, 
just as the sun was going down and after 
the cannon had ceased to thunder, went. Mr. 
Perry himself, with all his house-servants. 

As he mounted the hill which would soon 
shut the old homestead from his view the 
tears came to his eyes, and, looking back, 
it seemed almost impossible for him to leave 
it thus to pillage and destruction, and the 
memory of the happy years now numbered 
with the sacred past, which he had spent 
there filled him with sorrow and pain. But 
even as these thoughts came to his heart a 
distant drum-beat told of the advancing 
army—an army of enemies—and he turned 
and hastened on after his servants. 

Some seven miles from the river they fell 
in with the Union pickets, and half an hour 
later found them in the midst of the camp. 
Almost the first inquiry that Mr. Perry made, 
after reaching the shelter of the Union lines, 
was for Sharlic. Dinah came forward to 
unswer, 

‘‘ Massa Perry, de chile's sleep down in a 
little cabin close to de creck, "bout a mile 
from her. She’s so wore out dat it would 
a-been a shame to hev fotched her among de 
sojers; an’ I jes came up to tell ye whar 
she is, so ye kin go down, ef ye want to.” 

‘Of course, I will go, Dinah,” replied the 
anxious father. ‘‘I haven’t seen Sharlie to- 
day hardly, and I want to now.” 

‘*Den, ef yer please to foller me, I'll fotch 
ye to her.” 

Through the night and the darkness, 
through woods and across open fields, away 
to the extreme left of the army, Mr. Perry 
followed his dusky guide. At length the 
sound of water greeted their ears, and a few 
moments later, nestling in a turn of the 
rushing stream, they came to a little cabin. 
Knocking at the low door, a woman's voice 
said ‘“Come in.” They entered. There 
was but a single room, and at a glance 
Sharlie’s father saw that the child was not 
there. Dinah, too, saw that the house was 
empty, and her face grew ashen colored and 
she threw her hands into the air with a wild 
cry, and from.,both came the question: 
‘‘ Where is the little girl?” 

The woman, who was seated near a table 
in one corner .of the room, sprang to her 
feet. ‘‘Is sho.not with you? She left me 
long before.dark,.and said. that she was go- 
ing home. Did she not-come:te you?” 

‘Going home! Going home!’ cried -Mr. 
Perry, wildly... ‘‘ Hes she gene. beck: to the 
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plantation? Then she is lost!” and, with a 
groan, he dashed from the hut. 

Dinah followed him, and, falling upon her 
knees, poured forth prayers and entreaties 
that he would forgive her if the child was 
lost, saying that she left her because it was 
safer, and that the woman had promised to 
care for her until she came again. But the 
words did not seem to reach Mr. Perry’s 
ears; for he made no answer, and, after a 
moment’s hesitation, said, quickly: ‘‘ Sharlie 
has gone home. I am going after her. If I 
am killed or captured, it will be as well. I 
cannot live without her.” And before the 
poor black woman could utter her remon- 
strance he was gone, hurrying away toward 
the road that led to the river. 


His heart was almost wild with pain and 
anguish, and he scarcely noticed where his 
footsteps fell. Was Sharlie lost? Had she 
gone back to the old home? If so, the reb- 
els had taken her; or perhaps she had missed 
her way in the gathering night, and was 
even now wandering in the fields or woods 
between the two armies, unsheltered and 
unprotected. The thought lent wings to 
his feet. 

On, on he sped, and the country fled 
away behind him in the darkness. He 
passed both picket lines without being dis- 
covered, and, at last, after two hours of 
journeying, he stood once again upon the 
hill from which, the afternoon before, he 
had taken his farewell of the old homestead. 
For a moment he paused to rest, looking 
down at the house, now less than a mile 
away. 

It was brilliantly lighted, and other lights 
were moving about the yard and near the 
barn. The enemy had occupied it, and a 
little beyond the camp-fires of the great 
body of the army lit up the night, stretch- 
ing away, 8 glimmering line of fire, for 
more than two miles down the Ohio. 


As Mr. Perry noticed these facts there 
came suddenly to his ears, faintly borne on 
the breath of the breeze, the sound of dis- 
tant cries, and he saw dim figures emerge 
from the house and rush hurriedly toward 
the river. Almost immediately thick black 
smoke burst from its roof, ascending with 
great rapidity toward the sky, and instantly 
followed by tongues of vivid flame. The 
mansion was on fire! 

Within five minutes the entire building 
was a glowing furnace and the bright light 
which it shed upon all surrounding objects 
rendered them distinctly visible even where 
Mr. Perry stood; and he felt that it would 
be madness for him to attempt to approach 
nearer the buildings or search for his child 
in the midst of the throng of soldiers that 
surrounded them. He, therefore, left the 
hilltop and secreted himself in a thicket of 
bushes that fringed the road, half despair- 
ing, and yet determined to watch and wait. 

The moments fied. For an hour the 
building burned fiercely, and from his hid- 
ing-place he watched the great fire until it 
slowly died away and its glare diminished, 
until the rafters fell, and at length nothing 
remained of his dear old home but a heap of 
glowing embers, around which dusky forms 
flitted to and fro, and the country was cov- 
ered again with its cloak of darkness. 

And Sharlie, what of her? Was she 
among the rough troopers down there, 
frightened and friendless, a prisoner? Or 
had she been in the house? The father’s 
heart seemed breaking at the thought and 
his breath came short and quick. It could 
not be. He would not give her up in this 
way, and, with a half-uttered cry, he sprang 
to his feet and burst from the bushes. He 
would go on, even into the hands of his 
enemies, for he must find his child or learn 
of her fate. 

As he sprang into the road, a dark figure 
climbing the hill toward him attracted his at- 
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to the father’s arms his precious burden, the 
sleeping Sharlie! 

“‘I knowed ye come, Massa Perry! I 
found her in de play-room, fas’ asleep, with 
de doll in her han’; Massa, an’ she nebber 
wake up when I bring her away. She'll be 
awful glad to fin’ you, Massa, when she do 
wake up, ’cause she cried fo’ you. See, de 
tears dare now!” and he pointed to two 
glistening drops resting upon the fair cheek. 
‘But she’s safe now, Massa, an’ Ise goin’. 
Good-bye!” 

**Going!” said Mr. Perry, in a low tone. 
“Where? You are going back with me, 
Tribberlation, to the Union camp and safety. 
Oh! my boy, you do not know how much 
you have done for me to-night; and, if God 
spares my life, you shall be rewarded as you 
deserve, and I will make a man of you in a 
Northern home.” 

The little black face grew sad and the 
eyes heavy as the child answered: 

‘“‘No, Massa Perry, I can’t go back wid 
you; an’ I'll nebber be ® man—only jes’ 
Tribberlation. My ole Massa Johnson, 
he’s down dar, wid de sojers; an’ I’se his 
prop’ty now. He said I might tote Sharlie 
ter you, ef I’d come back ag’in; an’ I prom- 
ised, Massa Perry. I’se sorry, Massa Perry; 
but I couldn’t tote Sharlie no udder way, an’ 
so I promised, an’ ther’s Sharlie. Good-bye!” 
And before Mr. Perry could stay him Trib- 
berlation was gone. 

Gone back to slavery; to curses and blows; 
to hunger and pain; to starvation, perhaps, 
and death! And asthe man stood there, with 
his darling child pressed warm and safe 
against his breast, the night-wind, moaning 
up from the distant river, brought these 
words to his ears: 

“ Oh! de troubble all Is ober, 
Oh! de troubble all is ober, 
Oh! de troubble all is ober 
When I git across de ribber, 
Ober in de happy tan'.” 
Osweao, N. Y. 
EE EE ___—_—— 
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[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tut inperenvent, New York.) 








HOUR-GLASS. 


The word down the center is bad for business 
men to do. 
HHH E RH 
eeeeuee 
H#e# HRM 
“aa 
* 
a2 * 
one ee 
oeuee HHS 
ee aeeennee 


First word across, compulsory force: second, 
an ancient style of work for school-girle; third, 
an incident; fourth, a card; tifth, a vowel; 
sixth, advanced in years ; seventh, a part of the 
body; eighth, a state of peace; ninth, the 
coming people. B. B. 
LETTER PUZZLE. 
Form a word from these letters : 
To ¢2 G0 PP 26 T°a F'30 
B. B 
PECULIAR PUZZLE. 

Five words so arranged that a sixth appears 
six times, also a preposition and a consonant 
at each end of the same. 

The original five words extending across and 


down. 
* 


* # 
* # 
* 


s* 2 

*2* 

** * * 
** * * 
a Madind 
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First word, to be excessively in love; the sec- 
ond, ao animal; the third, a ditch; the fourth, 
a gentleman's garment; the fifth, a small vessel. 
The sixth word which appears is food for an- 
imals, Morugr D. 





CUBE PUZZLE. 


* * * * * 
# * 
* 

* ; * * 
* * * #* * * 
* * * * 
* * # * 
x * * & * s 
* * ™ 

* + ie 

es es © Ge: w 


The upper line across, inactive. The Mne 
down on the right, intention. The }ine down 
on the left, passion. The line across to form 
that square, to yield. The line at the top of 
the second square, to continue. The line on 
the right down, a body of people. The line on 
the left down, sorrow. The line across to form 
that square, part of a game. The right-hand 
angle at the top means descending. The left 
hand a sign of grief. The lower right-hand 
angle, a part of the day. The left hand, what 
we enjoy after the day is over. Betsy. 


ENIGMA. 


J am composed of 13 letters. 
My 12, 13, 5 comes from far away. 
My 6, 10, 11, 3 is a tenacious substance. 
My 8, 2, 7, 4, 13 is to sound in harmony. 
My 9, 7, 1 is appropriate. 
My whole is the name of an opera. 

L. E. L. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 


1, My whole is an element of danger; be- 
headed, I am a place of pleasure; beheaded 
again, I am a refuge. 

2. My whole signifies a resting-place; be- 
headed, 1 know no rest; beheaded again, I am 
a Latin term for hail. 

3. My whole denotes an arrow ; beheaded, I 
am a handle; beheaded again, I am sailor’s 
term. 

4. My whole means to put; beheaded, I am 
used in ornamenting; beheaded again, I mean 
one. 

5. My whole is to wander; beheaded, I am a 
dog’s name; beheaded again, I am a gleam of 
light. 

6. My whole signifies solitary; beheaded, 1 
am often used for my first; beheaded again, I 
am a number. 

7. My whole signifies a future action; be- 
headed, [ am a passage; beheaded again, I am 
entire. 

8. My whole signifies to stay; beheaded, I 
mean the same; beheaded again, I am an islet. 

M. 8. R. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 16ra. 
FOUR PYRAMIDS, 


8 
AMY 
TRINE 
MILLION 
EXILEMENT 


G 
DAY 
ROYAL, 
BALLAST 
EEDYVIN 
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avo 
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THREE DIAMONDS, 

B G Ey 
ARE BAA FRO 
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Entomas :—1. Ring. 2. Snow. 3. A straw- 
berry. 4. Toast. 5. A coffin. 


CHarabeE :—Antipholus of Syracuse. 


LADIES! 


BEWARE of 









Imitations. 
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18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


CHURCH AND DOMESTIC ART FURNITURE, 
DECORATIONS, FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS. 
‘AND DWELLINGS. 

List of CaTaLoGugs on application. 


IT COSTS NOTHING! 
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IMPLICITY UPERIORITY 
IMPLIED § § D ' 
Improvements September, 1878! 


MAINTAINE 


Having regard for the demand of this 
progressive age, we now offer to the World 


NEW VICTOR 


Important Improvements. 





ScusS 


Notwithstanding the VICTOR has Jong been 
tho peer of any machine in the market—a fact 
supported by a host of volunteer witnesses—we 


tention, and, fearful that it might bea picket, 
he crouched close under the bank, listen- 
ing and watching intently. And as he did 






ENIGMA. 
At my first some lose forever 





so the figure came slowly on, until he dis- 
cerned it more clearly; until he saw that 
there were two, the one carrying the other, 
whose little dress trailed upon the ground, 
so short was the burden-bearer, until in low, 
crooning tones an old refrain came to him, 
and, trembling between hope and fear, he 
caught thesimple words. Then, with a single 
sobbing cry, the strong man threw himself 
forward, reaching forth his hands; and the 
dark little figure, weary and foot-sore, gave 
one glad glance of recognition and resigned 





Every hope and good endeavor. 

With my third a constant daring 

May increase the sad despairing. 

These conjoined, bring midnight weeping 
To the eyes their vigil keeping. 

But my second, disuniting, 

With the evil tempter fighting, 

Is to be a man worth being, 

Is to be a man worth seeing. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1, a flower ; 2, above ; 3, observed ; 4, a Saxon 
word signifying a place or receptacle, and 
forms the termination of some English words. 












now confidently claim for it greater 
simplicity, a wonderful reduction of 
friction, and altogether a Rare Com- 
bination of Desirable Qualities. For sale 
by Merchants and others, 


ferSend for Mlustrated Circular and Prices. Liberal Terms to the Trade.-@q 
Don’t buy until you have seen the lightest running machine in 
the World,—the Ever Reliable “VICTOR.” 


VICTOR SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and Nos. 199 and 201 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILIy 


COMPE'VENY KRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
other similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Mlustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Any person who will send us 


One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance, 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
oftice, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

“WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 








AT $3.00 EACH--$9.00. 





The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


OrRVILLE, O., Jan. 15th, 1879. 
The ‘“ Worcester”? sent me came in good 
order. Coming by direct line from Philadelphia, 
it only cost me fifty cents expressage. I am 
certainly pleased with my bargain and have 
been recommending to some of my personal 
friends: ‘Go and do thoulikewise.” I have 
taken Toe INDEPENDENT ever since it was 
issued in the present form. Icannot do with- 
out it. My opinion is that it is improving 
every week ; and my opinion, furthermore, is, 
that either the Dictionary or THz INDEPENDENT 
is a present to me, for either of them is worth 
the money I have paid. May your usefulness 
and generosity increase with your years, that 
great good may be done to the many who, as 
yet, do not seem to appreciate solid worth and 

true beneficence. J. Cat. KAUFFMAN, 

Pastor Eng. Luth. Ch. 

Avusurn (N. Y.) THEOo. Sem., Jan. 20th, 1879. 
The Dictionary received all O K. Accept 
many thanks for it. The paper is more than 
worth the money I sent you, without the pre- 

mium I received. P. A. WESSELS. 








Str. CHarves, Mrnn., Jan. 17th, 1879. 

I beg to inform you that the Worcester’s 
Dictionary given me as a premium for three 
years’ subscription to Taz INDEPENDENT (sent 
to Fredonia, N. Y.) was received in due time 
and good order. It is the second valuable re- 
minder which we have of the enterprise and 
generosity of the publisher of Tas INDEPEND- 
ENT. We have been interested readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT for many years, and may venture 
to add that, in our opinion, é was never so good as 
now. Gro. L. WHITE. 

OveL, Datuas Co., Ia., Jan. 14th, 1879. 

The “ Dictionary” has come, and I am very 
much pleased with it. Ihaven’t had time yet 
to half look at it; but it will fill a long-felt want. 
We have had Tue INDEPENDENT in our family 
ever since I can remember, and I should feel 
really lost without it; and now we feel sure of 
it for three years to come. 

Mrs. JOHN RISSER. 


HAnniBaL, Mo., Jan. 10th, 1879. 
Ihave the honor to acknowledge receipt of 
the Dictionary sent me as premium for 3 years’ 
subscription for THe INDEPENDENT. It is a 
magnificent work ; itself worth more than the 
nine dollars. I consider that I have secured 
Tue INDEPENDENT for three years free of cost. 

J. R. WINCHELL. 


Lexrnoron, Ky., Jan. 14th, 1879. 
My Dictionary arrived safely, for which 
accept my thanks. M. COLLIS. 











Norta Apams, Mass,, Jan. 18th, 1879, 

I received your valuable present last week, in 
good order. Am very much pleased with it. 
It is, indeed, just as advertised, and I feel under 
obligations to you. The paper I enjoy very 
much, and it is worth all the money paid for 
both. E. BARNARD. 


MACKsBURG, O., Jan. 9th, 1879. 
The Dictionary is received in good condition. 
I have wanted one for a leng time, but was not 
able to buy one. I feel now that it has cost me 
nothing. The paper is worth the money. I 
think, by showing the Dictionary, I will be able 
to send you some subscribers. H. M. COX. 
STEUBENVILLE, O., Jan 18th, 1879. 
The premium (Worcester’s Dictionary) came 
to hand to-day. Please accept thanks for 
promptness in forwarding, and let me assure 
you that I consider the paper and the premium 
each worth the money. W. W. McLANE, 
Pastor Second Pres. Church. 


ALLEGHENY, Pa., Jan. 13th, 1879. 
Dictionary and paper received. On examina- 
tion, am perfectly satisfied. Consider this a 
Sirst-class investment, and will recommend to 
my friends wherever opportunity offers. 
H. H. WILSON. 
Toronto, OnTaRIO, Can., Jan. 9th, 1879. 
I beg to acknowledge receipt of the Diction- 
ary, for which Iam much obliged. Will do all 
Ican to get you more customers. A. COX. 


REV. JOSEPH Cook€’s NEW BOorFsS, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Josern Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ BroLocy,”” “‘ TRANSCENDENTALISM, “OrTHODOXY,” ‘‘ CONSCIENCE,” ‘‘ HEREDITY 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday 


years, and ~ two volumes, postpaid ; or, 
We 


Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive Tux INDEPENDENT for two 


” and ‘ MaRRIAGE,” embody, in a revised and 


B 


oston. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $3.00 for three years, in advance. 


can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January lst, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January Ist, 1879, for ;Fifty 


Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 





THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ‘THE INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 
(also postage paid), from the following list; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 for Tuk INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 


1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages, 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages, 

6, Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 


. Old Curiosity we and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 


12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 
13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 


14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 


8. Little Dorritt. pages. 
9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 
10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 356 


| 11, Oliver st, Pictures from Italy, an 


506 pages. 


merican Notes. 





pages. 
15, The Myste 
gland, Master Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 560 pages. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK’S LECTURES 


In Tremont Temple, Boston attracted great attention as printed in Taz INDEPENDENT last winter, and their ication will be continued to the end of the series, 


of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of En- 


They will be faithfully reported in full 


and will be printed after a careful revision by the author. Mr. Cook has proved to be a foeman worthy of the steel of the scientists, whom he has met and defeated on their own ground. The 
earnest defender of the good old Evengelical doctrines, he is entirely familiar with the very latest forms and phases of modern unbelief, which he attacks with a keen blade. His lectures are an 
armory of Christian defense and attack and will attract even wider attention this year than last. 


gar TAKE YOUR CHOICE. Way 


Any one of the Magnificent '@ Steel Engravings, -©2 by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 


‘* AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel ne Size, —— By 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price 


at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It has a historic interest 
to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best liv 
penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed 
of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should 


find a place in every home in the country. 





ng portrait painters (Frank B. Car- 


Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the 


rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 


ited States. Former 


“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘¢ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.”’ Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


“EDWIN M. STAN 
Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ GOSPEL HY 





TON.” Fine Steel En ng. Ritchie. 
MNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘inner life’? than can be found elsewhere, and is 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 
This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50 or it will be given away as a premium 

w 


to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or O 
$3.00 for ONE YEAR'S 8 


wey) | excepted, whichis 
BSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ON 


o sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, in advance. 
REMEMBER that —o of the above Premiums (Worcester’s : 





ven for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to any person paying 
Premium for ONE Year’s Subscription. 





Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 


Spec. nen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Farm und Garten, 


The Agricultural Eittor will bé'ylad to recetve any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribere who are 
apectally interested. 


TIMBER FOR PROFIT. 


THERE are few questions more prominent just 
now than the qnestfion of timber culture. The 
city papers are full of the miseries that havé 
fallen on Egypt, Syria, Spain, and Portugal, 
through the people of these countries having 
cut down the forests and planted no new ores 
in the long time ago ; and are full of prophecies 
that before ten, twenty, thirty, or more years— 
for the prophets do not exactly agree upon the 
time—we shall have fast driven on toward such 
a similar arborea] perdition. And then they 
abound in an urgent clamoring for something 
to be done. We must have Iczislation, they 
tell us, or our woes will overflow, and the bitter 
cup of national misfortune must be drained to 
the bitter dregs. In the meantime governors 
address the legislatures, urging that something 
must be done; and the legislatures agree that 
something must be done; and thus we go on 
year after year—newspapers, rulers, talkers, 
and all ending in the superb climax that “‘ some- 
thing must be done.” 

In the meantime, The Germantown Telegraph 
has been showing what may be done, and we 
are glad to know that many people are doing it. 
It has shown that it does not take hundreds of 
years to grow profitable timber, and that there 
is little occasion to offer any inducement to 
plant beyond the eelf-interest involved in it, 
just as there is in any ordinary business pur- 
suit, The man who plants an apple orchard 
does not expect to get any return of conse- 
quence until it is ten or twelve years old; but 
he plants forall. He knows that, if he wants to 
acll his land before the trees bear fruit, the 
statement on the sale-bills that the farm con- 
tains “an orchard of fruit trees just coming 
into bearing” will help the bidding wonder- 
fully; and it will be the same with trees when 
once the exact position of the timber question 
is understood. A piece of woodland properly 
planted and well located will come into use 
before an apple orchard will; anda farm of a 
hundred a¢res which could advertise that it 
had five acres of young forest ten years old 
would bring far more than interest on cost, 
should it have to pass under the hammer. 

All this, of course, implies that it be properly 
located. If the plantation. be made into a 
wooded country, where the wood is a nuisance 
and a whole acre of standing timber can be 
bought for a few dollars—if one send: coals to 
Newcastle or blanketsto the West Indies—he 
must expect to pay the penalty for such stupid- 
ity ; and there always is a due quantity of just 
such stupid people inthe world. It would be 
just the same with the apple planter. If he 
lived where the fruit did not bring ten cents a 
bushel, and was scarcely likely to ever bring 
more ; or where apple-trees did not grow well ; 
orif he were to set out crabs and rusty-coats, 
where no one wanted anything but winesaps 
and blushes, he would, perhaps, be among 
those who regarded the profits of apple culture 
as mere moonshine, 

But there is no doubt that in ten years over a 
large district of our country timber will be 
scarce and lumber high-priced ; and that those 
who plant now in these places will be very well 
rewarded. Even though the trees be not large 
enough for saw-logs in ten years, or even for 
bored fence-posts, yet for fuel, rails perchance, 
and many other purposes the little plantation 
will come well into use. 

As for the “ we-must-do-something”’ folks in 
the newspapers and public places, we doubt 
much whether anything will come of them. It 
is not worth while waiting to see what they do. 
But we advise every one who owns his own 
farm to look about bim and see how the timber 
prospect is; and if he really sees a probable 
scarcity, either in his market or in his woodshed, 
to arrange to plant an acre or two of timber 
next spring.—Germantown Telegraph. 








THE BEST TIME TO CUT TIMBER. 


IMPORTANT EXPERIMENTS. 


SEEING in the Telegraph recently a communi- 
cation from a party who signs‘ himself A. E. 
Faught, Maine, arguing in favor of cutting 
timber in December and January, if you want 
it to last well in posts, rails, building timber, 
etc., I was sorry to.see such an idea advanced 
in Pennsylvania, fearing it might lead the in- 
experienced to adopt that time—the very worst 
time of the whole year to cut timber for any 
purpose in Pennsylvania, except to have it rot 
soon or eaten up by worms, which I shall? un- 
dertake to show by giving the result of many 
experiments of my own and others in the lati- 
tude of Pennsylvania and South.” I.4on know 
how it may be with Maine timber; but, as the 
Telegraph circulates largely in Pennsylvania, I 
think i¢ would. be-well to warn the readers in 


this state, south or west, agaiust afloptinig that 








time for permanency, until they make: trial of 
different times of cutting. 

Your Maine correspéndent givés'as @ proda~ 
ble reason why timber lacts better when cut in 
December and January that it is because the 
sap ts hardened or a part being tdrned ‘to wood 
or in a dormant condition, and in consequence, 
less sap to dry out. He also believes in the 
theory that flies, ete. are drawn to the wood by 
the saecharine matter contained In the sap, and 
the egg that is hid in the bark whieh causes the 
grub, ete. We will see how these theories 
work in Pennsylvania. 


In the winter of 1831-2 I had occision to 
fence in some seventy-five acres of land, on 
which was a quantity of chestnut sprouts of a 
good size for making rails, about four to six 
rails from the but-cut and about four lengths 
to the tree. There consequently was consider- 
able of sap-wood. I, being young and having 
no experience in the matter of time for cut- 
ting, employed choppers in the winter to make 
the rails, In April and May following I built 
what ye call a worm fence with these rails, and, 
not having enough to finish my enclosure, I got 
several hundred cut in May, when the sap was 
in full flow ; und when these rails were split the 
bark all peeled off. The timber was of the same 
size and of the same lot the first rails were made 
from, and the enclosure was finished with these 
May-cut rails. In eight or ten years after this 
fence was put up with the rails cut in the win- 
ter months they were so thoroughly sap-rotten 
and full of worms as to break by the weight of 
a person in climbing over the fence. On the 
other hand, in the part of the fence made of the 
May-cut rails the gap was so thoroughly dried 
out that they are sound and the fence still 
standing, good and efficient, having had but 
little repair, though pearly forty-eight years 
ago! 

I have had rafle cut in July, August, and 
September. In last of August and September, 
when the bark would not peel off, the rails 
would dry and not sap-rot; and in one or two 
years the bark would come loose and much of 
it fall off, and leave the wood perfectly hard 
and sound, and the rails lasting full as long or 
longer than the May-cut rails and about four 
times the value of winter-cut rails made of 
smallish trees, where there would be much sap- 
wood. The late July-cut rails last well also, as 
the bark peels off. 

Now ¢ little about the fly and grub. Iam 
not very well posted on this subjéct ; but what 
I do know is not in favor of cutting timber in 
winter, if you don’t want it eaten up by the 
grub. Seven years ago I was about to clear the 
timber from some two acres. Much of the tim- 
ber being hickory, it was cut up for firewood; 
and, as choppers were handy to employ in the 
winter, most of the timber, especially that for 
firewood, was cut in the winter months. The 
next fall this wood was hauled off, and we 
found the hickéry so thoroughly eaten by the 
worms or grubs that the spaces between the 
sticks inthe ranks were nearly filled up with 
the worm cuttings, and the sticks of wood in 
many places cemented together by the worm- 
borings having got wet and the wood nearly 
worthless. In the fall of the year 1876 I had a 
lot of timber blown down, among which was 
several hickories. I had them cut (the greater 
part into firewood) and corded up This fall we 
had some hauled home for firewood. Recently 
Iwas cutting some of it for stove-wood, and 
did not find a worm-hele in it nor avy worm- 
dust about the wood. 

A few years ago I was building a frame 
awelling-house, and told my carpenters that I 
had some good smooth hickories I wished 
them to hew for girders. They objected, say- 
ing the worms would eat them, and that they 
had repaired houses where they had found 
hickory boneycombed by the worms. I re- 
plied that the timber had been cuf in the wrong 
time of the year; and told them there was some 
hickory timberin one of my barns, built afew 
years ago, and to go and see if they could find 
any sign of worms. None were found. It hed 
beencut in June We then cut the hickories for 
the house. It wasin August and I feared no 
damage from worms. I, therefore, say: Cut tim- 
ber in the three summer months and in Septem- 
ber, if you wish it to last; if not, cut it in the 
three winter months. 

As further proof of this being the right or 
proper time to cut timber, I will give the result 
of others’ experience. A correspondent of the 
Sothern Cultivator made sevetal experiments. 
In cutting timber, he finds July and August the 
best time; and remarks that it would have 
béen worth thousands of dollars to him bad he 
been possessed of that knowledge years ago, 
when he commenced business. First experi- 
ment: Cut red oak logs for 4 house in July, 
1860. They were put up, but not covered, be- 
ing exposed to the weather the whole time un- 
til 1871, and still sound. Second experiment: 
Cut and squared for building some red oak aud 
post Oak in December, 1860; piled up aga epv- 
ered for three years; exposed since that time 
up té 1871. Sound on the outside for about two 
inches, but etly rotten thence to the heart, 
the red oak Worke rotted, Third experi- 








ment: T the vams kind cut in 1651, in 
Jaly/and longer toweather than that 
of the secomd eXperimént, and sound, 

A-correspondent Of the Rurat * says he 
has made many experiments in cutting timber, 
to find out the best time, and came to the con- 
clusion that August and the fore part of Septem- 
ber was the best time, and that the three winter 
months were the worst: time to cut, as it will 
decay sooner than if cutin any other time of 
year. Worms will not eat if cut in August. 
Tie bark will peel off or fall off in about a year 
and leave the timber perfectly sound. Even 
the sap part of hickory cut in August will make 
good and lasting rails. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
says: ‘If durability is the object, by all means 
cut timber in June and remove the bark.” He 
has seen chestnut rails, that had been cut in 
that month, that had lasted half a century and 
were yet sound and good ; and even sap-wood 
of trees cut in that month would last three 
times as long as if cut in winter. 

William Painter, of Delaware County, Pa., in 
1849, in the ‘‘Patent Office Reports,”’ says: ‘‘Dur- 
ing an experience of forty years as a plain, 
practical farmer I have taken guch interest in 
ascertaining the best season for felling timber ; 
andI now state with confidence that fencing 
timber—such as all kinds of oak, chestnut, red 
hickory, and walnut—cut from the middle of 
July to the last of August will last more than 
twice as long as when cut in winter, Cut a 
sapling (say five or six inches in diameter) for a 
lever in the month of August, and another of 
similar quality and size in winter or spring, and 
I know, if the first is stripped of its bark (which 
at that time runs well), it will raise as a lever at 
least twice the weight that can be raised by the 
latter. Another great advantage derived in fell- 
ing timber in the running of sap (the time above 
specified) is that it is neither subject to dry rot 
nor to be injured by worms. White oak cut at 
this season, if kept off the ground, will season 
through if two feet in diameter and remain per- 
fectly sound for many years ; whereas, if cut 
in winter or spring, it will be perfectly sap-rot- 
ten in two years.”’ 

For ship-building and other purposes where 
great expense is incurred in construction the 
immense advantage of preparing the timber at 
the proper season must be evident to all. I 
have no doubt a ship built of timber cut be- 
tween the middle of July and the last of Au- 
gust would last: nearly twice as long as one 
built of timber cut at the usual time in winter, 
and would bear infinitely more hard usage, as 
the timbers season more ‘perfectly and are 
much harder. 

A few years since one of the large Govern- 
ment ships, built in Philadelphia, of apparently 
the best materials, but several years. in con- 
struction, when ordered to be finished and 
launched, was found upon inspction to be 
entirely worthless in many of the timbers 
(though kept under cover) from dry rot. 

Tn all my boffding for many years past with 
large timbers of white and other oaks this has 
never occurred, nor are they aubject to be 
worm-eaten. Even firewood cut at the proper 
season is worth from thirty to sixty per cent. 
more than when cut in winter or spring. 

Should your paper circulate enough in the 
timber regions of the State of Maine with this 
communication, to get the timber owners to 
make experiments as to the proper time for 
cutting for utility, I think the result of their 
experiments would in time cause a saving of 
tlotteands of dollars yearly to the Government, 
ship-owners, and bullders.—T. Woop, in ‘‘Ger- 
mantown Telegrap/:."’ 

Custer County, Pa. 





HOW TO HALTER-BREAK A COLT. 





Wnen the colt is three weeks old or there- 
abouts, hé should be broken to the halter, and 
this should be done properly; for this is the 
first act which brings his will and strength in 
opposition to man’s, and should be so done as 
to convey clearly and decidedly man’s superior- 
ity and his inability to contend with him. 
Early impressions in the case of animuls, as 
truly as in the case of children, are lasting ; and 
here and now, in this first step in educating the 
colt, the impression should be indelibly stamped 
upon his mind that man is his master. And 
this can and should be done without violence 
or cruc] force. I will-explain my method of 
treatment, .and the reasons therefor. Inquire, 
then, what the groom or educgtor of the colt 
proposes to do. 

This, evidently: He proposes, in the. first 
place, to teach the colt to follow after or by the 
side—that is, keep close to the one Who is 
leading him by the halter. In the second place, 
he preposes to show the colt that he cannot 
successfully resist him; that he is not eo strong 
asaman. This lesson once tanght the colt, 
this impression once fairly imbedded in his 


| tind, he will mever éfter in all his lifetorget it. 


He will live and die with the idea in hie head 
that mans stronger than he. And this:is.s 
most. valuable lesson for a colt to learn, and 
learn early. It saves much after-labor 


many risks, Well, then, to the method. I put 
fee pets made of soft material, so that 
t will nd cut into his tender skin, and so made 
that the chectpieccs will not draw into his 
eyes when he pulls back or struggles. And 
when this is done, quidtly and gently, with 
pleasant words and kind caresses, I step out in 
front of him, and, planting myself squarely, so 
that he shall not, with all his efforts, move me 
from my tracks, pull steadily on the halter, say- 
ing all the time, while the pressure on him‘s be- 
ing increased: ‘‘ Come, sir! Come |”? Sometimes 
the colt will come, yielding readily to the pres- 
sure; in which case pat him kindly, so as to 
make him feel that he has done the right thing, 
and then step forward and repeat the slight pres- 
sure and the kind command. In many cases I 
have found this enough, and the colt was 
‘halter-broke’’ before you knew it, as one 
might say. 

But more often, as soon as the little fellow 
felt the pressure of the pull upon the halter, 
alarmed, and vexed, too, perhaps, at this (as he 
regards it) rude interference with his liberty, 
he would ‘set back’’ upon the halter, resisting 
the pressure with all his strength. When this 
is the case, stand firm—simply hold your own. 
Don’t twitch him, or “yank’’ him about, or 
drag him forward violently. Let him pull. 
Every moment is exhausting his strength, and 
increasing the pain he feels by reason of the 
halter-bands being drawn into him ; and, after 
a few seconds of resistance, discouraged, and 
unable to endure the pain his own effort is 
causing him, he will give one great wrench, 
rear up, and plunge toward you. The pressure 
and the pain are remitted; and, standing by 
your side, your arm over his moistened neck 
and hand kindly patting him, he learns this 
sweet lesson—that nearness to the one that is 
leading him means absence of pain. This 
once understood by the colt, he is thorough- 
ly halter-broke. With this he has also got 
another idea—that you are stronger than he. 
Had you tied him to a post and let him “ pull 
it out,” as the phrase is, he would have got no 
such idea. The post or tree, not man, would 
have been his master. Or, had you waited 
until he was a year or even six months 
old, he would have been stronger than you; 
and he would have found it out too. In his 
first match against man, man would have been 
beaten. He, not you, would be the master, at 
the halter exercise, at least. And, while he 
might have followed you after a time, still you 
would have lost the opportunity of impressing 
him with his powerlessness when arrayed 
against man, which a wise educator will always 
seek to give to every colt he takes in hand. 

How unwise, viewed in this light, is that neg- 
lect to break colts to the halter even until they 
are three or four or even five years of age! 
“Children,” says a thoughtful writer, “are 
made obedient before they are old enough to 
talk” ; and colts, it might be added, are made 
obedient to man, if properly educated, long 
before they are old enough to use in harness. 
Now and then the colt, if he be of high spirit 
and lusty, will struggle long and make a real 
“ fight over it’; and, to avoid accidents in case 
that he should reel and fall, select for the 
school-ground a spot of soft greensward, free 
from stones, in order that his falls may be 
harmless to him. Be sure also, in case of fall- 
ing, that you keep his head from striking the 
ground heavily; which you can always do, be- 
cause your hand is on the halter, by which it 
ean be supported. This, in brief, is the man- 
ner in which I give my colts their first lesson in 
that course of education; which, when com- 
pleted, has brought them to that degree of in- 
tellizence and docility at which they can be 
ridden without bridle or halter; driven without 
reins, bold-backe, or breeching-bands; and 
find their joy in serving me, as I find miae in 
watching and caring for them.—Rev. W. H. H. 
Murray, in “ Western Farmer.” 

————— a -———— 


STANDARD LANGSTROTH HIVE. 





WITHIN the past two years I have seen some 
inquiries and replies in regard to the size and 
shape of the hive and frame preferred by Mr. 
Langstroth ; but have seen no correct figures 
upon the subject. By examining the directions 
for making hives in the revised edition of Mr 
Langstroth’s book, it will be seen that the in- 
side of the hive is 18 inches in length, 144 inches 
in width, and 10 inches in depth. The outside 
length of the frame is 17§ inches, instead of 17% 
inches, as given by Messrs. Newman & Root. 
This is an important mistake, as it destroys the 
interchangeableness of the’ frames. The hive 
being 18 inches long and the frames 17§ inches, 
the space between the end of the hive and the 
frames is precisely 5-16 of an inch. This is 
ample space, and was decided on by Mr. Lang- 
stroth aftermuch experimenting. At the time 
Mr. Langetroth’s book was revised he preferred 
to have the top bars of the frames 1} inches 
wide; ‘but, if 1 am vot mistaken, he afterward 
came tothe conclusion that it was better to 
‘have them only j of an inch wide, which is now 

the preferred width. Mr. Langetroth 








the top bats 19} inches loag; but I think 
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if he had used them only 18} inches long he 
would have liked them better. The width of 
the hive, whether 14, 143, or 14} inches, is not 
so essential, as any of these widths will answer 
for ten combs. But the main thing is the depth 
and length of both the frame and the box, 
These should always be the same, if the object 
is to make the standard Langstroth hive.—M. 
M. BaLpRIDGE, in ‘“‘American Bee Journal.” 
cE ——-— 


FORCING PLANTS. | 


Tue American Agriculturist says: ‘‘ Hardy 
plants for forcing are not 80 much used as they 
might be. Many can be forced in window-cul- 
ture, though not so soon as in the greenhouse. 
Among those well suited to this use are Dicen- 
tra (Bleeding Heart), Perennial Candytuft, As- 
tilbe (incorrectly Spirxa), Japonica, Lily of the 
Valley; among herbaceous plants and of shrubs 
Thunbergia, Spirwa, and Deutzia gracilis are 
among the best, and, if one has thought to pre- 
pare small specimens for that purpose, For- 
sythia, Weigelas, and Lilacs may be used. All 
these should be taken up and potted, and kept 
in a pit or cellar until late in January or early 
February. When brought into the greenhouse 
or a sunny window, give water sparingly at 
first.”’ 
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Pure, Fresh and Relia)l.. 
~ CROSMAN BRO’S will send their 
“beautifully Illustrated Catalogue of Flower 
and Vegetable S-eds to any address FREE. 
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and Creameries have adopted this aystem in last two 
years, including the following celebrated farms : 











CHAMPION QRAIN-DRILL, 
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CREAMERY BUTTER. 


$250 IN GOLD}: 


the Highest Award at 
International Fair, N. 
¥., Dec. 2i—7th, was 
given Butter made by 





Ww famf 
Echo Farm, Litchfield, 
Send stamp for Descriptive Cirewlar to 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS FALIS, VT. 


Clark's Patent Root-Cotte, 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Framé, well 
bolted together, is staunch and strong, neatly finished, 
handsomely striped and ornamented. The cutting 
apparatus consists of Twenty-five Stecl Knives (gouge 
shaped). The roots are ncatly cut in pleces suitable 
for feeding. A boy can easily cut 85 to 40 bushels per 
hour, so easily does it do its work. 


Retail Price, $12.00. 
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HIGGANUM MANUF'G CORP.. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 


WAREHOUSE, 
88 Sonth Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


Washburn & Moen Man't'g Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Sele Manufacturers East of Chicago, of 
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received the only Medal for Platform Spring Wagon 
atthe Paris Exposition, 1878. Also first premium at 
evcry State and County Fair at which they were ex- 
hibited. 
oct me a specialty of Platform 

with = facilities for manuf. a pene W onl out 
Sie years ence in the business, 
abled to produce a Wagon which for durability, style, 
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B.W, Payne & Sons, ng, Corning N.Y. 
Eureka Safety Power 
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Harrison's Mills, Newly Improved. 
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 Caluloid “Thuss. 


Never 
e-5 Wears Out a 
The most perfect Truss for 
relief and cure of Hernia. 
DITMAN’S 

Annex Truss Dep't, 
Barclay 8t., Cor. Broadway, 
New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Toe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THe INDEPENDENT” embossed 


on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental a looking in every respect 
like a bandsome volume. They will be 
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(the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
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INQUIBE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE (€0.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. : 


HARD METAL 
HEAVY PLATE 
FINE FINISH, 
Showroom, 13 John 8t., New York, 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


FOR SIX DOLLARS 


we will send LA mail, one half Goons: Charter Oak 
ndried, Ma. 
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It is df itsa and sustaining. Can be used with or 
without milk. The effect that Ridge's Food has upon 
a delicate constitution is simply marvelous. Ridge's 
Food is recognized by the highest authority the world 
over. Every label bears the signature of WOOLRICH 
& CO. In cans, 35c.; 65g; $1.25; and $1.75. 203 


CATARRH 


‘IT 1S REALLY A ‘LUXURY TO USE IT.’ 
95 CHAMBERS 87., N. Y., AuG. 15, 1878. 

Mr. N, B, PHELPs.—Dear Sir: Last winter, 
while suffering sev erely from Catarrh, whlel 
almost unfitted me for »f hap 
notice a circular of your NORWEGIAN te 
I thought I would try it, anoogs I had used 
every Catarrh remedy I had heard of without 
receiving much, if any, benefit; and I ain 
lensed to say that I Sencives immediate relief 
tom the use of your Batm. A‘, obatructions 
were soon removed, which immediately re- 
Heved me of the headache the soreness gradu- 
ally passed away, andthe ) dinchatse ‘a grew less, 
until now I am seemingly perfectly well. 1 
still continue to use the BALM, it is so soothing 
and cleansing 

Itis really aluxury touseit,éspecially when 
the head feels dry and feveri rish. 

Respectfully, Rh. W. BYRON, 
Book-keeper for E. 8. Dodge Printing Co. 


NORWECIAN. BALM 


'+ Inmmmediate relief guaranteed. 

Sample Bottle Twenty-five Cents. 
Ask your Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 
N.B. Phelps,Prop, 6 Murray St.N.Y 


Baron Henget. 
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EYERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 


BEST IN THE WORLD, 1877. 
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Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Oo. 
NEW YOuK. 
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 NAOWAOROPECE 28 SRRA.SS. 
WORKS, CAMDEN. N. J 








THEesr R nade tn are vORLD. The in cy as the 
beat cutte % f le pdt the ean 


ity there wi vn notent exist ist any Fa ae 


2 tom igon W 
blades ‘are —~y orth ay nade by 


They gee mate of of as best 


ened ond tem inane apple 


which renders 


the net cutie a i oelle 
founc shave any beards growing on 
the Daten és face. 


The expe rience of the thousands pee tag Ge Uniees States 
who have used these Swedish Razors a —— 
y car ti fully verifies the excellence claimed for t! 
aboy 


Sold and warranted by 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


Agents also for LLOYD'S EUXESIS FOR SHAVING, 
374 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


Manufacturers, Agents, and Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in American and Foreign Cutlery. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


WHITE HOLLY 


IS NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some 80 warietion, is particular! wert 
the attention of wholesale buyers. y " 
Send for Price-List. 


GEORGE W. READ, 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, New York. 





Mil Stones and Corn Mills, 


R. oat tbe, Burr Mill ih Hicks Portable Mills, Smut Ma- 
and Gdering, special 
for A Mee 

J.T. NOYE & 808, Buttlo, N.Y. 


ens’ t Wheels ik thers, 





fF -STERBROOK &CU 
® FALCON PEN 





” SAMPLES aD PRICES OM ippuicatio 





>< BRADFORD ANTHONY 





SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE iain TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
XHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


AVCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 
593 Broadway. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


@ ARM-CHAIR-DESKS & BOOK- 


bs RESTS, “iremniition. 









The Grandest and most Simple Invention of the Age, 
THE TOWNSEND 
Self-Lighting 


AND 
Nicut-Lamp ComBInep. 
Pat. April 2, 1978. 


= Good and reliable Agents 
ae furnished at aiiberal ds 


“ample by al edt, ee 

of this ando' useful 
none free. ron y ip bed al ta sting 
New England Novelty M’f’s Co., 
: ‘24, Por Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL. 


Fire Test, 150. Water White and Odorless. 


E. WICKES, 153 Maiden Lane. 








[January 30, 1879. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 




















A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 








A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 
—-st a - 


BURNETT'S 


COCOAINE. 


meet poet and beautifying the 
Halves ing it dark an 7. 
The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form, 
a large proportion of deodorized 
Cocoa-nut Oil, 
prepared expressly for this purpose. 
No other com md Lares 
culiar properties which so exactly suit 
the various conditionspf the human 


hair. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
It affords the richest lustre. 
It remains longest in effect. 

Itis the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 

In the World. 








DIRECTIONS. 
Apply with the hand, ora soft brush, 
pi fon dg Thy 
t) 
into the roots of the —_ o 
remove Dandruff La wash 
the head with Burwzrr’s eS 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
BOSTON. 


Entere Benen to Act of Congrese, in the 


1a. Wy foes passe X., Goin the Glerk's 


























THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


ery quart of the vital nutritive Qual: 
ities ti in one bus) ie mf: wees in awe Sorm, extracted 


\without. fermentation (thus retain: natural 


vitalized coneion), will relieve all ity of the 


aStae ter one ‘and py tn LE —* Sin- 
Dr. 3 ROLL StaNew York; 
Bebe ie eta i 

Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, New York. 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR 








HORSE’S FEET. 





The above drawing was made from a nail, showing 
the lamination of iron in the CoLD ROLLED AND SHEAR- 
Inc PRocEss. 
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= ' ake eS poend fish dealer for it Already 
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,GEO. P. TRIGG & Cco., 
Sole Proprietors, 182 Duane 8t., New York. 








‘THE INDEPENDENT” PRessS, bus. 1 Add 23 ROSE STREET. 
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